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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 


305.  G.  Ferngren,  “Internal  Criticism  as  a  Criterion  for  Authorship  in  the  New 
Testament,”  BiblSac  134  (536,  ’77)  329-342. 

The  case  of  Aeschylus’  Suppliants  should  serve  as  a  salutary  warning  regarding  the 
danger  of  being  overly  confident  in  drawing  conclusions  about  authorship,  date  of 
composition,  or  historical  reconstruction  from  internal  evidence  alone.  Several  logical 
fallacies  have  been  influential  in  NT  criticism:  deciding  what  NT  authors  should  have 
included  or  omitted,  assuming  that  apparent  doctrinal  differences  between  works  attrib¬ 
uted  to  one  person  imply  divergent  authorship,  presuming  that  readers  today  know 
how  the  ancient  literary  mind  worked,  and  fitting  NT  documents  into  a  pattern  of 
development  in  part  derived  from  the  hypothetical  dating  of  the  documents  themselves. 
Good  historical  evidence  and  sound  critical  reasons  exist  for  accepting  the  traditional 
ascriptions  of  authorship  in  the  NT. — D.J.H. 


306.  G.  W.  Knight,  III,  “The  Significance  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  Church,” 
Presbyterion  3  (2,  ’77)  57-61. 

The  NT  is  significant  in  the  life  of  the  church  in  that  it  (1)  reveals  the  actual  presence 
of  God’s  Son  and  his  work  for  human  salvation,  (2)  conveys  Christ’s  own  clear  and 
forceful  interpretation  of  the  significance  of  his  work  and  person,  (3)  shows  us  the  reality 
of  the  new  life  for  the  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  in  the  ethical  realm,  and  (4)  provides  for  us 
the  infallible  perspective  for  life  and  death,  for  history  and  eternity,  and  that  on  an 
individual  and  a  cosmic  scale. — D.J.H. 


307.  M.  Kurzyna,  “Proboszcz  z  Kamionka.  Wspomnienie  o  ks.  prof.  Eugeniuszu 
D^browskim  (Le  cure  de  Kamionek.  Un  souvenir  consacre  a  l’abbe  professeur 
Eugeniusz  D^browski),”  ZycieMysl  27  (10,  ’77)  57-62. 

The  article  describes  the  academic  achievements  and  personal  qualities  of  E.  D^- 
browski,  a  well-known  Polish  pastor  and  exegete  who  died  in  1970.  [In  the  same  issue 
(pp.  63-80)  P.  Nitecki  provides  a  bibliography  of  Dabrowski’s  publications  (264  items) 
between  1921  and  1970  and  a  list  of  other  materials  (25  items)  about  him.] — D.J.H. 


308.  P.  Vielhauer,  “Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (Fortsetzung),”  TheolRund  42 
(3,  ’77)  175-210.  [See  §  11-536.] 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  the  two  major  introductions  to  the  NT  by  W.  G. 
Kiimmel  (1973)  and  A.  Wikenhauser  and  J.  Schmid  (1973)  along  with  discussions  of  the 
less  extensive  treatments  by  A.  F.  J.  Klijn  (1967),  O.  Cullmann  (1968),  G.  Haufe  (1968), 
G.  Bornkamm  (1971),  and  E.  Lohse  (1972).  The  agreement  between  the  works  of 
Kiimmel  and  Schmid  reveals  the  increasing  tendency  toward  a  critical  consensus.  The 
popular  introductions  are  designed  for  different  audiences:  neutral  public  (Cullmann), 
church  (Haufe),  and  educated  people  interested  in  theology  (Bornkamm).  Klijn’s  work  is 
really  a  prologue  to  the  biblical  manuscripts,  while  Lohse’s  volume  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  introduction  written  from  a  form-critical  point  of  view. — D.J.H. 
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309.  G.  L.  Bahnsen,  “Lnducti vism,  Inerrancy,  and  Presuppositionalism,”  Journ 
EvangTheolSoc  20  (4,  ’77)  289-305. 

The  recent  exchange  on  inerrancy  between  D.  Fuller  and  C.  Pinnock  brings  to  the 
surface  certain  latent  issues  and  inconsistencies  in  the  popular  evangelical  witness  today. 
(1)  Both  have  counterfeited  the  presuppositional  outlook  by  aligning  it  with  fideistic 
deductivism  over  against  empirical  and  inductive  methods.  (2)  No  one  can  be  without 
presuppositional  commitments.  (3)  The  question  of  biblical  inerrancy  must  be  resolved 
presuppositionally,  not  inductively.  Fuller’s  inductive  approach  is  epistemologically  and 
theologically  impossible,  and  Pinnock  has  not  been  thoroughly  inductive. — D.J.H. 

310.  O.  R.  Barclay,  “The  Use  of  the  Gospels  in  Evangelism— III,”  EvangQuart  49  (4, 
’77)  220-221. 

A.  J.  M.  Wedderburn  [§  21-681]  poses  an  excessively  stark  alternative  between  a 
passage’s  being  literally  true  and  its  being  in  some  sense  less  than  reliable  in  its  plain 
meaning  as  a  basis  for  argument  and  preaching.  Furthermore,  his  assertion  that  the 
hermeneutical  question  renders  irrelevant  the  question  of  infallibility  is  not  ac¬ 
ceptable. — D.J.H. 

3 llr.  J.  Barr,  Fundamentalism  (London:  SCM,  1977)  379  pp. 

J.  Goldingay,  “James  Barr  on  Fundamentalism,”  Churchman  91  (4,  ’77)  295- 
308. — Extensive  summary  and  response.  Barr’s  analysis  and  critique  of  the  fundamen¬ 
talist  cast  of  mind  are  frequently  compelling,  though  sometimes  misled,  often  over¬ 
stated,  and  on  one  theological  issue  (the  doctrine  of  inspiration/infallibility)  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  He  is  mistaken,  however,  in  believing  that  this  cast  of  mind,  with  its  hostility  to 
modern  theology  and  biblical  study  and  its  exclusivism,  is  normative  or  probably  even 
dominant  (though  it  is  certainly  present)  among  those  who  subscribe  to  the  Universities 
and  Colleges  Christian  Fellowship  (UCCF)  basis  of  faith. — D.J.H. 

312.  N.  Baumert,  “Exegese  und  Spiritualitat,”  BibLiturg  50  (4,  ’77)  221-232. 

True  understanding  of  Scripture  occurs  only  if  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  enters 
into  the  encounter  with  the  text.  Biblical  theology  and  spiritual  instruction  are  integral 
to  the  task  of  exegesis,  not  merely  a  pious  addition  to  it. — D.J.H. 

313r.  D.  M.  Beegle,  Scripture,  Tradition,  and  Infallibility  [NTA  18,  p.  375]. 

G.  H.  Clark,  “Beegle  on  the  Bible:  A  Review  Article,”  J ournEvangTheolS oc  20  (3, 
’77)  265-286. — This  book  is  “an  all-out,  no-holds-barred,  always  aggressive,  sometimes 
insidious  attack  on  the  truthfulness  of  Scripture.”  Its  basic  thesis,  used  both  as  an  axiom 
and  as  a  conclusion,  is  the  occurrence  of  indubitable  errors  in  the  Bible.  The  article 
examines  instances  of  supposed  factual  error  in  the  Bible,  cites  logical  fallacies  commit¬ 
ted  by  Beegle,  and  exposes  his  theological  and  philosophical  presuppositions. — D.J.H. 

314.  R.  P.  Carroll,  “The  Sisyphean  Task  of  Biblical  Transformation,”  Scot 
J ournTheol  30  (6,  ’77)  501-521. 

Transformation  is  the  attempt  to  reinterpret  the  biblical  text  so  as  to  make  it  meaning¬ 
ful  in  contemporary  terms.  It  can  be  either  controlled  by  the  tradition  or  without  limits 
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or  control.  The  Sisyphean  aspect  of  the  task  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the 
problems  of  translation  in  a  time  of  changing  cultural  values  and  ideas.  Biblical  in¬ 
terpretation  must  constantly  grapple  with  material  that  will  not  yield  a  permanent  or 
final  meaning. — D.J.H. 

315.  M.-A.  Chevallier,  “L’analyse  litteraire  des  textes  du  Nouveau  Testament  (Con- 
seils  aux  etudiants),”  RevHistPhilRel  57  (3,  ’77)  367-378. 

Synchronic  analysis  of  a  NT  text  involves  determining  the  literary  genre  (narrative  or 
discourse)  and  studying  the  system  of  signifiants  and  its  functioning.  Diachronic  or 
genetic  analysis  of  a  text  focuses  on  literary  sources,  traditions,  and  redactional  mod¬ 
ifications.  The  main  part  of  the  article  illustrates  these  approaches  with  a  synchronic 
analysis  of  1  Cor  13,  a  synchronic  study  of  literary  genres  with  reference  to  Jn  10:1-21 
and  Lk  2:1-20,  and  synchronic-diachronic  treatment  of  Lk  3:21-22. — D.J.H. 

316.  J.  D.  Crossan,  “A  Metamodel  for  Polyvalent  Narration,”  Serneia  9  (’77)  105-147. 

In  an  effort  to  explain  the  multiplicity  of  exegeses  of  the  parable  of  the  father  with  two 
sons  [see  §§  22-428 — 430],  the  article  first  develops  the  metamodel  or  megametaphor  of 
play  revealing  itself  in  communication  through  signs.  The  function  of  art  is  to  keep 
semiosis  honest,  to  remind  it  constantly  that  its  activity  is  ludic  rather  than  mimetic,  to 
hold  up  to  signs-systems  their  own  origins  in  play.  The  second  part  of  the  article  explores 
play  and  plot  with  a  gradual  narrowing  of  focus  from  semiosis  to  language,  from 
language  to  story,  from  story  to  allegory,  and  from  allegory  to  parable.  Polyvalent 
narration  at  its  most  self-conscious  level  is  ludic  allegory,  i.e.  a  paradox  formed  into 
narrative  so  that  it  precludes  canonical  interpretation  and  becomes  a  metaphor  for  the 
hermeneutical  multiplicity  it  engenders.  Parable  is  the  most  profound  and  disturbing 
form  of  story. — D.J.H. 

317.  D.  Dumont-Dressy,  “Le  dernier  Loisy  ou  l’anti-Serapion,”  CahCercErnRen  25 
(102,  ’77)  1-21. 

J.  Guitton,  whom  A.  Loisy  once  compared  to  Serapion  for  his  naive  concept  of  the 
deity,  willfully  ignored  Loisy’s  exegetical  work  and  concentrated  only  on  his  philosoph¬ 
ical  presuppositions  regarding  creation,  prophecies,  and  miracles  (especially  the  resur¬ 
rection).  Guitton’s  prejudices  were  directly  inspired  by  his  submission  to  the  church. 
The  religious  outlook  of  the  later  Loisy  may  be  summarized  thus:  (1)  God  is  not  a 
character  in  history;  (2)  Jesus  preached  the  kingdom,  and  what  came  was  the  church;  (3) 
religions  pass  away,  but  religion  remains.  The  article  concludes  with  remarks  on  the 
scope  and  modernity  of  Loisy’s  religious  concepts. — D.J.H. 

318.  R.  P.  C.  Hanson,  “Revelation  in  Scripture,”  Ekklesiastikos  Pharos  [Addis 
Ababa]  60  (1-2,  ’78)  33-43. 

Revelation  is  the  gradual  self-disclosure  of  God  leading  to  his  self-communication  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  function  of  Scripture  in  relation  to  revelation  is  best  de¬ 
scribed  in  words  such  as  witness,  testimony,  and  evidence.  We  cannot  understand  what 
is  revealed  unless  we  understand  that  by  apprehending  this  revelation  we  are  caught  up 
into  an  act  of  God  and  that  it  is  God  himself  who  is  teaching  us.  The  church  is  the  place 
where  the  Spirit  makes  the  Christ-event  contemporary. — D.J.H. 
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319.  B.  Hearne,  “The  Bible  and  Ecumenism,”  OneChrist  13  (4,  ’77)  291-296. 

While  the  Bible  is  becoming  a  source  of  unity  for  Christians,  it  can  at  the  same  time  be 
an  obstacle  to  unity,  because  there  are  so  many  different  approaches  to  it.  There  is 
general  agreement  that  the  Bible  must  be  understood  as  a  whole  and  as  a  community 
book.  Yet  extreme  views  (e.g.  fundamentalism  or  psychological  reductionism)  and 
human  prejudice  can  turn  the  Bible  into  a  source  of  division. — D.J.H. 

320.  S.  Hein,  “The  Crisis  on  Biblical  Authority:  A  Historical  Analysis,”  ConcTheol 
Quart  41  (4,  ’77)  61-77. 

(1)  The  presuppositions  of  historical  criticism  come  right  out  of  the  Enlightenment  and 
are  antithetical  to  the  Reformation’s  understanding  of  the  intrinsically  divine  character 
of  Holy  Scripture.  (2)  By  setting  up  a  distinction  between  Historie  and  Geschichte, 
M.  Kahler  divorced  the  biblical  Christ  from  the  historical  Jesus  and  in  so  doing  removed 
the  church’s  proclamation  of  Christ  from  its  objective  foundation.  There  can  be  no  co¬ 
operation,  however,  between  authentic  Lutheranism  and  historical  criticism. — D.J.H. 

321.  M.  Ivaldo,  “Problema  del  cristianesimo  e  critica  storica  in  Alfred  Loisy,” 
RassTeol  18  (4,  ’77)  360-375. 

Loisy’s  debates  with  A.  Harnack  and  M.  Blondel  on  the  essence  of  Christianity  are 
evaluated.  Loisy  rightly  insists  on  the  autonomy  of  the  historical-critical  method  and  on 
the  idea  of  development  as  the  key  to  interpreting  Christianity.  But  the  historical-critical 
method  must  be  correlated  with  the  significance  of  Jesus  Christ.  Faith  cannot  be  lived 
except  in  newness  of  life,  but  to  be  Christian  it  must  preserve  an  identity  and  rest  upon 
the  integral  reality  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tradition  cannot  be  what  Loisy  postulates — the 
church  adapting  its  religious  patrimony  to  every  historical  change.  Instead,  tradition 
must  be  related  to  the  integral  reality  of  Jesus  Christ  and  must  preserve  the  essential 
uniqueness  of  Christianity,  which  lives  and  expresses  this  reality  in  historical 
development. — J.J.C. 

322.  F.  S.  Janzow,  “The  Layman  and  the  Notion  of  Bible  Myth,”  ConcJourn  4  (1,  ’78) 
24-28. 

The  terms  “myth,”  “mythical,”  and  “not  literal,”  when  applied  to  biblical  narratives, 
are  verbal  means  of  disassociation  from  faith  in  Scripture  as  the  written  word  of  God. 
The  believer  will  thoroughly  reject  the  notion  that  the  Bible  deals  in  myths  and 
mythology. — D.J.H. 

323.  D.  Lockhead,  “Hermeneutics  and  Ideology,”  Ecumenist  15  (6,  ’77)  81-84. 

There  can  be  no  totally  objective  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  there  is  no  ideology 
of  the  Bible.  Responsible  interpretation  proceeds  by  affirming  the  historical-critical 
approach,  by  acknowledging  the  strangeness  of  the  world  of  the  text,  and  by  accepting 
responsibility  for  applying  the  text. — D.J.H. 

324.  J.  A.  Miles,  Jr.,  “Understanding  Albright:  A  Revolutionary  Etude,”  Harv 
TheolRev  69  (1-2,  ’76)  151-175. 

W.  F.  Albright  was  twice  a  revolutionary.  He  first  came  upon  anomalous  archaeolog¬ 
ical  evidence  and  made  the  necessary,  drastic  revision  of  the  synthesis  of  biblical  history 
reached  by  the  “higher  criticism”  of  the  19th  century.  Later,  in  an  intellectual  shift 
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suggested  but  by  no  means  demanded  by  that  evidence,  he  reconceived  the  nature  of 
world  civilization  as  a  whole.  As  biblical  history  Albright’s  work  was  revolutionary  in 
fact,  but  as  history  of  civilization  it  has  remained  revolutionary  in  aspiration  only. 
Albright’s  ideal  of  a  fully  scientific  and  comprehensive  history  joined  to  Christian  faith 
may  be  a  testimony  to  his  greatness.  His  lack  of  appetite  for  work  in  areas  where 
paradigms  compete  and  exactness  seems  a  remote  prospect  bespeaks  a  human  limitation 
rather  than  an  academic  ideal. — D.J.H. 

325.  G.  W.  Olsen,  “Allegory,  typology,  and  symbol:  the  sensus  spiritalis.  Part  II: 
Early  church  through  Origen,”  IntCathRev/Communio  4  (4,  ’77)  357-384.  [See 
§  22-21.] 

Consideration  of  OT  interpretation  in  the  Pauline  letters,  the  Gospels,  and  Hebrews 
shows  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  implausibility  in  the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  indeed  its  extension,  in  the  subapostolic  period.  The  spiritual  interpre¬ 
tation  seems  always  to  have  been  the  product  of  a  believing  community  that  saw  itself  as 
reproducing  the  exegesis  of  Jesus  the  master.  There  are  no  reasonable  grounds  for  saying 
that  at  a  given  historical  point  Christians  were  supposed  no  longer  to  develop  this 
spiritual  sense.  The  relationship  between  typology  and  allegory  is  analogous  to  that 
between  exegesis  and  theology,  but  too  rigorous  an  attempt  to  separate  these  forms  of 
thought  and  exegesis  in  practice  can  only  unnecessarily  divide  and  diminish  the  richness 
of  scriptural,  patristic,  and  medieval  exegesis. — D.J.H. 

326.  M.  Parsons,  “Warfield  and  Scripture,”  Churchman  91  (3,  ’77)  198-220. 

B.  B.  Warfield,  who  taught  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  from  1887  to  1921, 
was  the  first  to  produce  a  reasoned  theological  justification  for  the  conservative  position 
after  the  critical  onslaught  on  the  status  of  the  Bible  in  the  19th  century.  The  antideist 
stance,  which  was  based  on  the  Scottish  commonsense  philosophy,  led  members  of  the 
Princeton  school  to  assert  the  complete  primacy  of  reason  and  set  them  off  on  a  totally 
illegitimate  quest  for  certainty.  This  primacy  of  reason  had  to  be  allied  with  an  infallible 
Bible,  or  there  was  no  way  of  obtaining  certainty.  Probably  the  most  damning  charge 
that  can  be  laid  against  the  Princeton  school  is  that  by  making  infinite  room  for  reason 
they  made  no  room  for  faith. — D.J.H. 

327.  J.  B.  Payne,  “Ethical  Issues  in  the  Responses  to  The  Battle  for  the  Bible,”  Pres- 
byterion  3  (2,  ’77)  95-105. 

An  examination  of  responses  by  faculty  members  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  to 
H.  Lindsell’s  The  Battle  for  the  Bible  (1976).  After  discussing  the  situation  that  prompt¬ 
ed  the  responses,  the  article  focuses  on  the  methods  employed  by  the  Fuller  spokesmen 
to  close  off  the  controversy:  assertions,  modifications,  avoidances.  The  instances  of 
answers  avoided  and  of  questions  diverted  must  be  judged  as  misleading  in  their  intent. 
They  also  indicate  that  the  redefinitions  of  such  terms  as  inerrancy  and  interpretation 
are  substantive  and  are  misleading  modifications  away  from  the  usual  connotations  of 
the  words.  This  in  turn  shows  that  the  assertions  of  unchanged  orthodoxy  are  also 
misleading. — D.J.H. 

328.  P.  B.  Payne,  “The  Fallacy  of  Equating  Meaning  with  the  Human  Author’s 
Intention,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  20  (3,  ’77)  243-252. 

In  spite  of  the  crucial  role  that  the  human  authors’  intentions  have  for  the  meaning  of 
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biblical  texts,  their  conscious  intentions  do  not  necessarily  exhaust  the  meaning  of  their 
statements,  especially  in  more  poetic  and  predictive  writings.  Ultimately  God  is  the 
author  of  Scripture,  and  his  intention  alone  exhaustively  determines  its  meaning.  There¬ 
fore  exegetes  should  not  necessarily  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  text  to  what  they  feel  can 
be  demonstrated  to  be  the  intention  of  the  human  author.  D.J.H. 

329.  T.  Peters,  “Sola  Scriptura  and  the  Second  Naivete,”  Dialog  16  (4,  ’77)  268-280. 

The  rise  of  historical  consciousness  in  the  19th  century  on  top  of  the  naturalistic  world 
view  of  post-Enlightenment  modernity  undercut  the  supports  for  the  principle  of  sola 
scriptura.  The  Bible  could  not  serve  as  authority  for  one  whose  very  method  of  interpre¬ 
tation  presupposed  alienation  from  its  message.  But  the  concept  of  the  fusion  of  horizons 
developed  by  H.-G.  Gadamer  plus  that  of  the  postcritical  second  naivete  worked  out  by 
P.  Ricoeur  have  definite  possibilities  for  restoring  the  authority  of  Scripture.  The  Bible’s 
authority  will  be  found  in  its  acceptance  rather  than  its  imposition,  in  the  power  of  its 
symbols  to  provide  an  expanded  horizon  within  which  we  may  meaningfully  interpret 
our  experience. — D.J.H. 

330.  J.  Reumann,  “Exegetes,  Honesty  and  the  Faith:  Biblical  Scholarship  in  Church 
School  Theology,”  CurrTheolMiss  5  (1,  ’78)  16-32. 

After  outlining  ten  stages  in  the  origin  and  development  of  a  NT  text  (with  reference 
to  precanonical,  canonical,  and  postcanonical  phases),  the  article  discusses  four  passages 
(Mt  22:1-14  par.;  Col  1:15-20;  Mk  1:40-45  parr.;  Gen  22:1-19)  as  a  way  of  illustrating 
some  of  the  issues  we  face  today.  The  final  section  poses  questions  about  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  the  term  “trajectory,”  the  precise  moment(s)  of  revelation,  the  relative  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  various  phases  in  the  text’s  development,  and  the  criteria  for  judging 
stages  of  meaning  in  a  text. — D.J.H. 

331.  J.  A.  Sanders,  “Biblical  Criticism  and  the  Bible  as  Canon,”  UnSemQuartRev  32 
(3-4,  ’77)  157-165. 

To  the  charge  that  biblical  criticism  has  locked  the  Bible  into  the  past  and  respects  it 
only  as  grist  for  the  historian’s  mill,  several  responses  have  emerged  in  recent  years: 
pneumatic  appeals,  structuralism,  symbolism,  political  and  psychological  hermeneutics, 
the  new  hermeneutic,  holy  and  secular  history,  and  functionalism.  Reviving  a  sense  of 
the  Bible  as  canon,  while  using  the  valid  tools  of  biblical  criticism  to  discern  the  her¬ 
meneutics  of  the  Bible  itself,  can  liberate  the  churches  to  read  it  dynamically.  Canonical 
criticism  takes  seriously  the  authoritative  function  of  the  traditions  composing  the  Bible 
in  the  believing  communities  that  shaped  its  various  literary  units,  compiled  and  ar¬ 
ranged  its  several  parts  in  the  conditions  received,  and  continue  to  adapt  its  traditions  to 
their  ongoing  lives. — D.J.H. 

332.  M.  H.  Scharlemann,  “The  Status  of  New  Testament  Studies,”  ConcJourn  3  (6, 
’77)  255-260. 

k 

Biblical  scholarship  in  the  USA  is  characterized  by  secularization,  socialization,  and 
trivialization.  Adherents  of  the  discipline  teach  and  write  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
expressing  any  personal  commitment  to  the  Christian  faith.  Some  NT  scholars  attempt 
to  reduce  God’s  revelation  to  the  level  of  a  social  manifesto  or  to  psychological  catego¬ 
ries.  The  challenge  before  us  is  to  work  as  theologians  in  our  interpretation  of 
Scripture. — D.J.H. 
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333.  P.  G.  Schrotenboer,  “The  Bible  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches,”  CalvTheol 
Journ  12  (2,  ’77)  144-163. 

The  article  surveys  the  place  of  the  Bible  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  from  its 
establishment  in  1948  to  the  present.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  the  biblical-theology  approach,  the  increasing  recognition  of  biblical  pluralism, 
the  relation  of  the  Bible  and  experience,  the  consequences  of  the  WCC’s  use  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  evangelical  contribution. — D.J.H. 

334.  T.  van  den  Hoogen,  “Omgaan  met  een  niet-vanzelfsprekend  Evangelie.  Een 
theologische  bezinning  op  het  traditie-begrip”  [Living  with  a  Non-self-evident 
Gospel.  A  Theological  Reflection  on  the  Concept  of  Tradition],  TijdTheol  17  (3, 
’77)  225-249. 

Is  there  a  visible  unity  between  faith  and  life?  In  order  to  answer  this  question 
reflection  on  the  concept  of  tradition  is  needed.  Three  constitutive  elements  of  Christian 
tradition  are  analyzed:  the  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  history  of  human  desire,  and 
the  history  of  the  gospel.  A  synchronic  and  diachronic  reading  of  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son  (Lk  15:11-32)  shows  how  Jesus’  history  is  present  in  narratives  of  this  kind 
and  how  readers  who  detect  their  eschatological  dimension  are  led  to  transpose  it  into 
their  own  history.  The  text  plays  a  mediating  role  in  this  transformation  of  history  from 
which  tradition  results.  The  structural  distance  between  experience  and  faith  also  re¬ 
quires  the  text  as  mediator.  A  narrative  such  as  Lk  15:11-32  can  transform  human  desire 
and  open  hearers  to  the  moment  of  immediacy,  i.e.  the  experience  of  God  that  was 
present  in  the  history  of  Jesus.  The  concrete  behavior  of  Christians  is  the  only  outward 
sign  of  their  experience  of  immediacy.  “Living  with  a  gospel  that  is  not  self-evident” 
becomes  a  factor  here;  it  manifests  itself  in  non-self-evident  behavior.  Such  behavior 
both  constitutes  tradition  and  reveals  its  coherent  continuity. — J.L. 

335.  H.  Wansbrough,  “Pere  Lagrange  and  the  Modernist  Crisis,”  ClerRev  62  (11,  ’77) 
446-452. 

M.-J.  Lagrange  was  the  first  of  the  persecuted  prophets  of  Vatican  II  who  penetrated 
to  a  truth  more  profound  than  the  authorities  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  time 
could  stomach  and  yet  retained  their  loyalty  to  those  authorities.  The  article  describes 
the  ominous  signs  of  trouble  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII,  the  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  Lagrange  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century,  and  the  decree  of  the  Biblical 
Commission  in  1912  and  its  aftermath. — D.J.H. 

336.  S.  Wittig,  “A  Theory  of  Multiple  Meanings,”  Semeia  9  (’77)  75-103. 

The  plurisignification  of  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son  [see  §§  22-428 — 430]  and  other 
parables  is  the  product  of  a  duplex  sign-system  that  operates  denotatively  and  connota- 
tively  at  the  same  time  and  has  at  least  two  signifieds — a  stated  and  an  unstated  sig¬ 
nified,  a  denotatum  and  a  designatum.  The  unstated  signified  is  supplied  by  the  reader 
or  hearer  who  creates  this  meaning  within  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the 
denotatum,  within  the  context  of  the  framing  structure  in  which  the  sign-system  is 
embedded,  and  within  the  context  of  the  personal  belief  system.  This  semiotic  model  of 
analysis  enables  us  to  understand  how  several  meanings  can  be  valid  at  once  and  how 
parables  direct  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  meaning  and  to  the  meaning  systems  out  of 
which  we  generate  signification. — D.J.H. 
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337.  J.  Duplacy  and  C.  M.  Martini,  “Bulletin  de  critique  textuelle  du  Nouveau 
Testament.  V  (2eme  partie,  a  suivre),”  Biblica  58  (2,  ’77)  259-270.  [See  §  18-393.] 

This  installment  of  the  bulletin  on  NT  textual  criticism  concludes  the  first  section  with 
a  discussion  of  three  items  on  citations  of  ancient  versions.  It  then  begins  a  section  on  the 
history  and  critical  study  of  the  NT  text  and  versions  according  to  this  outline:  gener¬ 
alities  (four  items)  and  the  Greek  text  (five  items).  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

338.  J.  K.  Elliott,  “Plaidoyer  pour  un  eclectisme  integral  applique  a  la  critique 
textuelle  du  Nouveau  Testament,”  RevBib  84  (1,  ’77)  5-25. 

Thoroughgoing  eclecticism  accepts  the  reading  best  adapted  to  the  context  and  relies 
only  on  internal  criteria.  In  the  United  Bible  Societies’  edition  of  the  NT  [see  §§  20- 
18r — 19r]  the  printed  text  depends  on  the  so-called  “better  manuscripts,”  and  eclectic 
principles  leading  to  another  text  are  usually  rejected.  Yet  in  many  instances  only  the 
internal  criteria  are  decisive  for  establishing  the  correct  text.  Far  from  neglecting  his¬ 
tory,  thoroughgoing  eclecticism  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  development  of  textual 
variants,  the  influence  of  the  Atticist  revival  during  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  and  the 
significance  of  Semitisms.  External  criteria  are  not  totally  unimportant,  but  it  is  more 
constructive  to  discuss  first  of  all  the  value  of  the  readings  themselves.  Examples  illus¬ 
trating  the  superiority  of  thoroughgoing  eclecticism  are  cited  in  the  course  of  the 
article. — D.J.H. 


339.  E.  J.  Epp,  “The  Eclectic  Method  in  New  Testament  Textual  Criticism:  Solution  or 
Symptom?”  HarvTheolRev  69  (3-4,  ’76)  211-257. 

A  historical  survey  of  the  use  of  text-critical  canons  in  antiquity  and  modern  times 
reveals  two  major  categories:  (1)  criteria  appealing  to  external  evidence,  i.e.  to  documen¬ 
tary  and  historical-developmental  factors  in  the  textual  transmission  process,  and  (2) 
criteria  appealing  to  internal  evidence,  i.e.  to  factors  relating  to  scribal  habits,  the 
contexts  of  passages,  and  the  author’s  style,  language,  and  thought.  Current  eclectic 
textual  critics,  whether  they  claim  to  be  eclectic  generalists  or  eclectic  specialists,  stand 
within  the  dualistic  situation  created  by  the  conflict  of  criteria  that  has  issued  from  B.  F. 
Westcott  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort’s  failure  to  hold  together  the  external  and  internal  canons. 
The  eclectic  method  indicates  the  difficulties  in  NT  textual  theory  and  method  and 
thereby  assists  us  greatly  both  in  clarifying  those  problems  and  in  exploring  appropriate 
solutions.  We  must,  however,  beware  of  treating  the  symptoms  rather  than  the  disorder 
itself. — D.J.H. 

340.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “Literary  Fashions  and  the  Transmission  of  Texts  in  the 
Graeco-Roman  World,”  CentHermStudProt  19  (’76)  1-8. 

The  canons  of  language  and  style  were  the  same  for  classical  and  biblical  texts,  but  the 
Bible  and  other  texts  that  were  read  aloud  suffered  more  severely  from  linguistic  and 
stylistic  correction.  As  the  Attic  writers  were  regarded  as  models  of  style,  correction  of 
their  texts  would  be  rare,  though  we  do  come  across  some  evidence  of  depravation.  In 
principle,  however,  while  there  is  evidence  of  widespread  alteration  of  the  texts,  we  find 
little  evidence  of  definite  recensions  rigorously  and  consistently  elaborated.  [The  issue 
also  contains  responses  by  eleven  scholars  and  the  transcript  of  the  discussion  inspired 
by  the  paper.] — D.J.H. 
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341.  D.  C.  Parker,  “The  Development  of  Textual  Criticism  since  B.  H.  Streeter,” 
NTStud  24  (1,  ’77)  149-162. 

Reaction  to  the  work  of  B.  F.  Westcott  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort  has  focused  on  two  aspects. 
(1)  Criticism  of  the  genealogical  method  that  underlay  the  work  of  Westcott  and  Hort 
has  not  prevailed.  As  the  work  of  G.  Zuntz  shows,  the  method  has  been  vindicated  by 
events.  (2)  As  for  the  matter  of  preparing  an  edition  with  an  apparatus  criticus,  the  past 
fifty  years  have  seen  an  important  shift  away  from  concern  with  the  4th-century  text 
toward  that  of  the  2nd  century. — G.W.M. 

342r.  W.  N.  Pickering,  The  Identity  of  the  New  Testament  Text  [NTA  22,  p.  84]. 

R.  A.  Taylor,  “Queen  Anne  Resurrected?  A  Review  Article,”  JournEvangTheolSoc 
20  (4,  ’77)  377-381. — This  modern  defense  of  the  Textus  Receptus  takes  up  where  J.  W. 
Burgon  left  off  and  argues  that  in  accepting  the  Westcott-Hort  text  and  the  textual 
theory  presupposed  by  it  NT  scholars  made  a  serious  mistake  which  has  hampered  NT 
study  for  almost  a  century.  But  NT  scholarship  cannot  be  blamed  if  it  requires  more 
evidence  than  this  volume  presents  before  following  so  radical  a  course  of  action.  Picker¬ 
ing  fails  to  perceive  the  a  priori  force  of  the  genealogical  argument,  exaggerates  the 
influence  of  theological  considerations  on  the  NT  text,  and  misunderstands  Hort’s  views 
on  Codex  D  and  the  search  for  the  “best”  manuscripts  in  early  Christianity.  Other 
criticisms  on  points  of  detail  are  made. — D.J.H. 

Textual  Criticism,  §  22-362. 


Biblical  Philology  and  Translation 

343.  H.  Bourgoin,  “Alliance  ou  Testament?”  CahCercErnRen  25  (101,  ’77)  18-25. 

An  examination  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  shows  that  Hebrew  berit  was 
never  translated  by  Latin  testamentum,  that  berit  was  always  translated  by  Greek 
diatheke,  and  that  diatheke  was  always  translated  by  testamentum.  In  other  words, 
berit  became  “alliance”  when  it  passed  directly  into  Latin  but  “testament”  when  there 
was  a  Greek  intermediary  stage.  The  play  on  the  meanings  of  diatheke  as  “alliance”  and 
“testament”  in  Heb  9:15-20  is  at  the  origin  of  the  Latin  rendering  of  diatheke  by 
testamentum. — D.J.H. 

344.  F.  D’Agostino,  “Appunti  per  una  teoria  dell’epikeia,”  Sapienza  30  (2,  ’77)  129- 
165. 

In  the  course  of  these  notes  on  epikeia,  the  article  considers  the  LXX  and  NT  use  of 
epieikeia.  The  most  important  passage  for  this  purpose  is  2  Cor  10:1.  In  its  link  with 
prautes  and  tapeinophrosyne,  the  concept  of  epieikeia  connotes  the  freedom  brought  to 
the  world  by  Christ  from  the  idolatry  of  erds  and  the  adoration  of  bread.  More  posi¬ 
tively,  the  concept  expresses  the  precedence  that  agape  has  over  the  nomos. — S.B.M. 

345.  J.  K.  Elliott,  “The  two  Forms  of  the  third  declension  comparative  Adjectives  in 
the  New  Testament,”  NovTest  19  (3,  ’77)  234-239. 

The  NT  authors  preferred  meizona  to  meizo  for  the  accusative  masculine  and  femi¬ 
nine  singular  and  for  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  plural.  The  reading  meizo 
(e.g.  Jn  1:50)  is  a  neoclassical  form  introduced  into  the  text  by  scribes  influenced  by  the 
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Atticist  grammarians.  Unlike  meizon,  where  there  is  no  example  in  the  NT  of  the 
classical  plural  meizous,  the  two  forms  of  pleion  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
masculine  and  feminine  plural  (pleiones/pleionas  and  pleious)  occur  in  the  NT  even  in 
the  same  author. — D.J.H. 

346.  D.  C.  Jones,  “Who  are  the  Poor?”  Presbyterion  3  (2,  77)  62-72. 

The  use  of  ptochos,  which  is  the  predominant  term  for  “the  poor”  in  the  NT,  is  both 
literal  and  figurative.  As  such,  it  is  consistent  with  the  use  of  words  for  “the  poor”  in  the 
OT,  where  both  an  economic  and  a  religious  connotation  are  present.  Jas  2:5,  particu¬ 
larly  when  read  along  with  the  denunciation  of  the  rich  in  Jas  5:1-6,  indicates  that  the 
good  news  is  preeminently  for  the  socioeconomically  oppressed. — D.J.H. 

347.  G.  M.  Lee,  “Further  on  Pantos,  ‘Perhaps’?”  NovTest  19  (3,  77)  240. 

To  the  evidence  that  pantos  in  the  NT  may  sometimes  mean  “perhaps”  l§  18-402 J,  one 
can  now  add  W.  E.  W.  Carr’s  comment  in  the  introduction  (p.  lxxiv)  to  Bar  Hebraeus’ 
Syriac  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  (1925)  that  the  Syriac  reading  kbr  meaning  “perhaps” 
in  Lk  4:23  is  more  apt  than  the  Greek  pantos,  which  Carr  took  to  mean  “surely.”— 
D.J.H. 

348.  E.  Lucchesi,  “Precedents  non  bibliques  a  l’expression  neo-testamentaire:  ‘Les 
temps  et  les  moments,’  ”  JonrnTheolStud  28  (2,  77)  537-540. 

The  expression  hoi  chronoi  kai  hoi  kairoi  (Acts  1:7;  1  Thes  5:1)  may  be  illumined  by 
Philo’s  refutation  of  a  pagan  (perhaps  Pythagorean)  sect  that  identified  God  and  time 
and  so  made  time  the  cause  of  cosmic  events  (see  Quaestiones  et  Solutiones  in  Genesin 
100).  Philo  insisted  that  the  kairoi  and  the  chronoi  derive  from  God.  A  similar  verbal 
distinction  is  found  in  Pistis  Sophia,  chaps.  40  and  75. — D.J.H. 

349.  E.  Petrolini,  “Valenza  filosofica  dell’antico  termine  ‘kairos’  attraverso  le  sue 
connessioni  semantiche,”  Sapienza  30  (3,  77)  346-362. 

Kairos  and  thirty  related  words  signifying  time,  proportion,  measure  and  their  ant¬ 
onyms,  e.g.  hybris,  are  studied  in  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  their  semantic  connec¬ 
tions  are  indicated  in  a  diagram.  Gradually  kairos  acquired  a  religious  meaning.  The 
essence  of  the  term  is  completely  fulfilled  in  the  NT,  where  kairos  is  the  fullness  of  time 
and  the  kairoi  are  the  moments  chosen  by  God  for  his  decrees  of  salvation  history.  The 
article  brings  out  the  richness  and  extensive  comprehension  of  the  term. — J.J.C. 


350.  M.  Carrez,  “La  Bible  du  Centenaire,”  RevHistPhilRel  57  (3,  77)  335-341. 

La  Bible  du  Centenaire,  which  was  planned  to  mark  the  centenary  of  the  Societe 
Biblique  Protestante  de  Paris  in  1918  but  was  completed  only  in  1947,  was  the  collabora¬ 
tive  effort  of  French-speaking  Protestant  scholars.  The  article  describes  the  organization 
of  the  project,  lists  the  various  contributors,  and  discusses  the  significance  of  the  transla¬ 
tion.  Its  concern  with  establishing  the  original  text,  its  method  of  translation  that  aims  at 
furnishing  the  reader  with  the  maximum  information  about  the  real  state  of  the  text,  its 
many  notes,  and  its  introductions  created  a  style  and  opened  the  way  for  all  modern 
French  translations  of  the  Bible. — D.J.H. 
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351.  L.  Legrand,  “Good  News  Bible,”  IndTheolStud  14  (3,  ’77)  309-317. 

The  TEV  translation  of  the  NT  is  excellent — exegetically  accurate  and  often  percep¬ 
tive,  and  linguistically  efficient  in  applying  successfully  the  double  principle  of  simple 
language  and  dynamic  equivalence.  This  assessment  is  illustrated  by  analysis  of  Rom 
3:21-25,  and  the  OT  is  also  examined  and  praised.  The  Good  News  Bible,  however,  is 
probably  not  entirely  suitable  for  English  liturgical  use. — L.L.  (Author.) 

352.  V.  Perry,  “Two  Modern  Versions  Compared,”  EvangQuart  49  (4,  ’77)  206-219. 

The  article  compares  the  New  English  Bible  and  Today’s  English  Version.  The 
eclectic  nature  of  the  NEB  text  is  obvious,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  NEB  is  willing  to 
adopt  poorly  attested  readings,  including  Western  readings,  when  other  considerations 
such  as  style  and  content  have  influenced  a  decision.  Investigation  of  general  accuracy, 
interpretation,  theology,  and  style  suggests  that  NEB  is  inferior  to  TEV  in  several 
respects.  TEV  can  bring  God’s  word  much  more  simply,  directly,  and  clearly  to  so  many 
more  people  than  NEB  does. — D.J.H. 

353.  S.  Prickett,  “What  do  the  Translators  Think  They  are  Up  To?”  Theology  80 
(678,  ’77)  403-410. 

The  latest  English  translations  of  the  Bible  are  characterized  by  a  naivete  of  theology. 
It  is  simply  not  possible  “to  use  language  that  is  natural,  clear,  simple,  and  unambigu¬ 
ous”  as  the  preface  to  the  Good  News  Bible  (1976)  claims  to  attempt,  because  religion  is 
not  about  things  that  are  natural,  clear,  simple,  and  unambiguous.  The  Authorized 
Version  (KJV)  is  much  more  subtle  theologically  than  the  modern  versions  are.  These 
points  are  discussed  with  reference  to  the  translation  of  1  Kgs  19:8-12  and  Mt  1:18. — 
D.J.H. 

354.  A.  R.  Walmsley,  “Reflections  in  Aid  of  a  Future  Lectionary,”  ClerRev  62  (12, 
’77)  480-487. 

The  English  Jerusalem  Bible  is  excellent  for  certain  purposes,  but  it  is  often  far  from 
fitted  for  reading  aloud.  Its  principal  literary  weaknesses  are  commonplace  language, 
avoidance  of  the  unusual  or  archaic,  overclarification,  and  lack  of  rhythm.  The  JB, 
however,  does  have  decisive  superiority  over  the  RSV  in  the  Pauline  and  non-Johannine 
epistles.  Nevertheless,  a  lectionary  should  be  designed  specifically  for  reading  aloud. — 
D.J.H. 


Bulletins 

355.  M.  Bouttier,  “Bulletin  de  Nouveau  Testament,”  EtudTheolRel  52  (4,  ’77)  557- 
581. 

Comments  on  thirty  books  recently  published  in  French,  German,  or  English  are 
presented  under  three  headings:  introduction,  history,  and  context  (ten  items);  the 
Pauline  domain  (sixteen);  and  the  book  of  Revelation  (four).  [To  be  continued.) — D.J.H. 

356.  M.-E.  Lauziere  and  M.-V.  Leroy,  “Ecriture  Sainte,”  RevThom  77  (3,  ’77)  473- 
489. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  thirteen  recently  published  books  on  various  aspects 
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of  the  NT  field.  Most  of  the  items  were  published  in  French,  though  works  in  English, 
Italian,  and  German  are  included. — D.J.H. 

357.  G.  W.  MacRae,  “Books  About  the  Book,  Words  About  the  Word,”  America 
[New  York]  137  (17,  ’77)  380-388. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  fifty-three  recently  published  books  (all  in  English)  on 
general  biblical  matters,  OT  exegesis  and  themes,  Jesus,  intertestamental  Judaism, 
individual  NT  books  and  themes,  and  Paul. — D.J.H. 

358.  R.  P.  Martin,  “Review  of  theological  journals,  1976,”  Themelios  3  (1,  ’77)  21-25. 

This  annual  survey  of  periodical  literature  in  English  [see  §  21-335]  focuses  on  articles 
of  general  interest  or  items  that  are  rich  in  bibliography  and  provide  an  overview  of  the 
issues  at  stake.  The  material  is  presented  under  these  headings:  OT  (eight  items),  bibli¬ 
cal  theology  (four),  NT  (thirteen),  and  theology  (five). — D.J.H. 

359.  D.  Senior,  “The  New  Testament  in  Review,”  BibToday  91  (’77)  1311-14. 

Comments  on  recently  published  books  (all  in  English)  dealing  with  Christology  (three 
items),  death  and  resurrection  (six),  new  commentaries  (six),  and  the  NT  and  history 
(three). — D.J.H. 


360.  D.  Senior,  “New  Testament  in  Review,”  BibToday  93  (’77)  1444-48. 

This  bulletin  of  recently  published  books  (all  in  English)  has  five  major  divisions: 
Jesus,  Paul,  Gospels,  NT  theology,  and  tools  for  teachers.  Brief  descriptions  and  evalua¬ 
tions  are  provided. — D.J.H. 


GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  ( General ) 

361.  L.  Bouyer,  “Un  tremblement  de  terre  dans  la  critique  du  Nouveau  Testament,” 
NovVet  52  (4,  ’77)  307-312. 

Research  on  the  Gospels  is  in  a  state  of  agonizing  reappraisal.  The  validity  of  the 
Two-Document  hypothesis,  the  late  dating  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  rigid  distinction 
between  Hellenistic  Judaism  and  Palestinian  Judaism,  and  the  post-A.D.  70  setting  of 
the  Gospels  are  all  being  called  into  question.  The  traditional  attributions  of  the  Gospels 
now  seem  more  probable. — D.J.H. 

362.  T.  Muraoka,  “On  the  Syriac  Particle  it,”  BiblOr  34  (1-2,  ’77)  21-22. 

Examination  of  the  Old  Syriac  Gospels  in  Codex  Sinaiticus  shows  that  the  mor- 
phosyntax  of  nominal  clauses  with  the  particle  ’it  [see  §  20-373]  has  a  three-dimensional 
structure:  nonsuffixed  form,  indefinite  subject,  and  existential  meaning  (e.g.  Mt  8:9,  20); 
suffixed  form,  definite  subject,  and  locative  meaning  (e.g.  Jn  4:37;  8:44);  suffixed  form, 
definite  subject,  and  copulaic  meaning  (e.g.  Mt  24:45;  Mk  12:11). — D.J.H. 

363r.  M.  Smith,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  a  Secret  Gospel  of  Mark  [NTA  18,  p.  112; 
§  20-44r], 

R.  H.  Fuller,  “Longer  Mark:  Forgery,  Interpolation,  or  Old  Tradition?”  Cent 
HermStudProt  18  (’75)  1-11. — Smith  has  failed  to  apply  tradition-historical  methods  in 
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order  to  establish  the  earliest  discernible  form  of  the  resuscitation  narrative.  The  com¬ 
plete  trajectory  runs  as  follows:  the  eschatological  prophet  who  practiced  exorcisms  as  a 
sign  of  the  coming  kingdom  became  successively  the  divine  man/wonder-worker  (the 
pre-Markan  miracle  catenae,  the  pre-Johannine  signs  source,  and  the  Clementine  resus¬ 
citation  in  its  original  form),  a  mystagogue  initiating  converts  in  a  nocturnal  baptismal 
rite  (the  Alexandrian  longer  Mk),  and  finally  the  practitioner  of  libertinist  homosexual 
rites  (Carpocrates).  The  new  pericope,  while  not  as  significant  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  historical  Jesus  as  Smith  supposed,  poses  a  neat  problem  in  the  history  of  the  Jesus 
tradition,  illuminates  a  trajectory  through  which  that  tradition  passed,  and  throws 
significant  light  on  the  earlier  history  of  the  Johannine  tradition.  [In  the  same  issue  there 
are  responses  by  twelve  scholars,  the  minutes  of  the  discussion  inspired  by  the  paper, 
and  a  two-page  list  of  published  reactions  to  Smith’s  proposals.] — D.J.H. 

364.  T.  M.  Suriano,  “Christian  Faith  and  the  Miracles  of  Jesus,”  BibToday  92  (’77) 
1358-64. 

Both  the  view  that  the  Gospel  miracles  “prove”  our  faith  and  the  assumption  that 
Jesus  always  required  faith  of  the  miracle  recipients  are  faulty  approaches  to  the  faith- 
miracle  relationship.  A  more  viable  approach  (1)  accents  the  faith  communication  over 
the  historical  details,  (2)  distinguishes  between  the  faith  that  Jesus  may  or  may  not  have 
demanded  of  the  miracle  recipients  and  the  faith  that  the  Evangelists  demand  of  us  as 
their  readers,  and  (3)  recognizes  intelligent  and  well-informed  faith  as  the  key  that 
unlocks  the  potential  of  the  miracle  passages. — D.J.H. 

365.  E.  M.  Yamauchi,  “The  Word  From  Nag  Hammadi,”  ChristToday  22  (7,  ’78) 
467-470. 

Descriptions  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  the  Gospels  discovered  at  Nag  Hammadi,  the 
agrapha  of  Jesus,  Gospel  of  Thomas,  and  the  secret  Gospel  of  Mark  published  by  M. 
Smith  in  1973.  Study  of  these  materials  reveals  the  relative  poverty  and  inferiority  of  the 
mass  of  extracanonical  literature  and  highlights  the  precious  value  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
preserved  in  the  NT. — D.J.H. 

Jesus 

366.  D.  L.  Berry,  “Buber’s  View  of  Jesus  as  Brother,”  J ournEcumStud  14  (2,  ’77) 
203-218. 

In  his  portrayal  of  Jesus  as  brother,  M.  Buber  distinguished  a  genuinely  Jewish  way  of 
regarding  Jesus  from  a  Christianized  way.  For  Buber,  Jesus  was  a  fulfilled  man  but  not 
the  fulfillment,  a  man  of  faith  but  not  an  object  of  faith,  and  a  messianic  man  but  not  the 
Messiah.  Modern  scholarship  does  not  support  Buber  on  his  sharp  contrast  between 
Paul  and  Jesus  or  between  Paul  and  Judaism,  on  his  hermeneutical  appeal  to  the 
Hellenization  of  either  Judaism  or  the  gospel,  on  his  claim  that  Jesus  lived  and  moved 
within  the  religious  sphere  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  and  on  his  use  of  the  distinction 
between  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  kerygmatic  Christ.  Nevertheless,  Buber’s  view  of 
Jesus  as  brother  is  a  sobering  one  and  contributes  to  a  chastened  understanding  of  Jesus 
by  the  Christian. — D.J.H. 

367.  B.  C.  Butler,  “God’s  Kingdom:  Future  or  Present?”  DownRev  95  (320,  ’77) 
164-175. 

In  the  preaching  of  Jesus  the  idea  of  a  reign  of  God  was  partially  realized  but  essen- 
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tially  future.  The  future  reign  was  already  present  in  the  good  news  offered  by  Jesus  and 
heard  by  some  with  rejoicing  faith.  Jesus  maintained  that  the  end  had  already  dawned 
and  the  accomplishment  was  imminent.  As  to  what  shape  the  end  would  take,  he  simply 
put  his  total  trust  in  God. — D.J.H. 

368.  A.  Denaux,  “De  moderne  Joodse  visie  op  Jezus  van  Nazaret”  [The  Modern 
Jewish  View  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth],  Collationes  23  (3,  ’77)  287-313. 

The  article  begins  by  mentioning  some  medieval  Jewish  portraits  of  Jesus  and  point¬ 
ing  out  how  the  Enlightenment,  with  its  distinction  between  Jesus’  own  religion  and  the 
Christian  faith  and  its  idea  of  tolerance,  created  the  conditions  for  bringing  Jesus  back 
home  to  his  own  people  (S.  Ben-Chorin).  Then  the  most  important  presentations  of  the 
modern  Jewish  view  of  Jesus  (C.  G.  Montefiore,  J.  Klausner,  R.  Eisler,  L.  Baeck,  M. 
Buber)  are  reviewed,  and  the  methods  and  results  of  two  recent  books  on  Jesus  (by  D. 
Flusser  and  S.  Ben-Chorin)  are  described  and  evaluated.  The  article  ends  with  several 
reflections  that  acknowledge  the  relevance  and  value  of  this  new  approach  but  also 
underline  the  continuing  differences  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  conceptions  of 
Jesus. — J.L. 

369.  P.  Fiedler,  “Ankniipfung  und  Widerspruch.  Uberlegungen  zum  Selbst-  und 
Sendungsbewusstsein  Jesu,”  BibKirch  32  (3,  ’77)  74-76. 

Jesus’  experiences  of  relationship  and  conflict  surely  had  an  impact  on  his  conscious¬ 
ness  of  himself  and  of  his  mission.  His  reactions  to  John  the  Baptist  and  to  the  social  and 
religious  traditions  of  his  people  were  especially  significant  in  shaping  his  identity. — 
D.J.H. 

370.  M.  J.  Geller,  “Jesus’  Theurgic  Powers:  Parallels  in  the  Talmud  and  Incantation 
Bowls,”  J ournJ ewStud  28  (2,  ’77)  141-155. 

Several  features  in  the  healing  stories  of  the  Gospels  (e.g.  the  demons  attacking 
human  victims,  the  language  of  the  exorcisms,  Jesus’  dialogues  with  demons)  have  clear 
parallels  in  the  magical  traditions  of  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Aramaic,  Syriac,  and 
Mandaic  incantation  bowls.  This  information  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  rabbinic 
references  to  Jesus  as  a  magician,  especially  the  baraita  in  uncensored  versions  of 
b.  Sank.  43a.  The  Gospels  relate  that  Jesus  taught  magic  to  his  disciples,  and  the  invoca¬ 
tion  of  Jesus’  name  for  authority  against  demons  was  introduced  as  a  new  element  into 
the  theurgic  magic  of  the  period.  The  references  to  Jesus  in  the  Babylonian  magic  bowls 
(e.g.  “through  the  mighty  strength  of  Jesus  the  Healer”  in  AIT  34:2)  fit  the  pattern 
established  in  the  NT  and  the  Talmud,  both  of  which  refer  to  Jesus’  role  as  a  successful 
theurgic  magician. — D.J.H. 

371.  T.  F.  Glasson,  “Schweitzer’s  Influence — Blessing  or  Bane?”  JournThe o IS tud  28 
(2,  ’77)  289-302. 

A.  Schweitzer’s  contention  that  Jesus  proclaimed  the  eschatological  kingdom  (as  op¬ 
posed  to  a  spiritual  or  material  one)  has  no  basis  in  the  apocalyptic  literature  (Psalms  of 
Solomon,  4  Ezra,  2  Baruch,  1  Enoch)  to  which  he  appealed  as  presenting  “the  late 
Jewish  view.”  There  was  no  single  apocalyptic  view  of  the  kingdom,  and  such  terms 
should  be  dropped  as  meaningless  and  confusing.  Dissenting  voices  like  those  of  R.  H. 
Charles  and  G.  Dalman  were  not  sufficiently  heeded,  and  the  whole  trend  had  a  lamen¬ 
table  effect  on  NT  scholarship  especially  with  reference  to  the  Son  of  Man. — D.J.H. 
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372.  S.  P.  Kealy,  “Jesus  the  Unqualified  Teacher,”  AfricEcclRev  19  (4,  77)  228-233. 

Though  he  lacked  the  basic  training  given  to  scribes  of  his  time,  Jesus  was  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  effective  teacher.  He  began  with  the  questions  and  life  situations  of  ordinary 
people,  encouraged  them  to  think  for  themselves,  lived  what  he  taught  others,  offered 
freedom,  and  stressed  community  and  service.  The  techniques  of  Jesus  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  any  teacher. — D.J.H. 

373.  R.  Maddox,  “The  Sense  of  New  Testament  Eschatology,” RejTheolRev  36  (2,  77) 
42-50. 

Critical  examination  of  the  views  of  A.  Schweitzer,  R.  Bultmann,  C.  H.  Dodd,  G.  E. 
Ladd,  and  D.  B.  Knox  [§  20-445]  indicates  that  eschatology  is  essential  to  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  and  of  the  NT,  that  the  fulfillment  of  eschatological  expectations  is  both 
present  in  Jesus’  ministry  and  future  from  the  perspective  of  that  ministry,  and  that  it  is 
imminent  in  so  far  as  it  is  future.  Its  present  and  future  aspects  mean  that  the  search  for 
the  strictly  logical  sense  of  eschatology  is  always  doomed  to  frustration  or  at  most  only 
partial  illumination.  Jesus  speaks  of  the  endtime  events  in  mythic  language  whose 
meaning  can  only  be  understood  when  properly  identified  and  heeded  as  such,  and  not 
confused  with  prosaic,  historical  prediction. — D.J.H. 

374.  I.  H.  Marshall,  “Preaching  the  Kingdom  of  God,”  ExpTimes  89  (1,  77)  13-16. 

Preachers  today  encounter  several  difficulties  in  treating  the  kingdom  of  God:  we  no 
longer  stand  in  the  crisis  situation  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus;  the  concept  seems  vague  and 
ill-defined;  the  word  “kingdom”  is  disappearing  from  the  modern  world.  A  positive 
solution  to  these  problems  will  understand  the  message  of  the  kingdom  as  meaning  that 
God  is  active,  that  he  is  active  on  behalf  of  his  people,  and  that  he  is  active  in  a  new  way 
for  each  hearer  of  the  message.  The  early  church  faced  these  difficulties  by  insisting  that 
the  person  in  whom  the  kingdom  was  revealed  had  replaced  the  kingdom  in  Christian 
preaching.  What  was  expressed  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  expressed  in  the  rest  of  the  NT  by  the  gospel  of  free  grace. — D.J.H. 

373.  U.  B.  Muller,  “Vision  und  Botschaft.  Erwagungen  zur  prophetischen  Struktur 
der  Verkiindigung  Jesu,”  ZeitTheolKirch  74  (4,  77)  416-448. 

Jesus’  personal  vision  of  Satan  plunging  from  heaven  (Lk  10:18)  underlies  his  unique 
proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  not  primarily  as  expectation  but  as  present  reality. 
Divine  agency  in  Satan’s  fall  is  prelude  to  the  demonstration  of  kingdom  power  in  the 
exorcisms  subsequently  executed  by  Jesus  and  the  disciples.  Jesus’  executive  manner  of 
speaking,  as  in  Mt  5:2 1-48,  takes  its  point  of  departure  from  this  vision,  for  the  new  age 
of  salvation  requires  a  fresh  formulation  of  the  divine  will  with  Jesus  taking  precedence 
in  authority  over  Moses.  The  radicality  of  Jesus’  ethical  pronouncements  emphasizing 
liberation  is  traceable  to  his  understanding  of  traditional  creation  theology  in  the  light  of 
his  vision.  From  such  a  perspective  the  Creator’s  gifts  described  in  Israel’s  hymnic 
tradition  are  made  accessible  in  Jesus’  own  ministry  without  cultic  or  national 
restriction. — F .  W.  D. 

37 6.  L.  Oberlinner,  “Identifikation  mit  Jesus?  Jesu  Leben  und  Botschaft  als  Norm 
und  Massstab  christlicher  Identitat,”  BibKirch  32  (3,  77)  76-78. 

Recognizing  need  as  the  basic  condition  of  humanity,  Jesus  proclaimed  the  gift  of 
God’s  love  and  the  demands  following  from  that  gift.  Jesus’  relationship  to  the  Father 
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made  Christian  existence  possible.  This  existence  involves  both  conflict  with  the  world’s 
egoism  and  relationship  with  God  as  Father. — D.J.H. 

I 

377.  R.  Pesch,  “Jesus — ein  freier  Mann.  Eine  Auslcgung  der  neutestamentlichen 
Uberlieferung,”  BibKirch  32  (4,  ’77)  103-109. 

Jesus  proclaimed  freedom,  exhorted  his  hearers  to  exercise  their  freedom,  and  through 
his  actions  liberated  them  from  disease  and  sin  and  from  the  fear  of  death.  When  his 
authority  was  challenged,  he  presented  himself  not  as  a  rabbi  or  learned  scribe  but  as 
one  sent  by  God  and  endowed  with  the  Spirit.  Jesus’  human  freedom  was  characterized 
by  his  enthusiasm,  prophetic  certitude,  messianic  self-consciousness,  unconventional 
behavior,  voluntary  obedience,  and  vicarious  death.  Far  from  being  preprogrammed  by 
the  Father,  he  had  the  limitless  task  of  free  obedience,  of  ingenious  spontaneity  and 
creativity.  Ultimately  this  freedom  was  rooted  in  his  divine  sonship  and  his  experience  of 
the  freedom  of  God.  His  freedom  from  the  power  of  sin  (see  Heb  4:15)  qualitatively 
distinguishes  Jesus’  freedom  from  our  own. — J.J.C. 

378.  M.  Vellanickal,  “  ‘Time’  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,”  Jeevadhara  7  (38,  ’77) 
155-163. 

Time  had  a  central  significance  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  course  of  events  led  up  to 
the  coming  of  Jesus  as  the  midpoint  of  redemptive  history  and  as  the  time  of  salvation 
and  judgment.  Waiting  for  his  time  to  be  shown  to  him  by  the  Father,  he  was  able  to 
confront  all  the  situations  in  his  life  with  certainty  and  strength.  The  time  of  salvation 
involves  the  destruction  of  evil  and  constant  vigilance  regarding  the  signs  of  the 
kingdom. — D.J.H. 

379r.  G.  Vermes,  Jesus  the  Jew  [NTA  19,  p.  114;  §  19-65r]. 

W.  R.  Stegner,  “Galilee  and  Christology,”  Explor  [Evanston,  IL]  3  (1,  ’77)  57- 
69. — Vermes  has  made  significant  contributions  to  NT  scholarship,  and  his  book  signals 
a  basic  change  in  direction.  But  in  reconstructing  charismatic  Judaism  and  locating  it  in 
Galilee,  he  relies  exclusively  on  sources  that  are  late  and  few  in  number.  He  could  have 
strengthened  his  case  if  he  had  consulted  the  reports  of  recent  archaeological  work  in 
Galilee. — D.J.H. 

Jesus,  §§  22-410,  657. 


Passion  and  Death 

380.  G.  O’Collins,  “Verso  una  teologia  della  croce,”  RassTeol  18  (4,  ’77)  345-359. 

As  an  approach  to  a  theology  of  the  cross,  three  major  topics  are  studied:  presupposi¬ 
tions  (idea  of  God,  theory  of  evil,  theory  of  expiation  or  representation),  the  fact  of  the 
crucifixion  (relation  to  other  Christological  mysteries,  the  freedom  of  all  involved,  the 
mythical  significance  of  the  cross),  and  our  response  to  the  mystery. — J.J.C. 

The  Resurrection 

381.  F.  Kerr,  “Recent  Catholic  Writing  on  the  Resurrection.  (1)  The  Empty  Tomb 
Story,”  NewBlackfr  58  (689,  ’77)  453-461;  “(II)  The  Appearance  Stories,”  58  (690, 
’77)  506-515. 

The  articles  investigate  how  the  Gospel  narratives  about  the  resurrection  are  treated 
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in  H.  Kiing’s  On  Being  a  Christian  (1977),  W.  Kasper’s  Jesus  the  Christ  (1976),  and  The 
Common  Catechism  (1975).  (1)  For  Kasper  and  the  Catechism  theologians  the  empty 
tomb  narrative  may  show  traces  of  the  record  of  a  historical  incident  (a  search  for  the 
tomb),  but  in  its  present  form  the  text  permits  an  interpretation  that  leaves  the  historic¬ 
ity  of  the  tomb  visit  on  one  side.  Kiing  prefers  to  take  the  story  as  an  expression  in 
narrative  form  of  the  early  church’s  faith  in  the  resurrection  as  contained  in  the  angel’s 
message.  (2)  The  view  that  the  Evangelists  were  as  creative  as  Paul  and  composed  their 
narratives  of  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord  in  order  to  meet  problems  current  in 
A.D.  70-90  has  become  widespread  and  respectable,  but  it  still  cannot  be  regarded  as 
self-evident  or  incontestable. — D.J.H. 

382.  N.  M.  Watson,  “  ‘The  Cause  of  Jesus  Continues?’  An  Investigation  of  the  Inten¬ 
tion  of  Willi  Marxsen,”  AusBibRev  25  (’77)  21-28. 

By  the  phrase  “die  Sache  Jesu  geht  weiter,”  W.  Marxsen  means  that  Jesus’  work  is 
going  on  and  that  he  is  inspiring  people  to  make  the  venture  of  faith  in  which  they  find 
new  life.  The  translations  of  Sache  as  “cause”  or  “purpose”  are  inadequate  to  express 
Marxsen’s  intention.  He  no  more  deserves  the  charge  of  watering  down  the  Easter  faith 
than  T.  W.  Manson  does. — D.J.H. 

Synoptics 

383.  J.  D.  G.  Dunn,  “Prophetic  T-Sayings  and  the  Jesus  tradition:  The  importance  of 
testing  prophetic  utterances  within  early  Christianity,”  NTStud  24  (2,  ’78)  175- 
198. 

The  main  weaknesses  of  R.  Bultmann’s  hypothesis  that  the  early  church  did  not 
distinguish  between  utterances  by  Christian  prophets  and  the  sayings  of  Jesus  are  the 
lack  of  substantive  parallels,  the  indecisiveness  of  form-critical  criteria,  and  the  church’s 
concern  to  preserve  the  tradition  of  Jesus’  teachings.  The  earliest  groups  and  assemblies 
of  Christians  were  alive  to  the  danger  of  false  prophecy,  and  the  criteria  used  in  testing 
the  spirits  were  conformity  with  past  revelation,  moral  conduct,  and  community  benefit. 
If  a  logion  like  the  saying  about  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man  (Mk  3:28-29;  Mt 
12:32;  Lk  12:10)  would  not  have  passed  all  the  tests,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  part  of 
the  authentic  Jesus-tradition  and  not  created  by  an  early  Christian  prophet.  The  incor¬ 
poration  of  prophetic  “I”-sayings  into  the  Jesus-tradition  was  by  no  means  a  large-scale 
affair.  Only  what  was  similar  to  the  characteristic  and  accepted  notes  of  Jesus’  ministry, 
death,  and  resurrection  would  have  been  accepted  as  a  word  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

384.  A.  Feuillet,  “Le  regne  de  Dieu  et  les  miracles  de  Jesus  d’apres  les  Evangiles 
synoptiques,”  EspVie  87  (49,  ’77)  655-669. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  salvific  character  of  the  reign  of  God  proclaimed  by  Jesus 
is  concretely  expressed  by  the  miracles  that  he  accomplished.  Rather  than  being  simply 
the  exploits  of  a  wonder-working  healer,  the  Gospel  miracles  announce  the  breaking-in 
of  a  new  world.  The  apparent  opposition  between  the  Synoptic  miracles  and  the  Johan- 
nine  signs  should  not  be  overemphasized.  It  is  false  to  suppose  that  the  Evangelists 
invented  these  stories  and  spread  them  about  merely  for  instruction  and  edification. — 
D.J.H. 

383.  M.  D.  Goulder,  “On  putting  Q  to  the  test,”  NTStud  24  (2,  ’78)  218-234. 

In  order  to  test  the  classic  four-source  (Mk,  Q,  M,  L)  solution  to  the  Synoptic  problem, 
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we  need  a  group  of  cases  in  which  Lk  agrees  with  Mt  against  Mk  in  expressions  that 
Luke  never  uses  elsewhere  or  to  which  he  shows  a  marked  aversion  or  that  are  unnatural 
or  matters  of  order.  Analysis  of  twelve  such  cases  (Lk  4:15-16;  4:16-5:11;  5:18;  6:14; 
7:27;  9:1;  9:34;  22:63-64;  22:62;  22:66;  23:53;  and  24:1  and  23:54)  indicates  that  Luke 
knew  Mt  and  that  Q  is  therefore  no  longer  a  valid  hypothesis. — D.J.H. 

386.  T.  K.  Seim,  “Nye  veier  i  lignelsesforskningen”  [New  Paths  in  Parable  Research], 
NorskTeolTids  78  (4,  ’77)  239-258. 

A  survey  of  recent  developments  in  parable  research  with  special  attention  to  their 
methodological  bases.  Such  techniques  range  from  the  more  traditional  form-  and 
redaction-critical  endeavors  to  structuralist  and  newer  literary-critical  approaches. — 
J.S.H. 

387.  H.  Sunden,  “Exegesis  and  the  Psychology  of  Religion.  Some  Remarks  on  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,”  Temenos  [Helsinki]  11  (’75)  148- 
162. 

The  parables  of  the  kingdom  suggest  that  knowledge  of  God’s  kingly  rule  came  with 
Jesus.  This  rule  must  be  understood  as  the  existent  something  that  one  can  confront  with 
the  help  of  the  parables.  It  must  also  be  imagined  as  retributive  forces  working  in  time 
and  as  a  world  order  with  which  one  must  cope — more  akin  to  the  tao,  the  rita,  or  the 
dike  of  nonbiblical  traditions  than  the  kingdom  “to  be  established”  or  the  kingdom  “to 
come”  of  Jewish  eschatology.  The  early  scientific  discussion  of  the  kingdom  neglected 
these  aspects  of  the  kingdom  parables.  In  the  Germany  of  Bismarck  a  Jesus  had  to  be 
found  who  was  politically  harmless,  and  he  appeared  in  the  apocalyptic  fanatic  pre¬ 
sented  by  J.  Weiss  and  A.  Schweitzer. — D.J.H. 

388.  K.  J.  Thomas,  “Torah  Citations  in  the  Synoptics,”  NTStud  24  (1,  ’77)  85-96. 

Of  the  OT  citations  in  the  Gospels  about  half  of  those  attributed  to  Jesus  conform  to 
the  LXX  text,  while  only  four  of  twenty-four  not  attributed  to  Jesus  do  so.  This  study 
analyzes  the  function  of  Torah  citations  in  the  Synoptics  in  three  categories:  (1)  nine 
attributed  to  Jesus  and  conforming  to  the  LXX,  (2)  four  not  attributed  to  Jesus  and  not 
conforming  to  the  LXX,  and  (3)  eight  attributed  to  Jesus  and  not  conforming  to  the 
LXX.  Those  that  do  not  conform  to  the  LXX  are  modified  to  suit  the  context.  Jesus  did 
not  use  rabbinic  methods  of  interpretation  but  was  concerned  with  the  broader  purpose 
and  intention  of  the  Torah  as  the  revelation  of  God’s  will. — G.W.M. 

Synoptics,  §  22-655. 


Matthew 

389.  E.  Krentz,  “The  Egalitarian  Church  of  Matthew,”  CurrTheolMiss  4  (6,  ’77) 
333-341. 

Matthew  gives  attention  to  the  character  of  the  Christian  community  in  a  way  that  no 
other  Evangelist  does.  For  him,  the  church  (1)  is  made  up  of  those  who  know  Jesus  and 
confess  him,  (2)  replaces  Israel  as  its  eschatological  consummation,  (3)  is  an  unstructured 
community  of  equals,  (4)  embraces  all  who  confess  Jesus  regardless  of  past  history,  race, 
or  social  position,  and  (5)  has  the  mission  of  extending  the  church  into  the  Gentile 
community. — D.J.H. 
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390.  G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg,  “Good  News/Bad  News:  The  Messiah  and  God’s  Frac¬ 
tured  Community,”  CurrTheolMiss  4  (6,  ’77)  324-332. 

A  triple  paradox  confronts  the  reader  of  Mt.  The  Evangelist’s  good  news  about  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  community  of  God’s  people  also  contains  the  bad  news 
that  the  Jews  as  a  people  have  been  rejected  by  God  because  they  rejected  Jesus. 
Furthermore,  though  Mt  is  in  a  sense  strongly  anti-Israelite,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  Jewish  of  the  four  Gospels.  Thirdly,  Matthew’s  version  of  the  good  news  has 
sometimes  fed  the  fires  of  hatred  and  prejudice  rather  than  freed  people  for  deeds  of 
love.  To  place  Mt  in  its  proper  perspective,  we  must  view  it  in  the  context  of  the  whole 
of  Judaism  contemporary  with  it,  treat  its  attitudes  in  the  context  of  the  whole  NT 
canon,  and  let  the  whole  Gospel  speak  to  us. — D.J.H. 

391.  R.  F.  Thiemann,  “Matthew’s  Christology:  A  Resource  for  Systematic  Theol¬ 
ogy,”  CurrTheolMiss  4  (6,  ’77)  350-362. 

Matthew’s  Gospel  is  organized  around  the  question  posed  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples  in 
16:13-16.  The  meaning  of  Peter’s  description  of  Jesus  as  Christ  and  Son  of  God  can  be 
discovered  by  observing  what  Jesus  does  and  what  is  done  to  him:  the  bestowal  of  the 
mission  on  him  as  Emmanuel  and  Son  of  God  (1:1-4:16),  the  exercise  of  his  mission  of 
authority  on  behalf  of  sinners  (4:17-17:8),  and  the  culmination  of  his  mission  in  the 
giving  of  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many  (21:1-28:20).  The  Gospel  seems  to  offer  a 
theological  position  in  which  the  ultimate  opposition  of  law  and  gospel  is  softened 
without  threat  to  the  necessity  of  Christ’s  evangelical  work  of  atonement. — D.J.H. 

Mt,  §  22-385. 

Mt  3:16-17,  §  22-448. 

392.  [Mt  5-7]  G.  A.  Tuttle,  “The  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  Its  Wisdom  Affinities  and 
Their  Relation  to  Its  Structure,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  20  (3,  ’77)  213-230. 

The  statements  by  Jesus  in  Mt  7:24-27  have  clear  affinities  with  the  OT  book  of 
Proverbs  and  may  in  fact  be  called  a  wisdom  speech.  The  form,  language,  imagery, 
content,  and  function  of  the  passage  are  typically  sapiential.  Moreover,  it  epitomizes 
the  pervasive  wisdom  antithesis,  the  doctrine  of  the  two  ways.  This  concluding  part  is 
the  structural  key  to  the  whole  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  is  by  and  large  organized 
along  the  lines  of  the  two-ways  dichotomy. — D.J.H. 

393.  [Mt  5:31-32]  A.  Stock,  “Matthean  Divorce  Texts,”  BibTheolBull  8  (1,  ’78) 
24-33. 

The  article  first  summarizes  J.  A.  Fitzmyer’s  study  on  the  Matthean  divorce  texts  in 
the  light  of  some  new  Palestinian  evidence  [§  21-76]  and  then  describes  the  explana¬ 
tions  proposed  by  A.  Isaksson,  D.  Daube,  and  J.  D.  M.  Derrett  for  the  origin  of  Jesus’ 
attitude  toward  divorce. — D.J.H. 

394.  [Mt  5:32]  B.  Vawter,  “Divorce  and  the  New  Testament,”  CathBibQuart  39  (4, 
’77)  528-542. 

The  form  of  the  logion  on  divorce  in  Mt  5:32  is  closer  than  Lk  16:18  to  what  a 
Palestinian  Jesus  or  his  spokesman  may  have  said.  Both  Mk  10:2-12  and  Mt  19:3-12 
represent  redactions  of  a  common  tradition  to  such  an  extent  that  the  original  setting  in 
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life  must  remain  problematic.  With  the  so-called  exceptive  clauses  in  Mt  5:32  and  19:9, 
Matthew  simply  adapted  the  dominical  saying  to  the  mores  of  a  society  in  which 
porneia  had  long  been  regarded  as  making  divorce  mandatory,  not  optional.  In  1  Cor 
7:12-16  Paul  either  was  unaware  of  the  tradition  that  saw  divorce  as  contrary  to  God’s 
intention  in  creation  or  understood  the  prohibition  of  divorce  as  intended  exclusively 
for  the  governance  of  the  Christian  community.  All  that  1  Tim  3:2;  5:9;  and  Tit  1:6  say 
is  that  for  some  determined  classes  within  the  church  a  second  marriage  was  deemed 
improper.  The  logion  of  Jesus  regarding  divorce  was  construed  by  the  earliest 
Christians  as  gospel  rather  than  law  and  was  adjusted  to  various  situations. — D.J.H. 

395.  [Mt  6:9-13]  J.  Ashton,  “Le  Notre  Pere,”  Christus  24  (96,  ’77)  459-470. 

The  manner  in  which  Jesus  taught  the  Lord’s  Prayer  reflects  his  message  and  points 
forward  to  the  passion.  “Thy  will  be  done”  is  echoed  at  Gethsemane  (Mk  14:36);  the 
petition  for  forgiveness  parallels  the  dying  Jesus’  prayer  for  his  enemies  (Lk  23:34), 
which  even  if  not  authentic  expresses  his  disposition;  and  the  request  to  be  delivered 
from  peirasmos,  the  final  onslaught  of  Satan,  refers  to  the  agony  and  recalls  God’s 
subjection  of  his  people  to  harsh  tests,  e.g.  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Israel’s  trials  in  the 
desert,  and  the  sufferings  of  Job.  Intended  as  valid  for  all  time,  the  words  of  the  Our 
Father  do  not  have  an  unchangeable  meaning.  Jesus  used  them  in  one  sense,  and 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  we  should  use  them  in  a  sense  adapted  to  our 
situation. — J.J.C. 

396.  [Mt  6:11]  H.  Bourgoin,  “Le  pain  quotidien,”  CahCercErnRen  25  (101,  ’77) 
1-17. 

The  element  epi  in  epiousios  (Mt  6:11;  Lk  11:3)  is  an  empty  prefix.  The  term  simply 
means  “essential.”  The  bread  was  surely  something  spiritual  rather  than  material  and 
was  originally  accompanied  by  the  possessive  pronoun  “your”  rather  than  “our”  as  in 
Lk  and  Mt.  The  hypothesis  proposed  by  J.  Carmignac  in  Recherches  sur  le  “Notre 
Pere”  (1969)  that  ton  arton  hemon  ton  epiousion  in  Mt  6:11  refers  to  the  new  manna 
sustaining  body  and  soul  until  the  morrow,  is  not  convincing. — D.J.H. 

397.  [Mt  8:1-4]  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  “Retelling  the  ‘Old,  Old  Story’:  The  Miracle  of  the 
Cleansing  of  the  Leper  as  an  Approach  to  the  Theology  of  Matthew,” 
CurrTheolMiss  4  (6,  ’77)  342-349. 

Matthew’s  version  of  the  healing  of  the  leper  in  8:1-4  neatly  divides  itself  into 
introduction  (v.  1),  exposition  (v.  2),  miraculous  deed  (v.  3),  and  conclusion  (v.  4).  The 
story  reveals  both  who  Jesus  is  (Messiah  and  Son  of  God)  and  what  he  does 
(inaugurates  the  messianic  age  of  salvation).  It  also  provides  a  paradigm  or  illustration 
for  members  of  Matthew’s  church  on  how  to  approach  the  Son  of  God  in  prayer. — 
D.J.H. 

398.  IMt  9:13]  D.  Hill,  “On  the  Use  and  Meaning  of  Hosea  vi.  6  in  Matthew’s 
Gospel,”  NTStud  24  (1,  ’77)  107-119. 

The  use  of  Hos  6:6  in  Mt  9:13  and  12:7  is  a  redactional  addition  by  Matthew  with  an 
independent  translation  of  the  Hebrew.  Against  the  background  of  hesed  in  Hosea, 
eleos  is  “that  constant  love  for  God  which  issues  in  deeds  of  compassion”;  it  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  better  righteousness  that  is  essential  for  admission  to  the  kingdom. 
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Examination  of  the  two  pericopes  confirms  this  meaning  and  shows  that  it  addresses 
situations  in  the  Matthean  church.  It  may  be  that  Matthew  was  consciously  opposing 
the  Jamnian  reinterpretation  by  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai  of  the  gmylwt  hsdym  (’ Abot  1:2) 
as  the  performance  of  the  commandments. — G.W.M. 

399.  J.  A.  Grassi,  “The  Last  Testament-Succession  Literary  Background  of  Matthew 
9:35-11:1  and  Its  Significance,”  BibTheolBull  7  (4,  ’77)  172-176. 

There  are  several  points  in  common  between  Jesus’  mission  discourse  in  Mt 
9:35-11:1  and  Jacob’s  last  testament  in  Gen  49:1-33:  calling,  transfer  of  power,  future 
forecasts,  names  of  the  Twelve,  and  conclusion.  Matthew  sought  to  establish  a  direct 
line  of  teaching  and  power  from  God  through  Jesus  and  from  Jesus  through  the 
Twelve  and  the  church  to  the  world.  For  Matthew,  apostolic  succession  was  a  living 
tradition  from  Jesus  himself. — D.J.H. 

400.  P.  W.  Barnett,  “Who  Were  The  ‘Biastai’  (Matthew  11:12-13)?”  RefTheolRev 
36  (3,  ’77)  65-70. 

The  juxtaposition  of  biazein  and  harpazein  in  Mt  11:12-13  suggests  the  compulsion 
of  physical  violence  against  the  will  of  the  person  concerned.  Jn  6:14-15,  with  its 
reference  to  the  crowd’s  trying  to  force  Jesus  to  be  king,  provides  the  vital  clue  for 
identifying  the  biastai  as  those  who  sought  to  force  the  coming  of  the  kingdom. 
Perhaps  the  kingdom  proclamation  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  combined  with  the 
“prophet-king”  way  of  thinking  formed  the  biastai  mentality.  The  biastai  could  not 
recognize  that  the  kingdom  was  already  in  their  midst  or  at  least  inaugurated  in  the 
ministry  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

401.  A.  Orbe,  “El  Hijo  del  hombre  come  y  bebe  (Mt  11,19;  Lc  7,34),”  Gregorianum 
58  (3,  ’77)  523-555. 

The  article  analyzes  Jesus’  statement  in  Mt  11:19  and  Lk  7:34  about  his  eating  and 
drinking,  examines  how  early  antiquity  understood  the  phenomenon,  and  compares 
the  stands  taken  by  orthodoxy  and  heresy  with  regard  to  it.  The  first  two  parts  review 
the  heterodox  interpretations  (e.g.  Marcion  and  Valentinus)  and  the  interpretations  of 
those  who,  taking  the  reality  of  the  incarnation  for  granted,  saw  no  particular 
difficulty  in  the  verse.  Irenaeus’  exegesis  of  Mt  11:19  occupies  the  main  section  of  the 
article.  Irenaeus  found  the  prophetic  action  of  the  daughters  of  Lot  (Gen  19:31-38) 
complemented  and  fulfilled  in  the  saying.  He  synthesized  the  whole  economy  of 
salvation  on  the  basis  of  the  analogy  between  Lot  and  Christ:  Lot’s  drinking  wine 
corresponded  to  Jesus’  earthly  life,  Lot’s  sleep  to  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  Lot’s 
semen  to  his  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption. — S.B.M. 

402.  J.  A.  Comber,  “The  Composition  and  Literary  Characteristics  of  Matt  11:20- 
24,”  CathBibQuart  39  (4,  ’77)  497-504. 

Mt  11:20  serves  as  a  title  for  the  woes-on-the-cities  unit,  in  that  it  calls  the  reader’s 
attention  to  the  major  themes  to  be  developed:  the  Christology  of  deeds,  the  rejection 
of  Jesus  by  the  cities,  and  Jesus’  condemnation  of  the  Jews.  The  main  part  of  the 
passage  is  a  double  series  of  pronouncements  of  judgment  (vv.  21a,  23a),  explanations 
for  judgment  (vv.  21b,  23b),  and  comparisons  of  eschatological  fates  (vv.  22,  24). 
Matthew  exploits  the  possibilities  of  repetition  and  parallelism  by  varying  certain 
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elements  of  the  second  series  while  keeping  other  elements  constant.  The  portrayal  of 
Jesus  as  a  miracle  worker  develops  an  already  well-established  theme  in  the  Gospel, 
but  the  role  of  pronouncer  of  woe  or  eschatological  judgment  is  new  for  the  Matthean 
Jesus.  By  introducing  the  unit  into  its  context  with  a  very  vague  narrative  thread  and 
by  allowing  Jesus  no  rivals  for  attention  in  the  scene,  Matthew  alerts  the  reader  to  a 
new,  tragic  turn  of  events:  Israel  is  rejecting  its  Messiah,  and  judgment  is  being 
pronounced. — D.J.H. 

Mt  12:7,  §  22-398. 

Mt  14:13-21,  §  22-423. 

Mt  19:3-9,  §  22-393. 

Mt  19:3-12,  §  22-394. 

403.  J.  Kodell,  “The  Celibacy  Logion  in  Matthew  19:12,”  BibTheolBull  8  (1,  ’78) 
19-23. 

According  to  Mt  19:12,  Christian  celibacy  is  a  vocation  from  God  undertaken 
because  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  a  response  to  an  experience  of  the  kingdom — 
being  seized,  grasped,  and  swept  away  by  Christ.  It  is  not  based  on  the  demands  of 
cultic  purity,  community  life,  holy  war,  or  male  suspicion  of  women. — D.J.H. 

404.  [Mt  19:16-22]  J.  P.  Burchill,  “Biblical  Basis  of  Religious  Life,”  RevRel  36  (6, 
’77)  900-917. 

The  Matthean  redactor  has  made  three  significant  changes  in  Mark’s  story  of  the 
rich  young  man:  in  v.  17  Jesus  issues  a  call  to  decision;  v.  19  includes  the  command¬ 
ment  to  love  one’s  neighbor;  and  v.  21  uses  the  term  teleios  (“perfect”).  In  Mt  19:21 
(see  5:48)  perfection  is  rooted  in  Jesus’  new  interpretation  of  the  Law  as  an  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  the  commandment  to  love  one’s  neighbor.  Religious  communities  must  give 
extreme  and  specific  witness  to  the  radical  spirit  of  the  gospel. — D.J.H. 

Mt  21:1-9,  §  22-412. 

Mt  21:10-17,  §  22-413. 

Mt  21:33-46,  §  22-414. 

Mt  26:36-46,  §  22-4l5r. 

Mt  26:64,  §  22-416. 

Mt  28:1-10,  §  22-417. 

405r.  [Mt  28:16-20]  J.  Lange,  Das  Erscheinen  des  Auferstandenen  im  Evangelium 
nach  Mattaus  [NTA  18,  p.  385;  §  21-384r]. 

B.  J.  Hubbard,  The  Matthean  Redaction  of  a  Primitive  Apostolic  Commission¬ 
ing  [NTA  19,  p.  390;  §  21-384r]. 

J.  P.  Meier,  “Two  Disputed  Questions  in  Matt  28:16-20,”  JournBibLit  96  (3,  ’77) 
407-424. — (1)  Lange  has  not  proved  his  thesis  that  Mt  28:16-20  is  totally  the  product  of 
Matthean  redaction,  a  new  edition  of  11:27.  Rather,  the  pre-Matthean  tradition  behind 
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the  pericope  involved  an  appearance  of  the  risen  Christ  in  Galilee  on  a  mountain  to 
which  he  had  ordered  his  disciples  to  go,  a  statement  concerning  exaltation  or 
enthronement,  a  command  to  baptize  or  to  begin  a  mission,  and  perhaps  even  a 
promise  of  continuing  divine  support  in  this  mission.  (2)  Hubbard’s  dissertation  is 
definitely  the  finest  work  done  on  the  problem  of  the  Gattung  of  Mt  28:16-20. 
Nevertheless,  the  supposed  commissioning-Ga^wrcg  is  too  broad  and  lacks  specificity. 
Also,  the  postresurrection  nature  of  the  epiphany  and  the  place  of  v.  18b  make  the 
application  of  the  commissioning-Ga^wwg  questionable.  The  reason  why  no  Gattung  is 
satisfactory  is  that  the  pericope  is  so  sui  generis,  so  much  a  product  of  Matthew’s 
redaction  of  traditional  material. — D.J.H. 

Mark 

406.  J.  L.  North,  MARKOS  O  KOLOBODAKTYLOS:  Hippolytus,  Elenchus,  VII. 
30,”  J ournTheolStud  28  (2,  ’77)  498-507. 

In  Hippolytus’  Elenchus  7:30  the  Evangelist  Mark  is  described  as  kolobodaktylos. 
The  epithet  is  probably  a  Greek  version  of  the  Latin  term  murcus — a  nickname  that 
Gallic  soldiers  had  for  those  of  their  Italian  comrades  who  disqualified  themselves  from 
the  hazards  of  military  service  by  cutting  off  their  thumbs.  Mark’s  desertion  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  in  their  evangelistic  campaign  (se^  Acts  13:13;  15:36-39)  earned  him  the 
insolent  pun  murcus. — D.J.H. 

407.  R.  C.  Tannehill,  “The  Disciples  in  Mark:  The  Function  of  a  Narrative  Role,” 
JournRel  57  (4,  ’77)  386-405. 

Mark’s  decision  to  write  a  Gospel  rested  on  the  assumption  that  there  were  essential 
similarities  between  the  situation  of  the  first  disciples  and  that  of  the  early  church.  He 
encouraged  this  identification  first  by  the  positive  portrayal  of  the  disciples  early  in  the 
Gospel  and  then  by  focusing  on  the  problems  shared  by  the  disciples  and  his  readers. 
But  as  the  inadequacies  of  the  disciples’  response  to  Jesus  become  increasingly  clear  in 
the  narrative,  the  readers  must  distance  themselves  from  the  disciples  and  begin  to 
seek  another  way.  Jesus  represents  the  positive  alternative  to  the  failure  of  the 
disciples.  The  second  part  of  the  article  examines  the  principal  episodes  of  the 
disciples’  story  in  Mk  with  a  view  to  isolating  aspects  of  the  Gospel’s  composition  that 
indicate  selective  emphasis  and  guide  the  readers’  response  to  the  disciples. — D.J.H. 

Mk  1:1,  §  22-509. 

Mk  1:10-11,  §  22-448. 

408.  D.  O.  Wretlind,  “Jesus’  Philosophy  of  Ministry:  A  Study  of  a  Figure  of  Speech 
in  Mark  1:38,”  J ournEvangTheolSoc  20  (4,  ’77)  321-323. 

The  expression  “I  came  out”  (exelthon)  in  Mk  1:38  has  two  meanings,  both  of  which 
are  absolutely  true:  Jesus  came  from  heaven  to  preach,  and  he  came  out  of  Capernaum 
before  the  people  could  confine  him  to  a  miraculous  healing  ministry.  This  instance  of 
amphibologia  suggests  that  Mk  1:21-45  is  a  unity,  that  Christ  had  a  well-defined 
philosophy  of  ministry,  and  that  he  fought  to  maintain  this  philosophy. — D.J.H. 

Mk  6:30-44,  §  22-423. 

Mk  10:2-12,  §  22-394. 
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409.  G.  Theissen,  “  ‘Wir  haben  alles  verlassen’  (MC.  X  28).  Naichfolge  und  soziale 
Entwurzelung  in  der  jfidisch-palastinischen  Gesellschaft  des  I.  Jahrhunderts  n. 
Ch.,”  NovTest  19  (3,  ’77)  161-196. 

Social  uprooting  refers  to  departure  from  the  hereditary  place  of  habitation  with  a 
more  or  less  sharp  break  from  familiar  norms.  After  assembling  all  the  statements 
about  social  uprooting  relative  to  the  Jesus-movement,  the  article  investigates  analo¬ 
gous  phenomena  in  the  world  of  the  NT  according  to  this  pattern:  evasive  behavior 
(emigrants  and  new  settlers,  the  Qumran  community),  aggressive  behavior  (robbers, 
resistance  movements),  and  subsiditive  behavior  (beggars  and  vagabonds,  prophetic 
movements).  Under  these  headings  the  former  groups  represented  social  disintegration, 
while  the  latter  groups  constituted  an  intra-Jewish  renewal  movement.  The  third  part 
of  the  article  presents  an  interpretation  of  social  uprooting  as  anomic  behavior  and 
analyzes  the  connections  between  early  Christian  discipleship  and  the  social  crisis  of 
lst-century  A.D.  Palestine.  Both  religious  and  social  conditions  influenced  discipleship 
in  primitive  Christianity. — D.J.H. 

410.  [Mk  10:38-39]  V.  Howard,  “Did  Jesus  Speak  about  His  Own  Death?” 
CathBibQuart  39  (4,  ’77)  515-527. 

The  widely  accepted  judgment  that  Mk  10:38b-39  is  a  vaticinium  ex  eventu  ignores 
a  number  of  formal,  linguistic,  and  material  considerations.  The  logion  was  intended 
for  a  different  context  in  the  tradition  and  has  been  worked  into  the  paradigm  found  in 
Mk  10:35-38a,  40.  The  terms  poterion  and  baptisma  communicate  the  total  experience 
of  suffering  and  death  and  do  not  demand  a  sacramental  interpretation.  The  content  of 
the  saying  is  quite  different  from  other  Synoptic  texts  that  speak  of  the  passion  of 
Jesus.  Mk  10:38b-39  can  serve  as  the  bridge  from  the  Jesus  who  was  aware  of  the 
likelihood  of  his  own  violent  death  and  was  later  remembered  as  having  the  right  to 
demand  of  his  disciples  the  willingness  to  accept  the  same  fate,  to  the  post-passion  and 
resurrection  formulations  of  the  early  church  regarding  the  soteriological  significance  of 
Jesus’  death. — D.J.H. 

411.  W.  J.  Moulder,  “The  Old  Testament  Background  and  the  Interpretation  of 
Mark  x.  45,”  NTStud  24  (1,  ’77)  120-127. 

Mk  10:45  is  of  Palestinian  origin  and  can  be  adequately  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of 
Isa  53  and  the  use  made  of  it  in  Daniel  and  1  Enoch  without  appeal  to  Pauline 
influence.  Lk  22:27  is  not  earlier  than  Mk  10:45  but  may  derive  from  a  common 
source.  The  “inward  humility”  in  the  saying  is  in  harmony  with  Mt  8:20  and  11:19, 
and  the  emphasis  on  the  Son  of  Man  serving  may  be  in  reaction  to  Dan  7:14. — 
G.W.M. 

412.  [Mk  11:1-10]  R.  Bartnicki,  “Teologia  ewangelistow  w  perykopach  o  wjezdzie 
Jezusa  do  Jerozolimy  (Die  Theologie  der  Evangelisten  in  den  Berichten  fiber  den 
Einzug  Jesu  in  Jerusalem),”  StudTheolV ars  15  (2,  ’77)  55-76. 

All  four  Evangelists  agree  that  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  bears  messianic 
import,  but  each  formulates  it  differently.  Mk  11:1-10  announces  the  coming  of  the 
messianic  kingdom  of  David  established  by  Jesus  the  wonder-worker,  who  receives  no 
messianic  title.  Mt  21:1-9  proclaims  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  prophesied  Son  of 
David  and  eschatological  prophet.  Lk  19:28-40  presents  Jesus  as  King  (like  Solomon 
and  Jehu)  and  Messiah  whose  advent  brings  joy  and  peace  to  his  followers.  Jn  12:12-19 
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describes  Jesus  as  King  of  peace  and  King  of  life  and  death  (see  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
in  Jn  11). — J.P. 

413.  [Mk  11:15-19]  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “The  Zeal  of  the  House  and  the  Cleansing  of 
the  Temple,”  DownRev  95  (319,  ’77)  79-94. 

In  cleansing  the  Temple  (Mk  11:15-19;  see  Mt  21:10-17;  Lk  19:45-46;  Jn  2:13-17) 
Jesus  acted  out  a  scenario  formed  in  Isa  59:14-20  for  one  who  recognized  himself  as 
God’s  servant.  The  Messiah  comes  to  check  that  the  Temple  is  a  fit  place  to  which  the 
nations  may  resort.  The  action,  though  violent,  was  a  demonstration,  a  matter  of 
principle  carried  out  in  action  as  well  as  words.  Nehemiah’s  cleansing  of  the  Temple 
was  undoubtedly  taken  as  a  precedent.  The  Markan  chronology  of  the  event  is 
probably  more  correct  than  the  Johannine. — D.J.H. 

4 14.  [Mk  12:1-12]  A.  Strus,  “Funkcja  obrazu  w  przekazie  biblijnym:  obraz  winnicy 
w  Iz  5,  1-7  i  w  Ewangelii  (Fonction  de  l’image  dans  le  message  biblique:  l’image 
de  la  vigne  en  Is  5,  1-7  et  dans  l’Evangile),”  StudTheolVars  15  (2,  ’77)  25-54. 

Following  the  methodology  of  L.  Alonso  Schokel,  this  essay  investigates  images  in 
Scripture  from  the  perspective  of  literary,  emotional,  and  theological  content.  The 
vineyard  song  in  Isa  5:1-7  yields  three  ideas  to  such  analysis:  life  (vineyard),  love 
(cultivation),  and  judgment  (nature  of  harvest).  These  results  allow  for  a  threefold 
interpretation:  anthropological  (character  of  human  life  and  love),  theological  (God 
gives  life,  loves  each  individual,  and  judges  individuals  who  reject  his  love),  and 
historical  (the  coming  Assyrian  invasion  is  described  in  the  rest  of  Isa  5,  to  which  vv. 
1-7  are  an  introduction).  Vineyard  imagery  occurs  in  three  places  in  the  Gospels.  Mt 
20:1-16  bears  no  relationship  to  Isa  5.  The  Synoptic  account  of  those  who  rent  a 
vineyard  but  refuse  to  return  the  harvest  to  the  owner  (Mt  21:33-46;  Mk  12: 1-12;  Lk 
20:9-19)  repeats  the  themes  of  love  and  judgment  from  Isa  5,  but  in  place  of  life  it 
substitutes  death  (killing  the  beloved  son).  New  elements  are  added  (renters,  son,  and 
servants),  but  the  imagery  no  longer  symbolizes  the  chosen  people.  Finally,  Jn  15:1-6 
repeats  and  embellishes  the  themes  of  Isa  5.  Clearly  then,  biblical  images  that  become 
symbols  undergo  emendation  from  one  context  to  another  and  require  appropriate 
shifts  in  interpretation. — J.P. 

4l5r.  [Mk  14:32-42]  A.  Feuillet,  L’agonie  de  Gethsemani.  Enquete  exegetique  et 
theologique  suivie  d’un  etude  du  “Mystere  de  Jesus”  de  Pascal  (Paris:  Gabalda, 
1977). 

P.-L.  Carle,  “L’agonie  de  Gethsemani.  Enquete  exegetique  et  theologique  du  Pere 
Feuillet,”  Divinitas  21  (3,  ’77)  429-432. — The  author’s  patient  and  nonpolemical 
treatment  of  various  exegetical  theories  regarding  the  Gethsemane  pericope  is  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  desire  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  letter  of  Scripture  and  so  to 
disengage  the  spirit  of  the  inspired  text.  The  meaning  of  the  agony  in  the  garden  is 
clarified  by  relating  it  to  the  temptations  previously  inflicted  by  Satan,  e.g.  after  the 
baptism  and  the  transfiguration.  This  effort  to  deal  with  the  theological  problems 
raised  by  the  agony  (especially  the  problem  of  evil)  is  welcome. — D.J.H. 

4 16.  R.  Kempthorne,  “The  Marcan  Text  of  Jesus’  Answer  to  the  high  Priest  (Mark 
xiv  62),”  NovTest  19  (3,  ’77)  197-208. 

Neither  external  evidence  nor  consideration  of  Markan  style  and  Christology  is 
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sufficient  to  establish  the  reading  sy  eipas  hoti  egd  eimi  as  the  original  text  of  Mk 
14:62.  However,  the  reply  in  the  long  text  (“you  have  said  that  I  am”)  is  not  really 
appropriate  to  the  open-ended  question  (“are  you.  .  .  ?”)  posed  by  the  high  priest  in 
14:61.  The  difficulty  involved  in  the  long  reading  is  more  likely  to  have  arisen  through 
scribal  corruption  than  through  Mark’s  carelessness.  Therefore,  the  unequivocal  reply 
(“I  am”)  can  be  read  with  confidence.  The  parallels  in  Mt  26:64  and  Lk  22:70  should 
be  seen  as  independent  adaptations  of  sy  legeis  in  Mk  15:2. — D.J.H. 

417.  M.  D.  Goulder,  “Mark  xvi.  1-8  and  Parallels,”  NTStud  24  (2,  ’78)  235-240. 

Comparison  of  Mt  28:1-10;  Mk  16:1-8;  and  Lk  24:1-11  shows  that  both  Matthew 
and  Luke  were  interpreting  Mk  as  their  primary  text.  The  agreements  between  Mt  and 
Lk  against  Mk  do  not  provide  decisive  proof  that  Luke  also  used  Mt.  But  Luke’s 
phrasing  in  23:54  (kai  sabbaton  epephdsken)  seems  to  recall  Mt  28:1  (t\  epiphoskous\ 
eis  mian  sabbaton).  Luke  employed  the  same  word  (epiphoskein) — the  only  other  time 
it  occurs  in  the  NT — in  a  forced  sense  that  could  be  justified  by  Mt  28:1  but  not 
otherwise,  and  in  the  same  context  of  the  women  seeing  the  tomb.  Attempts  to  explain 
Lk  23:54  on  other  grounds  are  not  convincing. — D.J.H. 

Luke 

418.  J.  Ernst,  “Das  Evangelium  nach  Lukas — kein  soziales  Evangelium,”  Theol 
Glaub  67  (4,  ’77)  415-421. 

The  gospel  is  the  proclamation  of  God’s  eschatological  offer  of  salvation  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  concept  of  the  “social”  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  NT.  Luke  did 
deal  with  certain  social  problems,  but  this  was  not  at  all  his  central  theme.  Rather 
than  being  a  social  gospel,  Lk  is  the  Gospel  of  God’s  love  that  will  be  displayed 
powerfully  in  the  future  kingdom  but  is  even  now  experienced  concretely  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  in  the  activity  of  his  disciples. — D.J.H. 

419.  A.  W.  Wainwright,  “Luke  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Kingdom  to  Israel,” 
ExpTimes  89  (3,  ’77)  76-79. 

The  allusions  that  Luke  made  to  the  future  of  Israel  and  Jerusalem  (especially  Lk 
21:24)  are  best  explained  by  assuming  that  he  shared  a  large  measure  of  traditional 
Jewish  expectation.  Although  he  believed  that  God  had  rejected  Israel,  he  did  not 
believe  the  rejection  to  be  final. — D.J.H. 

Lk,  §§  22-385,  457,  482. 

420.  [Lk  1:46-55]  E.  Hamel,  “La  donna  e  la  promozione  della  giustizia  nel  ‘Mag¬ 
nificat,’  ”  RassTeol  18  (5,  ’77)  417-433. 

Though  its  material  and  language  are  largely  borrowed  from  the  OT,  the  Magnificat 
is  a  NT  hymn;  vv.  51-53  give  no  justification  for  revenge,  revolution,  or  holy  war. 
Viewing  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  God,  Mary  perceives  how  he  rights  the  wrongs 
afflicting  society  and  individuals  and  offers  hope  even  in  desperate  situations.  At  the 
same  time  the  attitude  of  the  Lord  implies  that  each  person  should  be  committed  to 
achieving  social  justice.  Mary  also  belongs  to  the  NT,  and  a  careful  study  of  her  words 
should  correct  certain  distortions  in  Marian  piety  by  revealing  her  as  more  human, 
more  truly  feminine,  and  a  Christian. — J.J.C. 
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421.  P.  Auffret,  “Note  sur  la  structure  litteraire  de  Lc  i.  68-79,”  NTStud  24  (2,  ’78) 
248-258. 

A.  Vanhoye’s  illuminating  proposal  regarding  the  literary  structure  of  the  Benedictus 
[§  11-734]  can  be  improved  by  taking  seriously  the  distinction  between  the  benediction 
(vv.  68-75)  and  the  prophecy  (76-79),  by  paying  attention  to  the  recurrences  of  “Lord” 
(68,  76),  “holy”  (70,  72),  “mercy”  (72,  78),  “give”  (73,  77),  “high”  (76,  78),  and  “way” 
(76,  79),  and  by  relying  more  on  the  verbal  correspondences  than  on  the  thematic 
correspondences.  The  main  part  of  the  articte~is~a  detailed  analysis  of  the  literary 
structure  of  the  passage  in  which  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  with  Vanhoye 
are  noted.  This  general  outline  emerges:  68-69  (A),  70  (B),  71  (A'),  72-73a  (B'),  73b-75 
(A'A),  76a  (B),  76b-77  (AA'),  78  (B'),  79  (A'A).  With  its  literary  center  in  vv.  73b-75, 
the  hymn  moves  backward  from  David  (68-70)  to  the  Patriarchs  ( 7 1  - 7 3 a)  and  forward 
from  the  Baptist  (76-77)  to  the  Savior  (78-79).  The  four  stages  also  show  a  parallel 
movement:  prophets  (68-70)/mercy  (71-73a),  prophet  (76-77)/mercy  (78-79). — D.J.H. 

422.  [Lk  2:41-52]  R.  E.  Brown,  “The  Finding  of  the  Boy  Jesus  in  the  Temple;  A 
Third  Christmas  Story,”  Worship  51  (6,  ’77)  474-485.  [See  §  21-413.] 

The  story  of  the  finding  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple  was  originally  independent  of  the 
narrative  sequence  that  now  precedes  it.  The  clear  pattern  of  stories  of  famous  figures 
at  about  age  twelve  explains  why  and  how  a  boyhood  story  about  Jesus  would  have 
been  fashioned.  In  this  pattern  there  was  customarily  stress  on  at  least  three  features 
anticipated  from  what  was  known  of  the  subject’s  later  career:  piety  (see  Lk  2:41-42), 
wisdom  (see  Lk  2:52),  and  some  distinctive  aspect  of  his  life’s  work  (see  Lk  2:48-49). 
The  story  has  moved  the  revelation  of  Jesus  as  God’s  Son  to  the  first  moment  of  his 
adulthood  and  has  foreshadowed  the  cross  by  insisting  that  Jesus  preserved  his  identity 
in  the  role  of  a  servant.  The  scene  teaches  us  nothing  about  the  historical  development 
of  Jesus’  self-knowledge. — D.J.H. 

Lk  3:22,  §  22-448. 

Lk  4:23,  §  22-347. 

Lk  7:34,  §  22-401. 

423.  [Lk  9:10-17]  W.  R.  Stegner,  “Lucan  Priority  in  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand,”  BibRes  21  (’76)  19-28. 

The  account  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  in  Lk  9:10-17  is  prior  to  the  version 
in  Mk  6:30-44  (and  Mt  14:13-21).  This  conclusion  is  suggested  by  the  agreements 
(omissions,  synonyms,  word  order)  of  Mt  and  Lk  against  Mk,  the  pattern  of  verbal 
agreements  among  the  Evangelists,  the  research  of  T.  Schramm  on  Markan  material 
in  Lk,  the  presence  of  Markan  redactional  techniques  in  Mk  6:30-44,  and  the  odd 
striving  for  synonymic  parallels  between  Mk  and  Lk  coupled  with  the  significant 
number  of  common  words  that  Mk  and  Acts  share.  Whether  Mark  was  redacting 
Luke’s  account  or  one  similar  to  it  is  not  altogether  clear. — D.J.H. 

424.  M.  Corbin,  “Le  Christ  de  Dieu.  Meditation  theologique  sur  Lc  9,  18-27,” 
NouvRevTheol  99  (5,  ’77)  641-680. 

An  examination  of  the  propositions  of  faith  through  analysis  of  Peter’s  confession  of 
Jesus  as  the  Christ  and  the  subsequent  teaching  on  the  cross  in  Lk  9:18-2  7.  After 
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situating  the  passage  within  the  general  literary  structure  of  Lk  9,  the  article  provides 
an  exegesis  of  vv.  18-27  and  attempts  to  articulate  the  underlying  structure  of  belief 
found  in  the  passage.  Reflections  on  theological  and  Christological  questions  conclude 
the  study. — J.H.N. 

Lk  10:18,  §  22-375. 

Lk  11:2-4,  §  22-395. 

Lk  11:3,  §  22-396. 

425.  J.  Wilkinson,  “The  Case  of  the  Bent  Woman  in  Luke  13:10-17,”  EvangQuart 
49  (4,  ’77)  195-205. 

(1)  The  most  probable  diagnosis  of  the  bent  woman’s  disease  in  Lk  13:10-17  is 
spondylitis  ankylopoietica,  an  affection  of  the  spine  which  produces  fusion  of  its  joints. 
If  this  diagnosis  is  correct,  it  is  the  only  case  of  a  rheumatic  disease  that  is  identifiable 
in  the  Bible.  (2)  The  evidence  is  in  favor  of  physical  disease  and  against  the  presence  of 
demon  possession  and  the  occurrence  of  exorcism.  Yet  the  passage  does  imply  that  the 
disease  is  due  to  the  activity  of  Satan  and  that  the  cure  illustrates  God’s  power  over 
evil  and  Satan. — D.J.H. 

426.  [Lk  15:11-32]  R.  G.  Crawford,  “A  Parable  of  the  Atonement,”  EvangQuart  50 
(1,  ’78)  2-7. 

Forgiveness  in  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son  is  more  than  the  father’s  declaration  to 
the  son.  Rather,  it  is  a  creative  action,  something  done  and  borne  by  God  (e.g.  the 
cross).  The  story  of  the  prodigal  son  is  in  fact  a  parable  of  the  atonement. — D.J.H. 

427.  [Lk  15:11-32]  O.  Hofius,  “Alttestamentliche  Motive  im  Gleichnis  vom  verlore- 
nen  Sohn,”  NTStud  24  (2,  ’78)  240-248. 

The  parable  of  the  lost  son  in  Lk  15:11-32  contains  many  allusions  to  OT  texts  and 
motifs:  the  decision  to  return  home  (Hos  2:9),  the  confession  of  guilt  (Exod  10:16;  Num 
21:7),  the  father’s  way  of  accepting  back  the  son  (Gen  33:4),  the  clothing  provided  (Gen 
41:42),  the  fatted  calf  (1  Sam  28:24-25),  the  metaphorical  use  of  “dead”  and  “lost”  (Ps 
31:13),  the  elder  son’s  claim  that  he  never  transgressed  a  commandment  (Deut  26:13), 
and  his  charge  regarding  the  younger  son’s  life-style  (Prov  29:3).  The  story  clearly 
derives  from  someone  who  was  deeply  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  Luke’s  creation. — D.J.H. 

428.  [Lk  15:11-32]  B.  B.  Scott,  “The  Prodigal  Son:  A  Structuralist  Interpretation,” 
Semeia  9  (’77)  45-73. 

The  allegorical  identification  of  the  elder  son  with  the  Pharisees  blocks  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son:  Analysis  of  two  of  the  parable’s 
intermediate  structures — the  narrative  and  the  mythical — reveals  that  the  elder  son  is 
not  rejected  but  rather  serves  to  call  into  question  the  audience’s  traditional  mythical 
understanding  of  the  relation  between  elder  and  younger  sons. — D.J.H. 

429.  [Lk  15:11-32]  M.  A.  Tolbert,  “The  Prodigal  Son:  An  Essay  in  Literary 
Criticism  from  a  Psychoanalytic  Perspective,”  Semeia  9  (’77)  1-20. 

The  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  expresses  a  basic  human  desire  for  unity  and 
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wholeness  in  life.  This  is  borne  out  not  only  by  the  thematic  elements  in  the  parable 
but  also  by  the  structure  of  the  surface  narrative.  The  younger  son  in  seeking  sexual 
pleasure  and  breaking  religious  taboos  embodies  aspects  of  S.  Freud’s  concept  of  the 
id,  while  the  elder  son  shares  some  striking  analogies  with  the  superego  as  the  seat  of 
morality,  religion,  law,  and  judgment.  The  father  as  the  ego  attempts  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  both  the  id  and  the  superego  as  well  as  the  demands  of  reality.  Though  the 
wholeness  reached  by  and  in  the  father  at  the  close  of  the  story  is  limited  and  partial,  it 
is  still  a  kind  of  resolution,  perhaps  the  only  kind  that  life  allows. — D.J.H. 

430.  [Lk  15:11-32]  D.  O.  Via,  Jr.,  “The  Prodigal  Son:  A  Jungian  Reading,”  Semeia  9 
(’77)  21-43. 

An  analysis  of  the  narrative  functions  in  Lk  15:11-32  shows  that  the  prodigal  son 
story  and  the  elder  son  story  parallel  each  other  in  reverse  order:  (1)  leaving  home  and 
subsequent  destitution,  process  of  improvement,  celebration  accepted;  (2)  possibility  of 
being  at  home  and  celebration,  process  of  improvement  initiated  by  another,  celebra¬ 
tion  rejected.  In  a  Jungian  intrapsychic  interpretation  the  father  symbolizes  the  self, 
the  elder  brother  is  the  shadow,  and  the  prodigal  son  is  the  ego  in  search  of 
consciousness.  The  dynamics  involved  are  the  alienation  of  the  ego  from  the  self  and 
its  reintegration  through  coming  to  terms  with  the  shadow. — D.J.H. 

Lk  15:11-32,  §§  22-316,  334,  336. 

431.  [Lk  16:8]  J.  T.  Noonan,  Jr.,  “The  Devious  Employees,”  Commonweal  [New 
York]  104  (22,  ’77)  681-683. 

The  rendering  of  ton  oikonomon  tes  adikias  in  Lk  16:8  as  “devious  employee”  rather 
than  “wicked  manager”  in  The  New  American  Bible  is  inaccurate,  betrays  a  poor  sense 
of  English,  loosens  the  connections  between  different  parts  of  the  parable  that  the 
original  phrase  maintains,  and  is  unfaithful  to  the  traditions  of  our  church  and  of  our 
language. — D.J.H. 

Lk  16:18,  §  22-394. 

432.  F.  D.  Weinert,  “The  Parable  of  the  Throne  Claimant  (Luke  19:12,  14-l5a,  27) 
Reconsidered,”  CathBibQuart  39  (4,  ’77)  505-514. 

Combined  as  it  now  is  with  the  parable  of  the  pounds  in  Lk  19:11-17,  the  story 
about  the  throne  claimant  (vv.  12,  14- 15a,  27)  strengthens  the  Christological  and 
eschatological  meaning  of  that  parable.  Taken  by  itself,  the  story  offers  a  narrative 
especially  well  designed  to  address  efforts  motivated  by  personal  antagonism  that 
indirectly  seek  to  thwart  someone’s  claim  to  authority  before  it  can  be  validated.  The 
use  of  representatives  to  achieve  this  end  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  story.  Set  in  the 
context  of  Jesus’  eschatological  teaching  during  his  final  journey  from  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem,  the  story  of  the  throne  claimant  refutes  the  intercessory  approach  to  the 
imminent  arrival  of  God’s  reign  (see  Mt  3:7-10;  Lk  3:7-9).  It  could  not  fail  to  remind 
Jewish  hearers  of  an  embassy’s  success  in  thwarting  Demetrius’  attempt  to  seize  the 
Seleucid  throne  and  Archelaus’  hope  of  becoming  king  after  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great.  Jesus  tells  all  those  who  challenge  his  authority  that  no  one  can  escape  facing 
the  kingdom  on  the  terms  that  he  has  set  down. — D.J.H. 
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Lk  19:28-40,  §  22-412. 

Lk  19:45-46,  §  22-413. 

Lk  20:9-19,  §  22-414. 

4 33.  R.  R.  Rickards,  “Luke  22.25 — They  are  called  ‘Friends  of  the  People,’  ” 
BibTrans  28  (4,  ’77)  445-446. 

The  title  euergetes  was  often  given  to  eastern  princes  in  recognition  for  their  having 
rendered  notable  public  service.  The  verb  kalountai  might  be  better  taken  as  a  middle 
form  (“they  call  themselves”  or  “they  claim  the  title”)  than  as  a  passive.  A  good 
translation  of  the  phrase  in  Lk  22:25  would  be  this:  “and  the  rulers  seek  to  be 
rewarded  with  the  title  ‘Friends  of  the  People.’  ”• — D.J.H. 

Lk  22:27,  §  22-411. 

434.  [Lk  22:37]  W.  J.  Larkin,  Jr.,  “Luke’s  Use  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  Key  to  His 
Soteriology,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  20  (4,  ’77)  325-335. 

The  use  of  Isa  53:12  in  Lk  22:37  indicates  that  the  proper  way  to  understand  Luke’s 
soteriology  is  with  Jesus’  death  as  vicarious  atonement  at  its  base.  The  entire  Lukan 
passion  narrative  is  an  interpretive  midrash  on  this  OT  text.  The  development  of 
Jesus’  innocence  and  his  unjust  suffering  provides  the  foundation  of  objective  fact  on 
which  a  redemptive  understanding  of  Jesus’  death  may  be  built. — D.J.H. 

Lk  22:39-46,  §  22-415r. 

Lk  22:70,  §  22-416. 

Lk  23:54,  §  22-417. 

Lk  24:1-11,  §  22-417. 

John 

435r.  M.-E.  Boismard  and  A.  Lamouille,  Synopse  des  quatres  Evangiles  en 
frangais.  Tome  III:  L’Evangile  de  Jean  [NTA  22,  p.  210]. 

F.  Neirynck  et  al.,  “L’Evangile  de  Jean.  Examen  critique  du  commentaire  de 
M.-E.  Boismard  et  A.  Lamouille,”  EphTheolLov  53  (4,  ’77)  363-478. — Prepared  in 
collaboration  with  J.  Delobel,  T.  Snoy,  G.  Van  Belle,  and  F.  Van  Segbroeck,  the 
article  first  lists  Boismard’s  previous  publications  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  (42  items).  It 
then  discusses  the  theory  of  literary  relationships  adopted  in  this  volume  compared 
with  that  proposed  in  the  preceding  volume,  the  text-critical  decisions  made  in  the 
course  of  the  commentary,  the  characteristics  of  Johannine  style  catalogued  by 
Lamouille  in  the  double  appendix,  the  relationships  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (with 
reference  to  Jn  20:1-10  and  18:15-16  and  to  Jn  2:13-22  and  12:1-11),  and  faith  and 
miracle  in  Jn  4:46-54. — D.J.H. 

436.  F.-M.  Braun,  “La  Reduction  du  Pluriel  au  Singulier  dans  l’Evangile  et  la 
Premiere  Lettre  de  Jean,”  NTStud  24  (1,  ’77)  40-67. 

The  occurrences  and  relationships  in  Jn  and  1  Jn  of  the  following  words,  singular 
and  plural,  are  examined:  word,  work,  commandment,  sin,  hous-ho  (dedokas), 
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antichrist,  bread,  disciple.  The  tendency  in  both  works  is  to  prefer  the  singular  for 
reasons  that  are  neither  accidental  nor  merely  stylistic,  but  theological.  Johannine 
thought  tends  toward  unity  and  expresses  itself  in  dualistic  form. — G.W.M. 

437.  P.  J.  Kearney,  “Gen.  3:15  and  Johannine  Theology,”  Marian  Studies  [Tampa, 
FL]  27  (’76)  99-109. 

The  “woman”  of  Gen  3:15  probably  reflects  the  figure  of  the  queen  mother  in  the 
Israelite  monarchy.  When  the  kingship  no  longer  functioned,  she  became  a  symbol  for 
the  community  (as  in  Rev  12)  but  was  rehistoricized  in  the  person  of  Jesus’  mother  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  At  the  cross  (see  Jn  19:26-27)  she  became  the  mother  of  the  beloved 
disciple.  Within  the  purview  of  the  Gospel,  Mary  can  be  termed  our  mother  in  so  far 
as  she  expressed  in  her  own  historical  person  the  truth  that  the  eschatological 
community  she  symbolizes  has  become  historical  reality. — D.J.H. 

438.  L.  Nereparampil,  “Liberation  as  Salvation:  A  Johannine  Interpretation,” 
Journal  of  Dharma  [Bangalore]  2  (1,  ’77)  68-81. 

According  to  John,  a  requisite  for  salvation  is  the  realization  of  one’s  inauthentic 
existence.  Salvation  is  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  perfect  freedom, 
attainment  of  the  new  life  of  grace,  kenotic  transformation,  intimate  union  with  the 
triune  God,  and  integration  with  Christ. — D.J.H. 

439.  J.  Painter,  “Surveying  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  J ournTheolSAfric  20  (’77)  41-53. 

R.  Kysar’s  The  Fourth  Evangelist  and  His  Gospel  (1975)  is  a  survey  of  contemporary 
scholarship,  paying  special  attention  to  the  discussion  about  the  development  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  historical  situation.  D.  G.  Vanderlip’s  Christianity  according  to  John 
(1975)  concentrates  on  the  historical  background  or  intellectual  milieu  of  the  various 
ideas  in  the  Gospel.  The  author’s  John:  Witness  and  Theologian  (1975)  is  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Evangelist’s  thought,  taking  account  of  the  background  of  the  various 
themes  and  the  concrete  situation  confronted  by  the  Evangelist,  but  emphasizing  the 
structure  of  his  thought.  It  also  calls  attention  to  the  new  situation  confronted  by 
1  John,  i.e.  a  Gentile  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  religious  experience. — D.J.H. 

440.  S.  M.  Schneiders,  “Reflections  on  Commitment  in  the  Gospel  According  to 
John,”  BibTheolBull  8  (1,  ’78)  40-48. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  is  concerned  with  conversion  from  a  legitimate  but  no  longer 
viable  religious  commitment  within  Judaism  to  a  commitment  to  Jesus  as  Messiah  and 
Son  of  God,  which  is  now  seen  as  the  will  of  God.  Unbelief  is  a  deep  perversion  of  the 
spirit  that  makes  a  person  incapable  of  accepting  the  truth  because  of  an  idolatrous 
commitment  to  something  other  than  God.  Belief  is  the  fundamental  openness  of 
heart,  the  basic  readiness  to  see  and  hear  what  is  really  true.  Implications  for 
contemporary  reflection  on  commitment  conclude  the  article. — D.J.H. 

441.  A.  C.  Sundberg,  Jr.,  “Christology  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  BibRes  21  (’76) 
29-37. 

Two  Christologies  are  at  work  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  One  is  the  older  Christology  of 
the  subordinate  agent  of  God  who  does  his  will  in  obedience  (e.g.  4:34;  5:19-20,  30; 
6:38,  57).  The  other  is  a  new  Christology  (or  binitarian  theology)  in  which  the  Son  has 
reached  his  majority  and  has  been  granted  like  rank,  position,  and  power  with  the 
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Father  (e.g.  5:21,  26;  10:17-18;  11:25-26).  It  professes  that  the  Son  is  a  god  as  the 
Father  is  God.  In  this  the  accusation  of  the  Jews  (5:18;  10:33;  19:7)  and  the  confession 
of  Thomas  (20:28)  agree. — D.J.H. 

442.  H.  Thyen,  “Aus  der  Literatur  zum  Johannesevangelium  (3.  Fortsetzung),” 
TheolRund  42  (3,  ’77)  211-270.  [See  §  19-992.] 

This  installment  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  relation  of  Jn  21  to  the  beloved- 
disciple  passages  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  views  of  E. 
Ruckstuhl,  W.  Wilkens,  R.  E.  Brown,  D.  M.  Smith,  S.  Schulz,  G.  Hartmann,  B. 
Lindars,  O.  Cullmann,  K.  A.  Eckhardt,  F.-M.  Braun,  R.  Schnackenburg,  A.  Dauer, 
A.  Kragerud,  T.  Lorenzen,  R.  Mahoney,  and  M.  Lattke.  The  last  ten  pages  of  the 
article  deal  with  scholarly  opinions  on  the  Easter  stories  in  Jn  20,  particularly  the 
contribution  of  G.  Hartmann. — D.J.H. 

443.  M.  M.  B.  Turner,  “The  Concept  of  Receiving  the  Spirit  in  John’s  Gospel,” 
VoxEvang  10  (’77)  24-42. 

Within  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  language  of  receiving  the  Spirit  could  be  read  on  two 
levels.  (1)  The  Spirit  was  active  in  the  disciples  in  the  preascension  situation  through 
the  words  of  Jesus.  This  activity  came  to  a  climacteric  in  the  resurrection  appearances, 
which  brought  the  disciples  to  authentic  faith  (see  Jn  20:22).  (2)  Beyond  the  ascension 
the  Spirit  will  be  a  Paraclete  to  the  disciples,  replacing  Jesus’  earthly  presence  with 
them.  Corresponding  to  these  two  spheres  of  activity  of  the  Spirit  stand  two  levels  of 
meaning  of  receiving  the  Spirit. — D.J.H. 

444.  F.  Wulf,  “Das  marianische  Geheimnis  der  Kirche  im  Licht  des  Johan- 
nesevangeliums,”  GeistLeb  50  (5,  ’77)  326-334. 

In  Jn  19:25-27  both  Mary  and  the  beloved  disciple  represent  the  church:  she  is  the 
prototype  of  the  church  as  mother  and  bride,  while  he  is  appointed  the  guardian  of  the 
word  and  shepherd  of  God’s  people.  In  Jn  2:1-12  Mary  in  an  exemplary  way  represents 
and  acts  for  all  those  invited  to  the  wedding  banquet  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — D.J.H. 

Jn,  §§  22-482,  509. 

445.  M.  O’R.  Boyle,  “Sermo:  Reopening  the  Conversation  on  Translating  JN  1,1,” 
VigChrist  31  (3,  ’77)  161-168. 

From  Tertullian  to  Theodore  de  Beze  there  extends  a  tradition  of  translating  logos  in 
Jn  1:1  as  sermo.  This  most  ancient  extant  Latin  rendering  conserves  faith’s  witness  to 
Christ  as  the  eloquent  discourse  of  God,  a  witness  historically  diminished  by  the  truth 
served  with  the  translation  verbum.  For  contemporary  philosophies  and  scientific 
linguistics  that  recognize  meaning  in  the  sentence  and  not  in  the  individual  word,  a 
theology  of  conversation  (sermo)  may  make  better  sense  than  a  theology  of  the  word 
(verbum). — D.J.H. 

446.  [Jn  1:1-18]  C.  T.  Davis,  “Alive  to  Death — Dead  to  Life:  A  Human  Dilemma,” 
PerspRelStud  4  (3,  ’77)  253-265. 

The  article  explores  Gen  1-6  and  Jn  1:1-18  using  the  method  of  intrinsic  literary 
criticism  and  the  insights  into  symbol  and  myth  provided  by  the  psychology  of  C.  Jung 
and  the  history-of-religions  investigations  of  M.  Eliade.  The  biblical  model  of  death  as 
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the  refusal  of  life  stands  in  radical  contrast  to  the  modern  Western,  academic  notion  of 
death  as  lifeless  and  abstract. — D.J.H. 

447.  Z.  C.  Hodges,  “Grace  after  Grace — John  1:16.  Part  1  of  Problem  Passages  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,”  BiblSac  135  (537,  ’78)  34-45. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  the  essential  ideas  of  Jn  1:14  originated  with  John  the  Baptist 
and  that  1:15-18  elaborated  these  by  means  of  a  direct  quotation  from  the  Baptist.  The 
phrase  “grace  after  grace”  in  1:16  expressed  the  Baptist’s  evaluation  of  God’s  dealings 
with  Israel  culminating  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

448.  [Jn  1:32-34]  A.  Feuillet,  “L’historicite  des  recits  evangeliques  du  bapteme  de 
Jesus,”  NovVet  52  (3,  ’77)  178-187. 

The  historicity  of  the  supernatural  manifestation  at  Jesus’  baptism  (Mt  3:16-17;  Mk 
1:10-11;  Lk  3:22;  Jn  1:32-34)  is  often  attacked  today.  The  theophany  is  explained  as  an 
example  of  the  bat  qol,  as  the  externalization  of  Jesus’  interior  experience,  or  as  an 
example  of  the  literary  genre  called  Deute-Vision.  Yet  this  skepticism  rests  not  on  an 
impartial  study  of  the  texts  but  rather  on  a  refusal  to  accept  anything  that  goes  beyond 
the  normal  course  of  events.  In  fact,  the  witness  of  John  the  Baptist  in  Jn  1:32-34  assures 
us  that  the  baptismal  theophany  was  visible.  His  experience  is  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Gospel  accounts  of  the  event. — J.H.N. 

449.  [Jn  2:1-11]  M.  C.  Shea,  “Cana.  A  Scriptural  Basis  for  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion?”  DownRev  95  (319,  ’77)  124-132. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  Mary  in  Jn  2:3  saw  the  lack  of  material  wine  only, 
without  also  seeing  the  lack  of  spiritual  “wine”  in  those  around  her.  Christ’s  reply  in  v.  4 
links  her  with  himself  and  makes  her  equal  with  himself  in  human  holiness  in  a  way  he 
could  not  have  done  if  she  ever  had  any  sin  in  her  at  all,  personal  or  original. — D.J.H. 

450.  J.  ViLLESCAS,  “John  2.6:  The  capacity  of  the  six  jars,”  BibTrans  28  (4,  ’77)  447. 

The  term  metretes  in  Jn  2:6  refers  to  a  particular  measure  for  liquids  equivalent  to 
forty  liters  or  nine  or  ten  English  gallons.  The  translation  of  the  passage  should  sound 
like  an  estimate,  e.g.  “about  a  hundred  liters”  or  “between  twenty  and  thirty 
gallons.” — D.J.H. 

Jn  2:13-17,  §  22-413. 

451.  [Jn  3:1-15]  R.  F.  Collins,  “Jesus’  Conversation  with  Nicodemus, ”  BibToday  93 
(’77)  1409-19. 

Jesus’  conversation  with  Nicodemus  in  Jn  3:1-15  serves  as  a  compendium  of  the  entire 
Fourth  Gospel.  Nicodemus  as  one  who  believed  only  on  the  basis  of  signs  is  a  foil  for 
presenting  the  meaning  of  authentic  faith  in  Jesus.  That  faith,  which  is  grounded  in  the 
self-revelation  of  the  Son  of  Man  exalted  on  the  cross,  bears  with  it  God’s  gift  of 
salvation  to  those  who  are  born  anew  in  the  Christian  sacrament  of  baptism. — D.J.H. 

Jn  6:14-15,  §  22-400. 

452.  G.  D.  Fee,  “Once  More— John  7:37-39  f  ExpTimes  89  (4,  ’78)  116-118. 

The  solution  to  the  notorious  crux  in  Jn  7:37-39  lies  in  the  thoroughly  Johannine 
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stylistic  feature  at  the  beginning  of  v.  39,  tonto  de  eipen.  The  author  of  v.  39  almost 
certainly  intended  the  content  of  v.  38  to  belong  to  the  words  of  Jesus.  Therefore,  the 
most  natural  referent  of  the  third  person  pronoun  autou  (“out  of  his  heart”)  in  v.  38  is  the 
believer  rather  than  the  Messiah. — D.J.H. 

453.  S.  Hoang  Dac-Anh.,  “La  liberte  par  la  verite  (Jn  8,  32)  (I )”  Angelicum  54  (4,  ’77) 
536-565. 

The  term  aletheia  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  8:32-46;  1:17;  3:21;  17:17-19;  18:37)  is 
basically  the  word  of  the  Father  that  the  Son  has  heard  and  transmitted  to  the  world.  In 
1  Jn  (see  1:6,  8;  2:21;  3:11-24;  4:6;  5:6 )  aletheia  generally  designates  knowledge  of  divine 
revelation,  which  is  the  teaching  of  God  and  of  Jesus.  The  Law  is  always  hinted  at  in  the 
“truth”  known  and  practiced  by  members  of  the  Qumran  community  (see  1 QS  1:5,  11-15; 
4:20;  6:15;  8:2-4,  6;  9:17;  1QH  6:10-12;  7:26-27;  10:27-30;  14:20).  The  Johannine  writings 
use  the  Jewish  vocabulary  for  “truth”  but  refer  to  the  divine  mysteries  revealed  chiefly 
by  Jesus.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

454.  [Jn  9]  R.  R.  Fitzgerald,  Jr.,  “The  Blind  Man  and  the  Ca ve,”  BibToday  93  (’77) 
1420-26. 

A  comparison  of  the  use  of  light  and  darkness  imagery  in  the  cave  allegory  of  Plato’s 
Republic  and  in  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  episode  in  Jn  9  shows  that  the  texts  are 
similar  in  their  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  humanity,  the  process  of  enlightenment, 
the  opposition,  and  the  overcoming  of  the  opposition.  John,  however,  identified  Christ 
as  the  light  and  stressed  the  moral  and  personal  dimensions  of  the  enlightenment.  The 
educated  and  keen-minded  citizen  of  the  Hellenistic  world  may  well  have  recognized 
that  John’s  literary  creation  had  parallels  in  Plato’s. — D.J.H. 

455.  M.  Wilcox,  “The  ‘Prayer’  of  Jesus  in  John  xi.  41b-42,”  NTStud  24  (1,  ’77) 
128-132. 

In  a  context  that  shows  other  evidence  of  Johannine  reworking  of  traditional  material, 
Jn  11:42  appears  to  be  Johannine.  Verse  41b  may  be  an  allusion  to  or  quotation  of 
Ps  118:21a,  but  without  dependence  on  the  LXX.  The  context  of  the  latter,  the  stone  motif 
of  Ps  118:22,  may  have  linked  this  verse  to  the  Lazarus  miracle  in  the  tradition. — 
G.W.M. 

Jn  12:12-19,  §  22-412. 

Jn  15:1-6,  §  22-414. 


Acts  of  the  Apostles 

456.  W.  Gasque,  “La  valeur  historique  des  Actes  des  Apotres  (2e  partie),”  Hokhma  6 
(’77)  12-33.  [See  §  22-153.] 

Investigation  of  points  of  detail  in  Acts  (e.g.  the  use  of  official  titles,  references  to 
rulers)  reveals  that  the  book  is  a  historically  reliable  document.  The  view  that  Luke 
invented  the  speeches  in  Acts  is  rendered  dubious  by  the  literary  practices  of  Greco- 
Roman  historians,  the  use  of  traditional  material  in  Lk,  and  the  linguistic  and  theologi¬ 
cal  variety  in  the  discourses.  The  antithesis  drawn  between  the  Paul  of  the  epistles  and 
the  Paul  of  Acts  rests  upon  weak  methodological  foundations.  In  fact,  there  are  impres¬ 
sive  agreements  between  these  two  principal  sources  of  information  about  Paul. — D.J.H. 
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457.  C.  J.  Hemer,  “Luke  the  Historian”  BulUohnRy  lUniv  Lib  Man  60  (1,  ’77)  28-51. 

(1)  Ancient  historiography  is  extremely  complex,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  specify  exactly 
how  Luke  relates  to  it.  Luke  must  be  judged  on  his  actual  performance,  not  on  any 
assumption  about  his  relation  to  other  writers.  (2)  Those  who  study  Acts  from  a  histori¬ 
cal  perspective  must  first  get  the  facts  right,  exclude  nonviable  hypotheses,  and  see  the 
text  in  the  whole  pattern  of  its  context.  Attention  to  points  of  administrative  and  geo¬ 
graphical  detail  in  the  later  chapters  of  Acts  raises  the  possibility  of  Luke’s  eyewitness 
participation.  (3)  Lk-Acts  is  very  early  (before  A.D.  70),  and  it  is  essentially  the  work  of 
a  companion  of  Paul.  The  author’s  use  of  sources  is  best  explained  on  the  assumption 
that  he  was  close  to  the  events  of  the  latter  half  of  Acts. — D.J.H. 

Acts,  §§  22-419,  482. 

458.  [Acts  1-15]  J.  J.  Kilgallen,  “Acts:  Literary  and  Theological  Turning  Points,” 
BibTheolBull  1  (4,  ’77)  177-180. 

Acts  begins  with  a  firm  assertion  that  only  Jesus  is  the  means  of  salvation  (chaps.  1-5). 
This  is  followed  by  a  treatment  of  the  two  traditional  institutions  thought  by  Israel  to  be 
the  means  of  salvation — the  Temple  and  the  Law.  Stephen’s  speech  in  Acts  7  became  an 
explanation  for  the  destruction  of  the  Temple:  the  Temple  worship  was  no  longer 
acceptable  because  Jesus  had  not  been  accepted.  Then  chaps.  8-14  prepare  for  the  claim 

in  chap.  15  that  the  Mosaic  Law  is  not  necessary  for  salvation. — D.J.H. 

* 

Acts  1:1-2,  §  22-509. 

Acts  1:7,  §  22-348. 

459.  M.  Manzanera,  “Koinonia  en  Hch  2,  42.  Notas  sobre  su  interpretacion  y  origen 
historico-doctrinal,”  EstEcl  52  (202,  ’77)  307-329. 

The  Vulgate’s  erroneous  rendition  of  “fellowship  and  the  breaking  of  bread”  in  Acts 
2:42  as  communicatio  fractionis  panis  has  raised  several  problems  for  the  interpretation 
of  koinonia  in  the  verse.  The  present  study  is  limited  to  two  points  in  the  modern 
controversy  on  koinonia:  its  exegesis  and  its  historical-doctrinal  origin.  In  examining  the 
various  uses  of  the  term  to  designate  community  or  fraternal  communion,  apostolic 
communion,  communal  agape,  and  communion  or  community  of  goods,  the  meaning  of 
koinonia  in  2:42  emerges  as  “the  sharing  of  goods,”  including  their  apportioning  and 
distribution.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  term,  the  exegetes  who  deny  its  historicity  in  Acts 
tend  to  see  it  as  an  idealization  of  a  Hellenistic  concept.  But  an  important  point  of 
reference  in  this  inquiry  must  surely  be  the  koinonia  of  the  Essenes  and  the  indirect 
influence  that  the  Qumran  sharing  of  goods  had  on  the  Jerusalem  community.  This 
influence  can  be  clarified  further  by  an  examination  of  the  “two  ways”  in  Teaching  of  the 
Apostles  4:5-8  and  Didache  4:8b, c.  These  texts  reflect  the  spirituality  of  the  poor  of 
Yahweh  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  redeemer,  which  also  permeates  the  Gospels.  The 
group  gathered  around  Jesus  anticipated  the  koinonia  of  the  Jerusalem  community. — 
S.B.M. 

460.  [Acts  2:42-47]  J.  Downey,  “The  Early  Jerusalem  Christians,”  BibToday  91  (’77) 
1295-1303. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  summaries  in  Acts  2:42-47  and  4:32-35  and  the  inconsistencies 
resulting  from  a  slavish  reading  of  them,  it  follows  that  one  can  scarcely  speak  of  the 
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early  Jerusalem  community  in  terms  of  monasticism  or  communism.  The  early 
Jerusalem  Christians  approached  the  problem  of  the  poor  in  their  midst  in  the  normal 
Jewish  fashion  by  distributing  goods  to  the  poor  and  taxing  members  of  the  community. 
The  summaries  are  colored  by  Luke’s  special  interests  in  solidarity  and  total  response  to 
the  Lord.— D.J.H. 

Acts  4:32-35,  §  22-460. 

461.  [Acts  7]  R.  A.  Koivisto,  “Stephen’s  Speech:  A  Case  Study  in  Rhetoric  and  Bibli¬ 
cal  Inerrancy,”  J ournEvangTheolSoc  20  (4,  ’77)  353-364. 

The  only  criterion  for  ascertaining  the  inerrancy  of  quoted  material  in  the  Bible  is 
whether  the  writer  condoned  or  approved  the  substance  of  the  statement  quoted.  There 
is  sufficient  evidence  in  Acts  6-7  to  demonstrate  that  Stephen  received  strong  backing 
from  Luke  and  to  posit  that  we  must  take  Stephen’s  speech  in  an  inerrant  sense. — 
D.J.H. 

Acts  13:13,  §  22-408. 

462.  W.  C.  Kaiser,  Jr.,  “The  Davidic  Promise  and  the  Inclusion  of  the  Gentiles  (Amos 
9:9-15  and  Acts  15:13-18):  A  Test  Passage  for  Theological  Systems,”  Journ 
EvangTheolSoc  20  (2,  ’77)  97-111. 

The  single,  inclusive,  everlasting  plan  of  God  announced  and  continuously  expanded 
constitutes  the  center  for  biblical  theology.  Analysis  of  Amos  9:9-15  and  the  use  made  of 
it  in  Acts  15:13-18  shows  that  James  had  a  plain,  simple,  and  straightforward  hermeneu¬ 
tic  when  he  appealed  to  Amos.  The  new  covenant  was  nothing  less  than  what  God  had 
promised  to  Abraham  and  David,  yet  it  was  also  more — but  along  the  same  lines  of 
thought  already  traced.  And  the  people  of  God  were  and  still  are  one.  Promise  theology, 
or  epangelicalism,  may  well  be  a  middle  way  between  covenant  theology  and 
dispensationalism. — D .  J .  H . 

463.  [Acts  15:16-17]  M.  A.  Braun,  “James’  Use  of  Amos  at  the  Jerusalem  Council: 
Steps  Toward  a  Possible  Solution  of  the  Textual  and  Theological  Problems,” 

J  ournEvangTheolSoc  20  (2,  ’77)  113-121. 

(1)  There  is  considerable  discrepancy  between  the  text  of  Amos  9:11-12  in  the  Septua-  • 
gint  and  that  in  Acts  15:16-17.  The  Vorlage  of  the  Amos  testimony  cited  by  James  was 
probably  a  Hebrew  text  divergent  from  the  Masoretic  text  and  superior  to  it.  (2)  James’ 
use  of  Amos  9:11-12  is  clarified  by  the  remnant  concept  in  early  Jewish  Christianity. 
Two  distinct  groups  will  seek  the  Lord,  namely  “the  remnant  of  men”  (believing  Jews) 
and  “all  the  Gentiles  who  are  called  by  my  name.” — D.J.H. 

Acts  15:36-39,  §  22-408. 

Acts  19:23-41,  §  22-646. 

Acts  20:18-36,  §  22-465. 

464.  [Acts  21-28]  R.  J.  Kepple,  “The  Hope  of  Israel,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead, 
and  Jesus:  A  Study  of  Their  Relationship  in  Acts  with  Particular  Regard  to  the 
Understanding  of  Paul’s  Trial  Defense,”  J  ournEvangTheolSoc  20  (3,  ’77)  231-241. 

Concerning  the  hope  of  Israel,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  Jesus,  these  four 
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beliefs  are  found  in  Acts:  (1)  the  hope  of  Israel  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead;  (2)  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  spoken  of  in  the  Law  and  the  prophets  and  is 
part  of  the  promise  upon  which  Israel’s  hope  is  based;  (3)  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the 
key  fulfillment  of  the  promise;  (4)  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Paul’s  claims  in  Acts  21-28  to  be  on  trial  on  account  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  hope  of  Israel  are  a  logical  outgrowth  of  these  four 
beliefs.  To  reject  Paul’s  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was,  in  his  mind  as  Luke 
presents  him,  to  reject  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  thus  to  reject  any  hope 
of  the  fulfillment  of  the  messianic  promise. — D.J.H. 

465.  [Acts  22:1-21]  T.  L.  Budesheim,  “Paul’s  Abschiedsrede  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,”  HarvTheolRev  69  (1-2,  ’76)  9-30. 

There  are  certain  features  in  Paul’s  defense  before  the  mob  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  22:1-21) 
and  his  address  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus  (20:18-36)  that  are  best  explained  if 
they  are  viewed  as  materials  that  Luke  received,  edited,  and  incorporated  into  his 
account  of  Paul’s  activities.  Furthermore,  the  speeches  exhibit  certain  characteristics 
that  are  most  readily  explicable  if  they  are  viewed,  not  as  two  discourses,  but  as  one 
original  speech.  Detailed  analysis  of  the  two  passages  reveals  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
Lukan  source  underlying  the  two  texts,  i.e.  one  speech  that  Luke  reworked,  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  situated  in  reverse  order  in  the  progression  of  his  “history”  of  the  early 
church.  Paul’s  farewell  speech  or  testament  was  originally  part  of  an  appeal  to  the  name 
of  the  great  apostle,  either  as  a  missionary  effort  to  win  Gentile  converts  to  the  Jewish- 
Christian  position  or  as  an  attempt  to  legitimize  that  position,  or  both. — D.J.H. 


466.  [Acts  27-28]  O.  F.  A.  Meinardus,  “St.  Paul  Shipwrecked  in  Dalmatia,”  Bib  Arch 
39  (4,  ’76)  145-147. 

The  island  of  M elite  where  Paul  was  shipwrecked  in  Acts  27-28  has  generally  been 
identified  with  Malta,  but  local  written  and  oral  sources  support  the  possibility  that 
Melite  was  actually  Mljet,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  off  Dubrovnik  in  Dalmatia  [see 
§  19-177],  The  10th-century  Byzantine  emperor  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogenitus 
supplies  the  earliest  written  reference  to  Paul’s  presence  on  the  Dalmatian  island.  By  the 
late  18th  century  the  local  tradition  of  Paul’s  visit  to  Mljet  was  firmly  established, 
though  the  official  cult  commemorating  his  shipwreck  there  is  of  recent  origin.  The 
absence  of  a  strong  Pauline  tradition  on  Mljet  should  not  prejudice  further  inquiries  and 
studies. — E.G.B. 

467.  G.  B.  Miles  and  G.  Trompf,  “Luke  and  Antiphon:  The  Theology  of  Acts  27-28 
in  the  Light  of  Pagan  Beliefs,  about^  Divine  Retribution,  Pollution,  and  Ship¬ 
wreck,”  HarvTheolRev  69  (3-4,  76)  259-267. 

According  to  the  5th-century  B.C.  Athenian  orator  Antiphon  in  Peri  tou  Herodou 
phonou  82-83,  the  failure  of  the  gods  to  visit  disaster  upon  an  individual  and  his 
associates  during  a  sea  voyage  would  be  regarded  as  persuasive  evidence  of  religious 
purity.  The  fact  that  Paul  and  the  other  voyagers  all  escaped  shipwreck  (see  Acts  27:44) 
was  seen  by  Luke  as  decisive  confirmation  of  Paul’s  innocence.  This  explains  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  trial  at  Rome,  the  further  confirmation  of  innocence  at  Malta  (28:1-6),  and 
the  emphasis  on  the  escape  of  everyone  on  the  vessel. — D.J.H. 
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468.  H.  D.  Betz,  “Paul’s  Concept  of  Freedom  in  the  Context  of  Hellenistic  Discussions 
about  Possibilities  of  Human  Freedom,”  CentHermStudProt  26  (’77)  1-13. 

(1)  The  original  Greek  meaning  of  freedom  had  lost  its  political,  historical,  and 
metaphysical  frame  of  reference  during  the  Hellenistic  and  early  Roman  period.  The  old 
definition  of  freedom  as  “living  as  one  wishes”  was  still  repeated  but  was  now  inter¬ 
preted  in  radically  dualistic  and  individualistic  terms.  (2)  In  spite  of  his  pessimistic 
judgment  concerning  the  human  potential  to  realize  freedom,  Paul  did  not  share  the 
cosmic  fatalism  typical  of  his  time.  For  Paul,  a  newly  created  “human  nature”  analogous 
and  even  superior  to  the  primordial  Adam -anthropos  had  appeared  in  Christ.  Participa¬ 
tion  in  the  newly  established  possibility  of  freedom  included  both  a  process  of  initial 
enablement  and  a  means  for  the  preservation  of  freedom.  [The  same  issue  presents  seven 
responses  and  the  minutes  of  the  colloquy  on  the  paper.] — D.J.H. 

469.  J.  Coppens,  “Miscellanees  bibliques.  XC.  La  Reference  aux  Livres  Saints  en  vue 
de  l’Agir  moral  des  Croyants,”  EphTheolLov  53  (4,  ’77)  495-500. 

Paul  has  relativized  the  OT  by  submitting  it  to  a  Christian  rereading  and  actualiza¬ 
tion.  Rather  than  returning  to  the  OT  for  moral  norms,  Paul  looked  toward  the  keryg- 
matic  Christ  and  deduced  that  life  in  charity  and  life  in  the  Spirit  were  the  two  basic 
norms  governing  the  moral  activity  of  believers. — D.J.H. 

470.  W.  D.  Davies,  “Paul  and  the  People  of  Israel,”  NTStud  24  (1,  ’77)  4-39. 

The  question  posed  is  what  the  relationship  was  between  the  believers  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  the  present  “Israel,”  and  the  Jews,  Israel  after  the  flesh.  1  Thes  2:14-16 
presents  a  bitter  polemic,  which  was  the  early  reaction  in  traditional  terms  to  Jewish 
opposition  to  preaching  the  gospel  to  Gentiles.  Galatians  portrays  Paul’s  effort  to  give  a 
new  definition  to  “Israel,”  now  that  the  Messiah  had  come.  In  2  Cor  3  he  advocates  a 
new  understanding  of  the  old  covenant  to  include  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  In  Rom.  9-11 
Paul  affirms  the  temporary  character  of  the  Jews’  rejection  of  the  gospel.  He  does  not 
express  anti-Judaism  because  he  precedes  the  clear  separation  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  though  his  letters  were  later  read  in  light  of  this  separation.  Rom  11:25-27 
has  sometimes  been  understood  to  refer  to  a  salvation  of  the  Jews  quite  apart  from  faith 
in  Christ,  but  this  does  not  respect  the  context.  Paul  does  not  introduce  an  ethnic 
consideration  in  this  passage,  as  the  allegory  of  the  olives  (11:16-24)  shows.  The  histori¬ 
cal  priority  of  the  Jews  is  not  an  ethnic  one;  the  paradox  is  that  in  Christ  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek  and  yet  there  is  a  continued  place  for  the  Jewish  people  as  such.  Far  from 
being  anti-Jewish  himself,  Paul  was  concerned  to  avert  an  anti-Jewish  tendency  on  the 
part  of  Gentile  Christians. — G.W.M. 

471.  R.  Y.  K.  Fung,  “The  forensic  character  of  justification,”  Themelios  3  (1,  ’77) 
16-21. 

Paul’s  use  of  dikaioun  and  related  terms  establishes  justification  as  primarily  a  legal 
concept  having  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  person’s  acceptance  with  or  standing 
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before  God.  The  main  part  of  the  article  explains  and  criticizes  the  alternate  interpreta¬ 
tions  proposed  by  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  C.  K.  Barrett,  H.  Kung,  T.  W.  Manson,  and  J. 
Jeremias. — D.J.H. 

472.  M.  Hill,  “Paul’s  Concept  of  ‘Enkrateia,’  ”  ReJTheolRev  36  (3,  ’77)  70-78. 

Paul’s  idea  of  enkrateia  differed  from  the  Greek  and  Hellenistic  concept  in  that  it 
assumed  the  Jewish  anthropology  of  the  heart  rather  than  a  faculty  psychology,  focused 
exclusively  on  the  element  of  power  over  something,  and  ignored  the  aspect  of  having 
power  in  oneself.  In  1  Cor  7:5,  9  it  is  applied  to  that  specific  area  of  human  behavior 
involving  sexual  impulses,  while  in  1  Cor  9:25  it  refers  to  the  whole  person  as  expressed 
through  the  instrument  of  the  body.  Gal  5:23  indicates  that  enkrateia  does  not  deserve 
its  place  at  the  periphery  of  Pauline  ethics. — D.J.H. 

473.  R.  J.  Karris,  “The  Apostle  behind  the  Paul  of  the  Maps,”  BibToday  91  (’77) 
1289-94. 

The  real  Paul  comes  into  focus  only  when  we  concentrate  on  his  call  to  be  God’s 
prophet  to  the  Gentiles,  his  daily  experience  of  weakness  and  suffering,  and  his  wres¬ 
tling  with  God’s  plan  of  salvation. — D.J.H. 

474.  J.  Kottackal,  “Pauline  Teaching  on  Marriage,”  Biblebhashyam  3  (3,  ’77)  213- 
229. 

Exegetical  analysis  of  Eph  5:21-33  and  1  Cor  7:1-40  shows  that  Paul  viewed  the  basic 
law  governing  the  relation  of  the  sexes  as  contained  in  the  OT  creation  narratives  in  the 
light  of  NT  anthropology.  He  stressed  the  spiritual  equality  of  man  and  woman  and 
made  it  clear  that  in  Christ  the  differences  between  the  sexes  are  relatively 
unimportant. — D .  J .  H . 

475.  H.  Loewen,  “The  Pauline  View  of  Women,”  Direction  6  (4,  ’77)  3-20. 

(1)  Paul’s  instructions  to  the  Corinthian  church  emphasized  the  oneness  and  inter¬ 
dependence  in  Christ  of  the  husband-wife  relationship  in  the  worship  service.  His 
concern  was  for  the  orderliness,  edification,  and  unity  of  the  church.  (2)  In  the  Pauline 
Haustafeln  the  stress  was  again  on  mutual  dependence  and  reciprocal  relations.  Women 
were  actively  involved.  (3)  Women  were  co-workers  in  the  Pauline  mission,  because  they 
were  seen  as  joint  heirs  of  the  promises  and  responsibilities  in  Christ.  (4)  The  statement 
in  Gal  3:28  about  the  oneness  of  male  and  female  in  Christ  captures  the  direction  found 
in  the  early  church  regarding  the  involvement  of  women.  [In  the  same  issue  (pp.  20-21) 
there  is  a  response  by  D.  Bergen.] — D.J.H. 

476.  M.  Lucas,  “Time  and  its  Fulness  in  the  Pauline  Corpus,”  Jeevadhara  7  (38,  ’77) 
164-174. 

According  to  the  terminology  used  for  time  in  the  Pauline  corpus,  God  is  the  one  who 
fixes  the  individual  providential  points  and  seasons  of  salvation  history.  For  Paul,  the 
Christ-event  was  the  pivot  of  salvific  history  and  the  fullness  of  time  (see  Gal  4:4-5;  Eph 
1:9-10).— D.J.H. 

477.  D.  H.  Madvig,  “The  Missionary  Preaching  of  Paul:  A  Problem  in  New  Testament 
Theology,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  20  (2,  ’77)  147-155. 

Overconfidence  in  our  ability  to  extract  from  Paul’s  epistles  the  main  outlines  of  his 
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theology  and  a  false  orientation  to  the  development  of  theology  in  those  epistles  have  led 
to  a  one-sided  reconstruction  of  Paul’s  theology  and  to  a  misconception  of  Paul’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  rest  of  the  NT.  The  full  range  of  Paul’s  theology  included  the  essence  of 
all  that  is  contained  in  our  Gospels.  Since  Paul  assumed  that  his  readers  were  familiar 
with  that  material,  the  Gospels  are  absolutely  indispensable  for  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  epistles. — D.J.H. 

478.  G.  R.  Osborne,  “Hermeneutics  and  Women  in  the  Church JournEvangTheol 
Soc  20  (4,  ’77)  337-352. 

Application  of  consistent  hermeneutical  principles  to  the  NT  passages  on  women  in 
the  church  (1  Cor  11:2-16;  14:34-36;  1  Tim  2:8-15;  Gal  3:28;  Eph  5:21-33)  reveals  that  the 
subjection  of  wives  to  their  husbands  is  normative  but  the  cultural  formulation  of  this 
subjection  (e.g.  silence  in  church,  wearing  veils  at  worship)  is  not.  Women  in  the  NT 
have  community  relevance  beyond  the  home  and  take  part  in  civic  affairs. — D.J.H. 

479.  D.  W.  B.  Robinson,  “St.  Paul’s  ‘Spiritual  Man,’  ”  ReJTheolRev  36  (3,  ’77)  78-83. 

Paul’s  “spiritual  man”  is  one  who,  by  his  own  spirit  being  receptive  to  the  Spirit  of 
God,  is  guided  and  governed  by  the  truths  of  divine  revelation.  The  pneumatikos  thus 
has  the  mind  of  Christ  and  fulfills  the  law  of  Christ. — D.J.H. 

480.  T.  E.  Ruhf,  “Patience.  Witness  to  Faith  in  the  Theology  of  Paul,”  BibToday  92 
(’77)  1365-69. 

Paul,  following  the  OT  writers,  could  not  conceive  of  patience  (hypomone)  without 
reference  to  hope  in  God.  Not  only  is  patience  the  very  “sacrament”  of  hope  and  a 
powerful  witness  to  faith  in  the  cross  of  Christ  and  its  saving  power,  but  it  also  partakes 
of  the  very  essence  of  Christian  love. — D.J.H. 

481.  R.  Sargent,  “The  Moment  of  Truth  in  Paul’s  Prayer,”  BibToday  91  (’77)  1273- 
80. 

Each  facet  of  Paul’s  prayer  was  a  “moment”  of  the  Spirit’s  activity  within  him.  These 
facets  included  awareness  and  communion  (Eph  1:17-20),  identity  as  a  child  of  God  (e.g. 
Rom  8:16),  confidence  (1  Thes  1:5;  Eph  3:12),  weakness  (Rom  8:26-27),  and  growth  (Eph 
3:16-21).— D.J.H. 


482.  N.  Schultz,  “St  Paul  Describes  the  Spirit  as  Arrabon.  Would  St  Luke  and  St 
John  Have  Agreed ?”  LuthTheoUourn  11  (3,  ’77)  112-121. 

Paul  used  the  notions  of  “guarantee”  (2  Cor  1:22;  5:5;  see  Eph  1:14)  and  “first  fruits” 
(Rom  8:23)  to  describe  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  as  an  indication  of  what  is  yet  to  be,  a 
pledge  of  the  reality  that  is  still  ahead  (see  also  1  Cor  15:45).  Luke  probably  could  not 
have  spoken  of  the  Spirit  as  arrabon  in  the  same  way  that  Paul  did,  but  the  Spirit  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  fulfilled  a  similar  function  to  the  one  suggested  by  arrabon,  in  that  the 

Spirit  ensures  that  the  present  experience  of  the  believer  will  lead  to  life  in  all  its  fullness 
(see  Jn  5:24;  6:40).— D.J.H. 

483.  R.  Scroggs,  “The  Next  Step:  A  Common  Humanity,”  TheolToday  34  (4,  ’78) 
395-401. 

Ihe  fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  Gal  5:22-23  is  the  fullest  description  of  authentic,  salvational 
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humanity  in  the  NT,  and  the  characterization  of  love  in  1  Cor  13:4-8  is  a  masterful 
portrait  of  the  redeemed  self.  Two  words  that  highlight  Paul’s  understanding  of  re¬ 
deemed  personology  are  gentleness  and  serenity.  Persons  in  the  new  creation  may  fulfill 
the  description  of  redeemed  personology,  in  so  far  as  they  remain  rooted  in  the  liberating 
gift  of  life  through  Christ. — D.J.H. 

484.  P.  Stuhlmacher,  “Zur  paulinischen  Christologie,”  ZeitTheolKirch  74  (4,  ’77) 
449-463. 

Any  estimate  of  the  decisive  impulses  and  stresses  in  Pauline  Christology  must  take 
into  account  not  only  Paul’s  personal  experience  of  Christ  but  also  the  comprehensive 
and  multifaceted  Christological  tradition  inherited  by  him  from  the  early  Christian 
community.  This  combination  results  in  three  principal  configurations  of  Pauline 
thought:  (1)  Jesus  is  the  world-changing  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  whose  saving  mission 
climaxed  in  his  death  and  resurrection.  (2)  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection  are  the  united 
instrument  of  atonement  and  reconciliation,  applicable  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  On 
this  basis  and  against  the  background  of  Deut  21:22-23,  Paul  formulated  his  exposition 
of  justification  and  his  proclamation  of  Christ  as  the  end  of  the  Law.  (3)  Justification 
means  that  the  work  of  the  crucified  Lord  and  Redeemer  is  brought  to  fulfillment  at  the 
parousia.  No  power  in  heaven  or  on  earth  can  separate  the  believer  from  the  peace  and 
love  that  are  revealed  in  Christ;  death  will  ultimately  relinquish  its  power  over  the 
world;  and  unbelieving  Israel  will  be  reconciled  to  God. — F.W.D. 

485.  A.  Suski,  “Geneza  Pawlowych  dzi^kczynien  listowych  (L’origine  dei  rin- 
graziamenti  postprotocollari  nell’epistolario  paolino),”  StudTheolVars  IS  (2,  ’77) 
77-112. 

Thanksgiving  formulas  are  an  original  element  in  Paul’s  letters  and  help  reveal  his 
editorial  style.  Rhetorical-epistolary  studies  on  similar  formulas  in  ancient  literature 
explain  their  function,  but  only  liturgical  studies  can  explain  their  components  in  the 
Pauline  letter.  The  Pauline  thanksgiving  form  is  tripartite:  introduction  with  the  verb 
eucharistein,  motive,  and  intercessory  prayer.  Sometimes  liturgical  traces  such  as 
doxologies,  hymns,  or  creedal  statements  are  present.  Didache  9-10  suggests  the  liturgi¬ 
cal  setting  from  which  Paul  might  have  drawn  inspiration  for  his  thanksgiving  formulas. 
These  Didache  passages  evince  roots  in  the  Jewish  beraka-hodah  (ydh  in  the  hiphil) 
formulas,  particularly  in  the  birkat  hammazon.  It  would  appear  that  Paul  borrowed  his 
thanksgiving  formulas  from  Christian  liturgies  and  used  them  in  his  letters  to  serve  a 
rhetorical  purpose. — J.P. 

486.  H.-F.  Weiss,  “  ‘Volk  Gottes’  und  ‘Leib  Christi.’  Uberlegungen  zur  paulinischen 
Ekklesiologie,”  TheolLitZeit  102  (6,  ’77)  411-420. 

Though  the  idea  of  the  church  as  the  eschatological  people  of  God  might  seem  to  be 
constitutive  for  Pauline  ecclesiology,  Paul’s  reluctance  to  speak  of  the  Christian  commu¬ 
nity  as  the  new  or  true  Israel  in  contrast  to  the  old  Israel  is  noteworthy.  Rather,  Paul 
insisted  on  the  Christological  foundation  of  the  continuity  between  the  church  and  the 
old  people  of  God  (see  Gal  3:29).  As  the  body  of  Christ  the  community  was  the  people  of 
God,  not  vice  versa.  The  Christological  starting  point  and  the  Christological  foundation 
of  Pauline  ecclesiology  opened  up  the  dimension  of  salvation  history  and  gave  new  value 
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to  the  salvation-historical  and  eschatological  orientation  of  Jewish-Christian  ec- 
clesiology. — D.J.H. 

Paul,  §§  22-514,  561. 


Romans ,  1-2  Corinthians 

487.  M.  A.  Getty,  “The  Apostle  of  Romans:  Paul’s  Message  For  Today’s  Church,” 
BibToday  91  (’77)  1281-88. 

Reflections  on  three  major  themes  developed  in  Romans  are  presented  according  to 
this  pattern:  optimism  and  sin  (chap.  8;  see  also  1-7),  God’s  wisdom  and  salvation 
(chaps.  9-11),  and  community  and  ministry  (chaps.  12-16). — D.J.H. 

488r.  J.  C.  O’Neill,  Paul's  Letter  to  the  Romans  [NTA  19,  p.  396]. 

N.  M.  Watson,  “Simplifying  the  Righteousness  of  God:  A  Critique  of  J.  C.  O’Neill’s 
Romans ScotJournTheol  30  (5,  ’77)  453-469. — This  is  certainly  a  book  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  it  will  be  a  great  pity  if  it  is  dismissed  by  critics  as  too  novel  to  be  true.  Yet 
O’Neill  defends  his  view  that  the  righteousness  of  God  means  “the  righteousness  that 
God  approves”  by  means  of  questionable  reinterpretations  of  Rom  1:17;  3:5a,  21;  10:3-4 
and  dubious  eliminations  of  Rom  3:25-26;  4:6;  6:16-20;  10:5-13.  His  reconstruction  of  the 
epistle  makes  it  very  hard  to  see  why  Paul  became  such  a  figure  of  controversy,  why 
Paul  drew  contrasts  between  his  own  position  and  that  of  the  Judaism  he  rejected,  why 
the  Pauline  tradition  developed  as  it  did,  and  why  such  a  massive  expansion  of  Paul’s 
letter  left  so  little  trace  in  the  manuscript  tradition.  “The  real  Paul  was  more  craggy, 
awkward,  argumentative,  inconsistent  and  illogical  than  the  Paul  reconstructed  by 
O’Neill,  and  sometimes  plain  wrong,  but  also  more  often  profoundly  and  gloriously 
right.”— D.J.H. 

489.  U.  Vanni,  uHomoidma  in  Paolo  (Rom  1,23;  5,14;  6,15;  8,2;  Fil  2,7).  Un’inter- 
pretazione  esegetico-teologica  alia  luce  dell’uso  dei  LXX-2a  Parte,”  Gregorianum 
58  (3,  ’77)  431-470. 

Applying  the  results  of  study  of  homoioma  in  the  LXX  [see  §  22-173],  the  second  part 
of  the  article  considers  Paul’s  use  of  the  term.  In  the  antiidolatry  context  of  Rom  1:23,  it 
means  “a  palpable  representation  of  the  image  of  corruptible  humanity.”  Despite  the 
highly  problematic  context  of  Rom  5:14,  the  passage  should  be  translated  thus:  “but 
death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses  even  over  those  who  had  not  sinned  .  .  .  ,  because  of 
the  palpable  expression  (which  they  historically  brought  about)  of  Adam’s  sin.”  In  Rom 
6:5  where  the  context  speaks  of  the  dynamic  union  of  the  Christian  with  Christ,  tq 
homoiomati  accentuates  the  visibility  of  the  Christian’s  participation  in  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ.  Whereas  in  the  first  three  instances  the  “visible  expression”  of  a 
reality  is  denoted,  in  Rom  8:3  en  homoiomati  manifests  the  condemnation  of  sin  in  the 
flesh.  Finally  Phil  2:7-8  should  be  rendered:  “having  made  himself  a  palpable  expression 
of  the  category  man  and  having  been  found  in  his  behavior  as  an  authentic  man,  made 
himself  poor,  becoming  obedient  even  unto  death.” — S.B.M. 

490.  B.  Englezakis,  “Rom  5,12-15  and  the  Pauline  Teaching  on  the  Lord’s  Death: 
Some  Observations,”  Biblica  58  (2,  ’77)  231-236. 

A  consideration  of  grammatical  and  semantic  problems  in  Rom  5:12-15  leads  to  a 
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fresh  translation  of  the  whole  passage.  In  dealing  with  the  Lord’s  death  in  Paul’s  writ¬ 
ings,  one  must  not  forget  that  (1)  Paul  never  states  that  humanity  was  created  immortal, 
(2)  death  does  not  belong  to  the  original  order  of  creation  but  is  an  intruder,  and  (3)  sin  as 
estrangement  from  the  living  God  and  Creator  is  spiritual  death.  The  fact  that  Paul’s 
teaching  on  the  Lord’s  death  is  frequently  argued  with  more  learning  than  logic  arises 
from  an  unwillingness  to  take  seriously  the  cosmic  dimensions  of  sin  and  death  in  Paul, 
his  belief  in  the  preexistence  and  incarnation  of  the  sinless  crucified  one,  and  his 
ecclesiology,  especially  his  sacramental  theology. — D.J.H. 

Rom  5:14,  §  22-489. 

491.  J.  Philipose,  “Romans  5.20:  Did  God  have  a  bad  motive  in  giving  the  Law?” 
BibTrans  28  (4,  ’77)  445. 

The  traditional  way  of  translating  Rom  5:20a  implies  that  God  gave  the  Law  in  order 
{hina)  to  increase  human  sinfulness.  But  the  Greek  conjunction  hina  can  also  convey 
result:  as  a  result  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  human  sinfulness  was  shown  in  its  true  color. 
This  was  the  fault  of  neither  the  Lawgiver  nor  the  Law.  Anyone  who  understands  Rom 
7:12-25  cannot  fail  to  translate  hina  in  5:20a  in  this  latter  sense. — D.J.H. 

Rom  6:15,  §  22-489. 

Rom  8:2,  §  22-489. 

Rom  11:25-27,  §  22-470. 

492.  R.  A.  Horsley,  “Pneumatikos  vs.  Psychikos:  Distinctions  of  Spiritual  Status 
among  the  Corinthians,”  HarvTheolRev  69  (3-4,  ’76)  269-288. 

An  anthropological  dualism  of  immortal  spirit  (pneuma)  and  mortal  soul  ( psyche ) 
expressed  in  terms  of  th e pneumatikos-psychikos  contrast  as  an  exegesis  of  Gen  2:7  is  not 
attested  in  the  extant  texts  of  Hellenistic-Jewish  theology.  Hellenistic  Jews  as  seen  in 
Philo’s  writings  did  distinguish  (1)  between  different  levels  of  spiritual  status,  expressed 
in  the  perfect-child  contrast  and  related  terminology,  and  (2)  between  two  types  of 
humanity,  heavenly  vs.  earthly,  immortal  vs.  mortal.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
Corinthians  (see  1  Cor  2:6-3:4;  15:44-54)  using  the  pneumatikos-psychikos  contrast  to 
express  these  distinctions.  As  we  might  expect  in  a  religious  consciousness  focused  on 
Sophia  as  the  content  and  means  of  salvation,  spiritual  status  and  achievement  depend 
on  the  soul’s  relation  with  Sophia. — D.J.H. 

493.  K.  Berger,  “Zur  Diskussion  fiber  die  Herkunft  von  I  Kor.  ii.  9,”  NTStud  24  (2, 
’78)  270-283. 

Parallels  in  Jewish  and  early  Christian  literature  to  the  quotation  by  Paul  in  1  Cor  2:9 
are  not  as  rare  as  E.  von  Nordheim  suggests  [§  19-658].  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Ethiopic  Apocalypse  of  Ezra,  the  Syriac  Apocalypse  of  Daniel,  Apocalypse  of  ps.- 
Hippolytus,  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  ps. -John,  the  Ethiopic  Apocalypse 
of  Mary,  and  Letter  of  ps. -Titus.  The  article  concludes  by  reconstructing  the  tradition 
history  of  the  quotation  and  situating  1  Cor  2:9  within  that  history. — D.J.H. 

1  Cor  7:1-40,  §  22-474. 

1  Cor  7:12-16,  §  22-394. 
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494.  R.  Penna,  “San  Paolo  (1  Cor  7,29b-31a)  e  Diogene  il  Cinico,”  Biblica  58  (2,  ’77) 
237-245. 

The  cultural  background  of  1  Cor  7:29-31  has  always  been  a  subject  of  debate  because 
of  its  content  and  literary  formulation.  Research  has  thus  far  failed  to  turn  up  a  real 
parallel  to  the  passage  in  Epictetus.  This  study  points  out  just  such  a  parallel  in 
Diogenes  Laertius’  Lives  6:29.  After  some  preliminary  textual  and  literary  remarks  on 
the  classical  text,  the  article  notes  its  formal  and  material  similarities  to  1  Cor  7:29b-31a. 
The  words  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic  as  cited  in  Diogenes  Laertius  are  the  only  formal 
parallel  to  the  Corinthians  text  discovered  in  the  Greek  world.  Irreconcilable  differences 
exist  in  the  content  of  the  two  passages,  however.  If  there  was  any  influence  of  Diogenes 
on  Paul,  it  was  necessarily  mediated  through  Stoicism. — S.B.M. 

495.  M.  Treves,  “I  Corinthiens  VIII  5-6,”  CahCercErnRen  25  (102,  ’77)  22-23. 

1  Cor  8:5-6  was  written  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  who  had  himself  called  dominus  et 
deus.  Its  author,  who  was  not  Paul,  distinguished  God  from  Jesus  Christ  and  refused  to 
recognize  the  Roman  emperor  as  his  legitimate  sovereign. — D.J.H. 

496.  B.  K.  Waltke,  “1  Corinthians  11:2-16:  An  Interpretation,”  BiblSac  135  (537,  ’78) 
46-57. 

Attention  to  Paul’s  argumentation  in  1  Cor  11:2-16  reveals  that  a  woman  who  prays  or 
prophesies  in  an  assembly  of  believers  should  cover  her  head  as  a  symbol  of  her  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  absolute  will  of  God,  who  has  ordered  his  universe  according  to  his  good 
pleasure.  Christian  women  today  should  wear  head  coverings  at  church  meetings  as  a 
symbol  of  this  abiding  theological  truth. — D.J.H. 

1  Cor  11:17-34,  §  22-545. 

497.  B.  de  Margerie,  “Reception  indigne  et  infructueuse  de  l’Eucharistie  d’apres 
Saint  Paul:  1  Corinthiens  11,  27-29.  Les  divorces  remaries  peuvent-ils  recevoir  ce 
sacrement?”  EspVie  87  (40,  ’77)  513-519. 

The  unworthy  reception  of  the  Eucharist  condemned  in  1  Cor  11:27-29  consists  in  a 
failure  to  appreciate  the  intimate  nature  and  grandeur  of  the  eucharistic  bread,  which 
translates  itself  into  an  antiecclesial  attitude.  The  willingness  of  “divorced  and  remar¬ 
ried”  people  to  persevere  in  adultery  is  incompatible  with  a  worthy  reception  of  Holy 
Communion.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  other  NT  and  OT  texts.  [The  succeeding 
installments  of  the  article  deal  with  the  patristic  and  medieval  evidence,  liturgical 
practice  and  the  magisterium,  the  reflections  of  post-Tri dentine  theologians,  and  certain 
objections.] — D.J.H. 

498.  M.  E.  Thrall,  “The  Problem  of  II  Cor.  vi.  14  -  vii.  1  in  some  recent  discussion,” 
NTStud  24  (1,  ’77)  132-148. 

The  two  major  questions  raised  by  2  Cor  6:14-7:1  are  whether  Paul  wrote  it  and 
whether  it  belongs  in  its  present  context.  A  survey  of  recent  arguments  on  these  issues, 
particularly  those  of  C.  K.  Barrett  and  J.-F.  Collange,  proves  inconclusive.  The  many 
connections  of  the  passage  with  what  precedes,  e.g.  with  4:3-6,  suggest  that  it  continues 
the  thought  of  6:2,  vv.  3-13  being  a  digression.  There  is  no  substantial  objection  to  the 
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Pauline  authorship  of  the  passage,  provided  that  in  vv.  16b- 18  Paul  quotes  an  existing 
catena  of  scriptural  allusions. — G.W.M. 

2  Cor  10:1,  §  22-344. 

2  Cor  12:9,  §  22-541. 

Galatians — Philemon 

499.  D.  C.  Smith,  “The  Ephesian  Heresy  and  the  Origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sians,”  OhioJ ournRelStud  5  (2,  ’77)  78-103. 

The  author  of  Ephesians  was  confronting  a  concrete  situation  of  controversy  and  was 
attempting  to  refute  the  specific  teaching  of  a  group  that  he  considered  heretical.  The 
opponents  were  Gentiles  who  had  first  been  converted  to  a  speculative  type  of  Judaism 
and,  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  continued  to  advocate  traditions  concerning 
Moses’  heavenly  ascension  and  to  value  spiritual  circumcision.  These  Gentile- 
“Jewish”-Christians  displayed  contempt  toward  natural  Jews  who  had  become  Chris¬ 
tians.  Rather  than  directly  confronting  the  heresy,  the  author  of  Ephesians  subtly  rein¬ 
terpreted  the  language  of  his  opponents  and  gave  it  a  totally  different  theological 
orientation. — D.J.H. 

500.  R.  Yates,  “Principalities  and  Powers  in  Ephesians,”  NewBlackfr  58  (690,  ’77) 
516-521. 

According  to  Eph  1:21  and  3:10  Christ  has  established  his  rule  over  the  principalities 
and  powers,  but  according  to  6:12  it  is  not  yet  fully  realized.  The  powers  of  evil  are 
regarded  as  being  defeated  by  the  exaltation  of  Christ  (4:8-11),  through  spiritual  warfare 
(6:13-17),  and  by  the  ethical  endeavor  of  Christians  to  live  the  morally  blameless  life 
(4: 1-6:9).  The  principalities  and  powers  are  symbols  of  those  aspects  of  creation  that 
seem  to  have  got  out  of  control  and  threaten  the  lives  of  people. — D.J.H. 

Eph  2:11-22,  §  22-545. 

Eph  5:21-33,  §  22-474. 

501.  P.  Dacquino,  “L’umilta  e  l’esaltazione  dell’Adamo  escatologico  (Fil.  2,  6-11),” 
BibOr  17  (6,  ’75)  241-252. 

Though  some  points  are  still  debated,  the  general  meaning  of  the  passage  is  clear: 
Jesus  is  divine  (see  vv.  10-11  with  the  application  to  him  of  Isa  45:23),  preexistent  with 
the  Father  in  the  form  of  God  (v.  6),  and  as  man  has  primacy  and  universal  dominion. 
These  dogmatic  implications  are  significant,  since  the  hymn  is  introduced  not  for  any 
polemical  purpose  but  as  the  basis  of  a  moral  exhortation,  and  since  the  passage  belongs 
to  that  part  of  the  canonical  epistle  (1:1-3:  la;  4:2-7,  10-23)  regarded  as  the  first  letter  to 
the  Philippians  (A.D.  50-53). — J.J.C. 

Phil  2:7,  §  22-489. 

502.  L.  Ramaroson,  “Structure  de  Colossiens  1,3-3, 4,”  SciEsp  29  (3,  ’77)  313-319. 

An  examination  of  the  seventeen  principal  verbs  and  the  phrases  corresponding  to 
them  in  Col  1:3-3 :4  yields  a  general  structure  consisting  of  four  parts:  Paul’s  thanksgiv- 
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ing  and  prayer  regarding  the  faith  and  charity  of  the  Colossians  (1:3-23),  Paul’s  suffer¬ 
ings  for  his  own  people  and  the  entire  church  as  authorizing  his  making  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  (1:24-2:5),  the  first  series  of  recommendations  (2:6-19),  and  the  second  series  of 
recommendations  (2:20-3:4).  Within  this  structure  there  are  five  noteworthy  “presenta¬ 
tions”  of  Christ  (1:15-20;  2:3,  9-15,  17,  19).— D.J.H. 

503.  U.  Rocco,  “  ‘Siate  riconoscenti!’  (Col.  3,15),”  PalCler  56  (24,  ’77)  1475-82. 

Gratitude  to  God  for  all  his  favors  is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  Scripture  and  is 
often  expressed  by  the  Psalmist  and  by  Jesus,  God’s  special  gift  to  humanity,  who 
frequently  blesses  God  and  gives  him  thanks.  Paul  thanks  God  for  any  good  report 
about  the  churches,  mentions  gratitude  three  times  when  speaking  of  the  collection  for 
the  poor  in  Jerusalem  (see  2  Cor  9:10-15),  and  exhorts  the  faithful  to  give  thanks  to  the 
Father  (see  Col  3:15-17).  A  proper  appreciation  of  the  divine  benefits  we  receive  could  be 
the  basis  for  continual  meditation  on  the  love  of  God. — J.J.C. 

1  Thes  5:1,  §  22-348. 

504.  V.  Hasler,  “Epiphanie  und  Christologie  in  den  Pastoralbriefen,”  TheolZeit  33  (4, 
’77)  193-209. 

The  strong  emphasis  on  the  transcendence  of  God  in  the  Pastorals  (see  1  Tim  1:17; 
6:15-16)  must  be  seen  in  conjunction  with  the  pattern  of  epiphanies  underlying  the 
concepts  of  God  and  redemption  in  the  epistles.  Christology  loses  its  soteriological 
independence  and  merely  fulfills  a  functional  role  in  a  system  of  salvation  that  is  bound 
up  with  an  epiphany-schema  and  guards  the  transcendence  of  God.  This  viewpoint  is 
reflected  in  those  passages  that  portray  judgment  by  Christ  as  an  epiphany  (1  Tim  6:14; 
2  Tim  4:1;  Tit  2:13)  and  salvation  through  Christ  as  part  of  the  divine  plan  (2  Tim  1:10; 
Tit  1:4;  2:13;  3:6)  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  the  creedal  formulas  in  1  Tim  1:15  and  2:5-6. 
Even  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
epiphany-schema  (see  2  Tim  1:9;  Tit  3:5,  7). — D.J.H. 

1  Tim  3:2;  5:9,  §  22-394. 

505.  W.  Metzger,  “Die  nedterikai  epithymiai  in  2.  Tim.  2,  22,”  TheolZeit  33  (3,  ’77) 
129-136. 

Attempts  to  interpret  nedterikai  epithymiai  in  2  Tim  2:22  as  referring  to  Timothy’s 
sensual  desires  or  youthful  passions  fail  to  explain  why  advice  to  the  addressee  should 
interrupt  the  warning  against  false  teachers  in  vv.  14-26.  Rather,  nedterikai  epithymiai 
belong  to  the  heretical  teachers  (and  their  followers)  and  refer  to  the  youthful  tendency  to 
turn  away  from  the  traditional  toward  the  new  and  alluring.  The  phrase  alludes  both  to 
the  appeal  that  the  gnostic  movement  had  for  the  young  and  to  the  novel  character  of  its 
teachings.  2  Tim  2:22  urges  uncompromising  withdrawal  from  these  false  teachers. — 
D.J.H. 

Tit  1:6,  §  22-394. 

Hebrews 

506.  J.  V.  Dahms,  “The  First  Readers  of  Hebrews JournEvangTheolSoc  20  (4,  ’77) 
365-375. 

The  original  readers  of  Hebrews,  whatever  their  geographical  location,  were  Jewish 
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Christians  who  were  in  danger  not  of  lapsing  into  Judaism  nor  of  merely  being  slack  in 
their  Christian  devotion  but  of  embracing  a  version  of  Christianity  characterized  by 
serious  error.  Content  with  the  most  elemental  level  of  Christian  understanding,  they 
were  tempted  in  the  face  of  persecution  to  put  confidence  in  the  Levitical  priesthood  and 
sacrifices  instead  of  in  the  priesthood  and  sacrifice  of  Christ. — D.J.H. 

507.  W.  G.  Johnsson,  “The  Cultus  of  Hebrews  in  Twentieth-Century  Scholarship,” 
ExpTimes  89  (4,  ’78)  104-108. 

A  holistic  approach  to  Hebrews  must  give  considerably  more  attention  to  the  cultic 
language  of  the  document  than  has  been  shown  by  most  20th-century  scholars,  espe¬ 
cially  among  Protestants.  A  grasp  of  the  cultus  in  Hebrews  can  be  best  achieved  by 
grappling  with  the  cultic  argumentation  in  its  own  internal  logic,  by  resolving  the 
exegetical  cruces  interpretum  of  the  cultus,  and  by  fully  granting  the  religious  nature  of 
the  cultic  language. — D.J.H. 

508.  W.  G.  Johnsson,  “Issues  in  the  Interpretation  of  Hebrews, ”  AndUnivSemStud  15 
(2,  ’77)  169-187. 

Examination  of  G.  W.  Buchanan’s  To  the  Hebrews  (1972)  and  L.  K.  K.  Dey’s  The 
Intermediary  World  and  Patterns  of  Perfection  in  Philo  and  Hebrews  (1975)  reveals  four 
internal  issues  that  are  problematic  in  interpreting  Hebrews:  the  question  of  emphasis 
(theology,  paraenesis,  or  cult),  the  matter  of  the  cult,  the  valence  of  the  language,  and 
the  pilgrimage  motif.  These  issues  have  a  long  history,  but  they  have  remained  for  the 
most  part  hidden  and  so  have  clouded  the  interpretation  of  the  document. — D.J.H. 

509.  A.  Feuillet,  “Le  ‘Commencement’  de  l’Economie  Chretienne  d’apres  He  ii.  3-4; 
Me  i.  1  et  Ac  i.  1-2,”  NTStud  24  (2,  ’78)  163-174. 

Heb  2:3-4;  Mk  1:1;  and  Acts  1:1-2  all  mention  a  beginning  (arche)  without  identifying 
its  precise  nature.  Detailed  analysis  of  the  three  texts  indicates  that  Jesus  begins  and  lays 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  economy  and  that  after  his  exaltation  his  apostles  con¬ 
tinue  his  work  with  the  aid  of  his  invisible  presence.  These  texts  convey  a  profound 
concept  of  the  church  as  rooted  ontologically  in  its  founder — a  notion  also  found  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel. — D.J.H. 

510.  J.  W.  Thompson,  “The  Conceptual  Background  and  Purpose  of  the  Midrash  in 
Hebrews  VII,”  NovTest  19  (3,  ’77)  209-223. 

The  conceptual  framework  exhibited  in  Heb  7  finds  its  closest  analogies  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Philo.  The  arguments  made  about  the  order  of  Melchizedek  have  little  in  contact 
with  the  interests  developed  in  1  lQMelch.  llQMelch  does  not  argue  from  the  “abiding” 
of  this  order  of  priesthood,  nor  does  this  document  base  its  expectation  on  the  dualistic 
reading  of  the  OT  found  in  Hebrews.  Conversely,  Heb  7  has  none  of  the  interest  in 
Melchizedek  as  avenger  and  judge  that  is  prominent  in  llQMelch.  The  dualistic  reading 
of  the  OT,  the  use  of  Hellenistic  terminology  in  7:3,  and  the  focus  in  the  abiding  of  the 
exalted  one  have  their  closest  analogies  in  the  work  of  Philo. — D.J.H. 

511.  (Heb  8-10]  M.  Gourgues,  “Remarques  sur  la  ‘structure  centrale’  de  l’epitre  aux 
Hebreux.  A  l’occasion  d’une  reedition,”  RevBib  84  (1,  ’77)  26-37. 

The  article  criticizes  A.  Vanhoye’s  views  on  the  structure  of  Heb  8—9  and  proposes  the 
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following  outline  as  more  adequate:  (I)  statement  of  the  essential  point — Christ  as  high 
priest  (8:1-5)  and  mediator  of  a  new  covenant  (8:6-13);  (II)  first  development — Christ  in 
relation  to  the  first  covenant  (9:1-14)  and  the  new  covenant  (9:15-28);  (III)  second 
development — Christ  in  relation  to  the  first  covenant  (10:1-10)  and  the  new  covenant 
(10:11-18).  This  outline  uses  formal  literary  indications,  focuses  on  the  content  of  the 
passage,  and  calls  attention  to  the  correspondences  between  chaps.  9  and  10. — D.J.H. 

Heb  9:15-20,  §  22-343. 


Catholic  Epistles 

512.  A.  Ammassari,  “Towards  a  Law  of  Liberty:  The  Epistle  of  James,”  SIDIC 
[Rome]  10  (3,  ’77)  23-25. 

James  probably  wrote  to  the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  Babylonian  Diaspora.  For  him 
the  content  of  the  “law  of  liberty”  (1:25;  2:12)  was  still  the  traditional  content  of  the 
Torah  as  understood  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple.  But  he  suggested  that  the  Law 
should  be  observed  in  a  new  messianic  spirit,  following  the  example  of  Jesus.  [The 
Italian  version  of  the  article  appears  in  BibOr  (5.-6,  ’76).] — D.J.H. 

513.  A.  S.  Geyser,  “The  Letter  of  James  and  the  social  condition  of  his  addressees,” 
N eotestamentica  9  (’75)  25-33. 

The  letter  of  James  was  written  to  refugees  living  in  Antioch  and  environs  some  time 
after  the  persecution  of  Stephen  and  the  Hellenists.  James  the  Lord’s  brother  probably 
wrote  the  letter  from  Jerusalem  before  the  council  of  A.D.  48.  The  letter’s  unity  and 
relevance  must  be  sought  in  its  responses  to  the  problems  and  frustrations  that  inevita¬ 
bly  arose  in  the  social  context  of  a  community  of  displaced  persons. — D.J.H. 

Jas  2:5,  §  22-346. 

514.  [Jas  2:14-26]  W.  Nicol,  “Faith  and  works  in  the  Letter  of  James,”  N eotestamen¬ 
tica  9  (’75)  7-24. 

Jas  2:14-26  builds  up  from  illustration  (vv.  14-17)  through  argument  (vv.  18-19)  to 
proof  (vv.  20-26).  For  James,  faith  and  works  belong  inherently  together.  The  Christian 
is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  faith  issues  in  works.  The  attitude  rejected  by  James  (i.e. 
that  faith  takes  the  place  of  works  in  a  person’s  life)  is  so  clearly  denied  by  Paul  that  it 
becomes  unthinkable  to  suggest  that  he  set  himself  against  Paul.  Nevertheless,  Paul  did 
begin  one  stage  earlier  than  James  by  asserting  that  God  justifies  the  believer  through 
faith  alone. — D.J.H. 

515.  [Jas  5:12]  D.  E.  Hiebert,  “The  Worldliness  of  Self-serving  Oaths,”  Direction  6 
(4,  ’77)  39-43. 

Having  censured  three  different  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  worldliness  in  4:1-5:11, 
James  condemns  swearing  in  5:12  as  reflecting  worldliness  in  one  of  its  most  reprehensi¬ 
ble  forms.  The  swearing  in  view  may  be  defined  as  appealing  to  God  or  to  something 
held  sacred  to  support  the  truthfulness  of  a  statement,  promise,  or  vow.  The  continued 
use  of  frivolous  and  unnecessary  oaths  is  seen  as  a  form  of  worldliness  standing  under 
God’s  judgment. — D.J.H. 
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516.  H.  J.  B.  Combrink,  “The  structure  of  1  Peter,”  N eotestamentica  9  (’75)  34-63. 

1  Peter  is  a  well-organized  epistle  whose  four  major  sections  exhibit  a  chiastic  pattern: 
God  as  giving  everything  (1:3-2:10),  conduct  and  suffering  (2:11-3:12),  suffering  and 
conduct  (3:13-4:19),  and  God  as  giving  power  (5:1-11).  The  first  part  of  the  article 
discusses  the  individual  pericopes  within  each  major  section.  The  second  part  presents  a 
structured  English  translation  of  the  entire  epistle. — D.J.H. 

517.  J.  L.  DE  Villiers,  “Joy  in  suffering  in  1  Peter,”  N eotestamentica  9  (’75)  64-86. 

The  theme  of  suffering  has  a  very  central  place  in  1  Peter  and  can  be  found  directly 
and  indirectly  throughout  the  letter.  The  persecution  had  a  local  and  private  character 
and  originated  in  the  hostility  of  the  surrounding  population  toward  the  Christian 
minority.  The  theme  of  joy  in  suffering  can  be  traced  to  an  early  Christian  “persecution 
form”  (see  Mt  5:11-12).  The  article  concludes  by  examining  the  theme  of  joy  in  suffering 
in  1  Pet  1:6;  2: 11-3:12;  3:13-17;  4:12-19;  and  5:6-11.— D.J.H. 

518.  [1  Pet  1]  D.  C.  Arichea,  Jr.,  “God  or  Christ?  A  study  of  implicit  information,” 
BibTrans  28  (4,  ’77)  412-418. 

The  number  of  places  in  the  Greek  text  of  1  Peter  in  which  the  agent  (the  doer  of  an 
action)  or  the  object  (the  one  who  is  acted  upon)  is  not  expressed  is  amazing.  This  article 
discusses  the  passages  in  chap.  1  (vv.  1,  2,  5,  7,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17,  18,  20)  in  which 
the  implicit  agent  or  object  is  either  God  or  Christ  and  gives  reasons  why  the  choice  of 
one  or  the  other  is  preferable. — D.J.H. 

519.  K.  R.  Snodgrass,  “I  Peter  ii.  1-10:  its  Formation  and  Literary  Affinities,” 
NTStud  24  (1,  ’77)  97-106. 

Of  the  various  arguments  alleged  for  the  literary  dependence  of  1  Pet  2:1-10 — Rom 
9:25-33  (involving  Isa  8:14  and  28:16,  already  combined  in  Jewish  usage);  Eph  2:14-22; 
1 QS  8:4-10;  Ps  34 — only  dependence  on  Ps  34  can  be  sustained.  The  formation  of  the 
passage  hinges  on  the  author’s  direct  knowledge  of  the  biblical  text  and  his  adaptation  of 
traditional  material,  thematically  grouped  OT  texts  rather  than  a  testimony  book,  for 
his  own  purposes. — G.W.M. 

520.  J.  P.  Louw,  “Verbal  aspect  in  the  first  Letter  of  John,”  N eotestamentica  9  (’75) 
98-104. 

No  distinction  in  meaning  should  be  made  between  the  perfects  and  the  aorists  in  1  Jn 
1:1  (see  also  4:16).  They  all  have  the  semantic  value  of  the  perfect  tense.  In  general,  the 
aspectual  value  of  a  tense  should  not  be  pressed  at  the  expense  of  the  contextual  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  passage.  Aspect  is  only  one  among  several  semantic  features  of  a  verb. — D.J.H. 

521.  W.  S.  Vorster,  “Heterodoxy  in  1  John,”  N eotestamentica  9  (’75)  87-97. 

There  is  insufficient  evidence  in  1  John  to  claim  that  the  author  was  combatting  a 
gnostic  Christology.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  he  had  in  mind 
false  teachers  of  a  gnostic  opinion  when  he  used  the  words  ginoskein  and  chrisma.  The 
false  doctrine  in  1  John  is  called  gnostic  simply  because  scholars  tend  to  label  anything 
that  differs  from  the  “normal”  as  gnostic. — D.J.H. 

1  Jn,  §§  22-436,  453. 
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522.  J.  du  Preez,  “  ‘Sperma  autou’  in  1  John  3:9,”  N eotestamentica  9  (’75)  105-112. 

Attempts  to  explain  sperma  autou  in  1  Jn  3:9  as  referring  to  the  children  of  God  or  to 
specific  realities  such  as  the  word,  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  eternal  life  are  not  convinc¬ 
ing.  Analysis  of  the  expression  in  its  immediate  context  and  in  the  epistle  as  a  whole 
indicates  that  sperma  autou  is  that  new  life  of  being  pure  and  doing  right  by  practicing 
love  toward  others  in  communion  with  God  and  according  to  the  example  of  Christ. 
Because  believers  have  been  born  of  God  and  his  seed  remains  in  them,  they  cannot  live 
in  sin. — D.J.H. 

523.  I.  H.  Eybers,  “Aspects  of  the  background  of  the  Letter  of  Jude,”  N eotestamentica 
9  (’75)  113-123. 

There  is  no  reason  to  interpret  the  letter  of  Jude  against  the  background  of  2nd- 
century  gnosticism.  At  least  a  large  proportion  of  the  recipients  were  Christians  of 
Jewish  origin.  Among  the  letter’s  major  concerns  are  predestination  and  the  foreknowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  the  prominent  place  of  angels,  and  the  distinction  between  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  body  and  those  related  to  the  spirit.  It  seems  plausible  to  date  it  no  later  than 
A.D.  80,  and  perhaps  even  somewhat  earlier. — D.J.H. 


Revelation 

524.  R.  Bauckham,  “The  eschatological  Earthquake  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John,” 
NovTest  19  (3,  ’77)  224-233. 

The  role  of  earthquakes  in  Revelation  is  the  traditional  OT  one  of  heralding  the 
coming  of  God  in  judgment.  In  three  cases  (8:5;  11:19;  16:18;  see  also  4:5)  there  is  a  clear 
allusion  to  the  Sinai  theophany.  Rev  16:17-21  both  alludes  to  whatever  John’s  readers 
were  accustomed  to  recall  as  the  greatest  earthquake  ever  and  projects  that  experience 
into  the  apocalyptic  future,  which  will  surpass  any  known  disaster.  The  divine  interven¬ 
tion  signaled  by  the  earthquake  in  Rev  11:13  is  described  not  purely  in  terms  of  judg¬ 
ment  but  also  in  terms  of  the  vindication  of  God’s  people.  Rev  6:12-17  echoes  several  OT 
descriptions  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  while  20:11  seems  to  include  the  notion  of  the 
destruction  of  the  old  cosmos  to  be  replaced  by  the  new  (see  21:1). — D.J.H. 

525.  B.  Corsani,  “L’Apocalisse  di  Giovanni:  Scritto  apocalittico,  o  profetico?”  BibOr 
17  (6,  ’75)  253-268. 

Unlike  the  genuine  prophecy  of  the  OT,  which  presents  history  as  a  manifestation  of 
God’s  power  and  freedom  and  calls  upon  the  people  to  respond  with  faith  and  obedi¬ 
ence,  apocalyptic  writing  tends  to  neglect  contemporary  events,  portrays  a  rigid  deter¬ 
minism,  projects  a  false  dualism,  and  fosters  in  its  readers  a  passivity  that  awaits  divine 
intervention  to  overcome  evil.  The  Apocalypse  of  the  NT  resembles  prophecy  more  than 
apocalyptic.  It  calls  itself  prophecy  (1:3;  22:7)  and  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  problem  facing  the  church  at  the  end  of  the  1st  century,  persecution  by  the 
Roman  state.  Though  Satan  and  his  minions  have  power,  they  possess  it  only  as  God 
gives  it  (6:1-2;  13:7),  and  God  and  Christ  control  all  that  is  to  happen  (see  chap.  5,  the 
seven  seals  and  seven  bowls).  Finally,  the  faithful  are  not  supinely  passive,  but  active 
and  conquering  (2:26;  3:21)  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  (12:11).— J.J.C. 
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526.  J.  Stolt,  “Om  dateringen  af  Apokalypsen”  [On  the  Dating  of  the  Johannine 
Apocalypse],  DanskTeolTids  40  (3,  ’77)  202-207. 

Contrary  to  the  modern  consensus,  Revelation  may  be  dated  to  at  least  the  time  of 
Claudius  on  the  basis  of  a  different  interpretation  of  Irenaeus’  remarks  in  Adv.  haer. 
5.30.3.  This  interpretation  suggests  that  the  author  of  Rev  may  have  lived  until  the  end 
of  Domitian’s  reign,  but  not  that  the  book  was  written  at  that  time.  Such  an  earlier 
dating  would  solve  many  exegetical  problems  in  the  book. — J.S.H. 

527.  J.  S.  Deere,  “Premillennialism  in  Revelation  20:4-6,”  BiblSac  135  (537,  ’78) 
58-73. 

Both  the  general  context  and  the  exegetical  details  of  Rev  20:4-6  demonstrate  that 
John  predicted  an  earthly  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  to  be  inaugurated  at  his  second 
advent  and  to  continue  in  its  earthly  form  for  one  thousand  literal  years. — D.J.H. 


BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

528.  A.  Koberle,  “Evangelium  und  Natur.  Zur  Theologie  von  Adolf  Schlatter,” 
Evangelische  Kommentare  [Stuttgart]  10  (9,  ’77)  539-541. 

The  article  sketches  the  life  and  achievements  of  A.  Schlatter  (1852-1938),  comments 
on  his  significance  as  a  NT  theologian,  and  calls  attention  to  the  recent  reprinting  of 
three  of  his  major  works  [see  NTA  22,  p.  104]. — D.J.H. 

529r.  O.  Merk,  Biblische  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  in  ihrer  Anfangszeit  [NTA 
17,  p.  256]. 

K.  Haacker,  “Biblische  Theologie  und  historische  Kritik,”  TheolBeitr  8  (5,  ’77) 
223-226. — Merk  has  placed  our  knowledge  of  J.  P.  Gabler’s  work  on  a  solid  basis  and 
has  shown  that  G.  L.  Bauer  much  more  than  Gabler  was  the  founder  of  the  historical- 
critical  theology  of  the  OT  and  the  NT.  But  what  Merk  judges  to  be  Bauer’s  progress 
beyond  Gabler  should  be  seen  as  a  step  backward  for  biblical  scholarship.  It  is  clear  how 
Merk  comes  to  his  “either/or”  regarding  historical  criticism  and  biblical  theology,  but  it 
is  not  clear  how  his  talk  of  “God’s  revelation  in  time  and  history”  and  of  theology’s  task 
vis-a-vis  church  and  world  relates  to  his  assessment  of  Gabler  and  Bauer  and  to  his 
warning  about  the  intentions  of  G.  von  Rad,  F.  Lang,  and  H.-J.  Kraus. — D.J.H. 

530.  H.  Riniker,  “Gedenken  an  Rudolf  Bultmann,”  Kirchenblatt  fur  die  reformierte 
Schweiz  [Basel]  133  (21,  ’77)  328-330. 

Bultmann’s  interest  in  the  past  was  always  oriented  toward  the  present.  His  program 
of  de mythologization  must  be  viewed  against  the  background  of  the  Third  Reich  and  as 
motivated  by  an  insistence  on  the  exclusivity  of  access  to  God  in  Christ.  He  entered  into 
the  questions  raised  by  the  Enlightenment  more  directly  and  openly  than  K.  Barth 
did.— D.J.H. 

531.  A.  Rizzi,  “Riscoprire  Bultmann,”  RassTeol.  18  (4,  ’77)  376-383. 

Bultmann’s  existential  theology  may  seem  introverted  and  therefore  outdated,  but  it  is 
possible  to  reinterpret  his  position  by  studying  how  he  explains  obedience.  In  the  1st 
century  the  Jewish  ethic  was  essentially  one  of  obedience;  gradually  some  legislation 
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ceased  to  be  understood  in  its  original  sense  but  still  retained  the  force  of  biblical 
revelation  (see  Mt  23:23-24;  Mk  7:5-13).  Jesus,  however,  taught  that  radical  obedience 
means  rejecting  the  purely  formal  authority  of  Scripture  in  order  to  follow  the  intent  of 
the  legislator,  thus  discovering  what  God  wills  here  and  now  (see  Mk  10:2-9).  We  do  not 
decide  what  is  to  be  done,  for  Bultmann  denies  humanistic  ethics  and  purely  human 
values.  According  to  him,  Jesus  held  that  the  value  of  the  human  person  is  granted  by 
God  in  return  for  obedience.  This  interpretation  is  further  developed  with  respect  to  the 
commandment  to  love  one’s  neighbor  as  oneself. — J.J.C. 


Christology 

532.  P.  Bilde,  “Gud  og  Messias  som  eskatologisk  dommer  i  nytestamentlige  og  sen- 
jpdiske  tekster”  [God  and  Messiah  as  Eschatological  Judges  in  New  Testament 
and  Late  Jewish  Texts],  DanskTeolTids  40  (3,  ’77)  159-180. 

The  idea  of  God  as  eschatological  judge  competes  with  the  notion  of  messiah  as 
eschatological  judge  in  both  the  NT  and  such  late  Jewish  writings  as  4  Ezra  and 
1  Enoch.  With  the  conception  of  messiah  as  a  heavenly  individual  (informed  by  Dan 
7:9-14),  the  conflict  between  God  and  messiah/son  of  man  as  judges  is  heightened.  The 
tension  between  Christ  and  God  as  eschatological  judges  in  the  NT  is  part  of  this  latter 
phenomenon  but  is  also  related  to  the  development  of  Christianity  as  an  independent 
religion. — J.S.H. 

533.  B.  K.  Donne,  “The  Significance  of  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament,”  ScotJournTheol  30  (6,  ’77)  555-568. 

A  survey  of  the  NT  writings  shows  that,  far  from  being  confined  to  the  Lukan 
material,  the  ascension  was  considered  very  important  in  the  apostolic  church.  If  the 
ascension  is  held  to  be  primarily  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  then  its  importance  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  It  indicates  the  separation  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly  life  of  Christ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  uniting  of  the  two  inseparably  forever. — D.J.H. 

534r.  J.  Hick  (ed.),  The  Myth  of  God  Incarnate  [NTA  22,  p.  226]. 

C.  F.  D.  Moule,  The  Origin  of  Christology  [NTA  22,  p.  103]. 

H.  P.  Owen,  “The  Person  of  Christ  in  Recent  Theology,”  RelStud  13  (4,  ’77)  491- 
506. — After  summaries  and  critiques  of  the  individual  studies  in  The  Myth  of  God 
Incarnate,  the  article  criticizes  the  widespread  use  of  the  imprecise  term  “myth”  and 
remarks  on  the  lack  of  originality  in  the  essays.  Then  Moule’s  argument  for  a  develop¬ 
mental  rather  than  an  evolutionary  Christology  is  found  “wholly  convincing.”  Yet  the 
extent  to  which  the  Synoptic  record  of  Jesus  implies  his  divine  status  could  have  been 
stressed  even  more,  and  the  distinction  between  the  present,  eschatological,  and  corpo¬ 
rate  aspects  of  Christ  should  have  been  drawn  more  sharply.  Finally,  C.  Stead’s  Divine 
Substance  (1977)  is  discussed  very  favorably. — D.J.H. 

535.  W.  R.  G.  Loader,  “Christ  at  the  right  hand  -  Ps.  cx.  1  in  the  New  Testament,” 
NTStud  24  (2,  ’78)  199-217. 

The  earliest  use  of  Ps  110:1  in  primitive  Christianity  was  in  the  context  of  expectation 
of  an  imminent  parousia  (see  Mk  14:61-62).  Later  the  verse  was  cited  to  describe  Christ’s 
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interim  activity  as  a  heavenly  intercessor  (see  Acts  2:32-36;  5:31;  7:55-56;  Rom  8:34; 
Hebrews).  Several  other  passages  (Rom  8:34-38;  1  Cor  15:20-28;  1  Pet  3:18-22;  Eph 
1:20-23;  2:5-6;  Col  2-3;  Heb  1:3-2:10)  suggest  the  existence  of  a  baptismal  catechetical  or 
confessional  tradition  focusing  on  the  present  reign  of  Christ  and  having  these  elements: 
the  title  “Christ,”  a  reference  to  his  death  and  resurrection,  allusions  to  Pss  110:1  and 
8:7,  and  designations  of  the  powers  over  which  he  was  exalted.  Only  after  ho  kyrios 
came  to  be  established  as  a  Christological  title  were  the  introductory  words  of  Ps  110:1 
(“the  Lord  said  to  my  lord”)  evaluated  Christologically  (see  Mk  16:19;  12:35-37). — 
D.J.H. 

536.  J.  T.  Pawlikowski,  “Christ  and  the  Jewish-Christian  Dialogue,”  ChicStud  16  (3, 
’77)  367-389. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  explores  the  view  proposed  by  several  Christian  biblical 
scholars  and  theologians  that  the  Jewish  “no”  to  Jesus  was  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  humanity,  not  an  act  of  unfaithfulness  or  haughty  blindness.  The 
second  part  probes  what  recognition  that  the  Jewish  notion  of  the  messianic  age  was  not 
fulfilled  in  the  death-resurrection  of  Christ  does  to  our  understanding  of  Christology. 
Jesus  carried  the  Pharisaic  principle  of  the  utter  and  unqualified  dignity  of  each  person 
to  its  ultimate  conclusion  but  showed  no  interest  in  the  legitimate  Pharisaic  concern  for 
the  preservation  of  the  community.  Through  Jesus’  ministry  people  came  to  see  clearly 
that  humanity  is  an  integral  part  of  God.  Judaism  retains  a  unique  and  distinctive  role  in 
the  process  of  human  salvation  by  maintaining  its  sense  of  community  and  responsibility 
for  history  and  the  world. — D.J.H. 

537.  F.  M.  Young,  “Redemption — The  Starting-point  of  Christian  Theology — II,” 
ExpTimes  89  (1,  ’77)  9-13.  [See  §  22-224.] 

Stories  may  be  a  better  medium  than  philosophy,  creed,  or  dogma  for  all  talk  about 
God  and  his  relationship  to  the  world.  Stories  help  us  to  interpret  our  role  and  our  action 
in  life,  are  always  a  blend  of  fact  and  fiction,  and  belong  particularly  to  religion.  When 
experience  “chimes  in”  with  some  aspect  of  a  biblical  story,  the  response  of  faith  makes 
the  dry  bones  live.  If  redemption  is  the  proper  starting  point  for  Christian  theology  and 
if  live  Christian  theology  begins  with  response  to  the  story  of  God’s  salvation  in  Jesus 
Christ,  then  a  plurality  of  theologies  is  bound  to  be  the  result.  While  it  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  maintain  an  ontological  uniqueness  for  Jesus,  what  cannot  be  dismissed 
is  his  unique  role  as  the  central  character  in  a  drama  that  has  always  highlighted  for 
believers  the  redeeming  activity  of  God. — D.J.H. 


Church  and  Ministry 

538.  J.  Berchmans,  “The  New  Testament  Vision  of  Ecclesial  Unity,”  Jeevadhara  7 
(40,  ’77)  277-292. 

According  to  Jn  10:1-30  the  unity  of  the  flock  is  based  on  the  uniqueness  of  Christ  the 
shepherd;  the  flock  has  to  be  one  since  there  is  only  one  shepherd.  Nevertheless,  the  NT 
writers  did  not  see  divergent  Christologies,  theological  perspectives,  or  dogmatic  formu¬ 
lations  as  a  threat  to  the  unity  of  faith.  Within  the  Pauline  corpus  the  ministries  in  the 
church  were  structured  along  both  charismatic  lines  (Paul’s  letters)  and  hierarchical  lines 
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(Pastorals).  The  NT  church  was  the  community  of  those  who  heard  the  word  of  God 
together  but  experienced  and  expressed  it  in  diversified  forms. — D.J.H. 

539.  P.  Chirico,  “Priesthood,  Eucharist,  Hierarchy:  Instantaneous  or  Emerging?” 
ChicStucL  16  (3,  ’77)  265-277. 

It  is  permissible  for  loyal  Roman  Catholics  to  claim  with  R.  E.  Brown  in  Priest  and 
Bishop  (1970)  that  the  priesthood,  Eucharist,  and  hierarchy  slowly  took  shape  over 
many  decades  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  gradual  emergence  of  these 
realities  tends  to  substantiate  the  continuing  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  church.  The 
magisterium  has  never  defined  that  the  priesthood,  eucharistic  sacrifice,  and  hierarchy 
appeared  immediately  after  Pentecost.  In  fact,  gradual  emergence  is  not  susceptible  of 
being  qualified  as  heresy  by  the  magisterium,  since  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a 
teaching  could  be  universal  saving  truth.  The  problem  of  emergence  is  an  exegetical  and 
historical  one,  but  the  notion  of  gradual  emergence  is  consistent  with  the  pilgrim  nature 
of  humanity  and  of  the  church. — D.J.H. 

540.  J.  H.  Emminghaus,  “Amtsverstandnis  und  Amtsiibertragung  im  Judentum  und 
in  der  frtihen  Kirche  des  1.  Jahrhunderts,”  BibLiturg  50  (3,  'll)  174-186. 

The  Jewish  understanding  of  office  in  the  synagogue  served  as  the  starting  point  for 
the  early  church’s  practice  and  theory  of  office.  The  terminological  parallels  for  the 
various  offices  are  clear:  rabbi! didaskalos,  zaken/presbyteros,  and  saliah/apostolos.  The 
transfer  of  authority  by  the  imposition  of  hands  certainly  influenced  Christian  practice. 
In  both  Judaism  and  Christianity  office  was  considered  as  established  by  God,  as  giving 
authority  in  the  community  in  God’s  name,  and  as  transmitted  by  those  who  stood  in  the 
special  line  of  officeholders. — D.J.H. 

541.  W.  Kern,  “Die  Kirche — Gottes  Kraft  in  menschlicher  Schwache,”  GeistLeb  50(5, 
'll)  321-326. 

Paul’s  autobiographical  statement  about  God’s  power  being  made  perfect  in  human 
weakness  (2  Cor  12:9)  is  also  relevant  for  understanding  the  nature  of  the  church.  The 
church  may  boast  only  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  not  in  its  own  works  or  holiness. — D.J.H. 

542.  J.  Muhlsteiger,  “Zum  Verfassungsrecht  der  Friihkirche,” ZeitKathTheol  99  (3, 
'll)  257-285.  [See  §  22-230.] 

In  the  primitive  church,  prophets  offered  concrete  advice  for  the  present  state  of  the 
community  out  of  their  revealed  knowledge  regarding  the  eschaton,  while  teachers  not 
only  transmitted  the  Christian  tradition  but  also  tried  to  reinterpret  it  fruitfully.  The 
terms  kyberneseis,  hegoumenoi,  and  proistamenoi  were  used  to  describe  the  directors  of 
communities,  and  the  notion  of  direction  as  service  was  stressed.  The  Pastorals  bear 
witness  to  the  tendency  in  the  late  1st  century  to  concentrate  the  various  functions  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person.  The  concluding  section  of  the  article  traces  the  increasing 
importance  accorded  to  bishops,  deacons,  and  presbyters  in  the  structure  of  the  church 
as  seen  in  Didache,  1  Clement,  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and  the  letters  of  Ignatius. — 
D.J.H. 

543.  J.  W.  Olley,  “Leadership:  Some  Biblical  Perspectives,”  SEAsiaJ ournTheol  18  (1, 
'll)  1-20. 

Over  against  the  many  patterns  of  leadership  available  in  Jewish  and  Greco-Roman 
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culture,  it  is  striking  to  see  the  apparent  “no”  of  Jesus  to  most  of  them  (without  modifica¬ 
tion).  Just  as  the  lordship  of  Christ  prevented  the  church  from  using  “ruling”  terminol¬ 
ogy,  so  the  servanthood  of  Christ  provided  the  pattern  for  the  alternative  (see  Mk 
10:35-45;  Phil  2:5-11).  The  NT  passages  about  the  body  of  Christ  (Rom  12:1-13;  1  Cor 
12-14;  Eph  4:1-16;  see  also  1  Pet  4:10-11)  suggest  that  concern  should  be  given  to 
fulfilling  functions  in  and  by  the  whole  church  rather  than  just  by  trained  leaders.  The 
article  concludes  with  observations  on  the  characteristics  of  Christian  leaders,  ways  of 
handling  conflict  in  the  church,  and  examples  of  leaders  in  the  NT. — D.J.H. 

544.  E.  A.  Russell,  “Church  and  State  in  the  New  Testament,”  IrTheolQuart  44  (3, 
’77)  192-207. 

The  NT  does  not  spell  out  in  a  decisive  and  purposeful  way  any  doctrine  of  church 
and  state.  Frequently  what  is  said  about  obligations  to  the  state  is  little  more  than  an 
echo  of  what  was  said  in  Judaism.  The  article  concludes  with  analyses  of  Mk  12:13-17 
parr,  and  Rom  13:1-7  and  remarks  on  the  picture  of  the  state  in  Revelation. — D.J.H. 

545.  P.  Simson,  “The  Church  in  the  New  Testament,”  AfricEcclRev  19  (5,  ’77)  280- 
288. 

A  consideration  of  building  Christian  communities  in  the  light  of  Eph  2:11-22  and 
1  Cor  11:17-34.  In  both  texts  there  is  division  and  enmity — between  Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
Ephesians,  between  rich  and  poor  in  1  Corinthians.  The  writers’  reactions  emphasize 
the  centrality  of  Christ,  the  cost  of  community  building,  hostility  as  the  great  enemy  of 
community,  and  the  Eucharist  as  the  epitome  of  community  building. — D.J.H. 

546.  T.  G.  Stylianopoulos,  “Historical  and  Eschatological  Aspects  of  the  Life  of  the 
Church  According  to  the  New  Testament,”  GkOrthTheolRev  22  (2,  ’77)  181-213. 

The  major  aspects  of  the  church’s  eschatological  existence  in  the  NT  are  salvation- 
consciousness,  a  fundamental  openness  to  God,  otherworldliness,  mission,  and  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  an  imminent  parousia.  Several  levels  of  the  church’s  historical  life  may  be 
distinguished:  the  fullness  of  redeemed  existence,  the  threat  to  redeemed  existence,  and 
broken  existence.  As  a  very  small  minority,  the  early  Christians  viewed  the  world  from 
the  standpoint  of  divine  purposes  and  in  an  eschatological  frame  of  mind.  In  the  com¬ 
plex  and  dynamic  interrelationship  of  the  eschatological  and  historical  aspects  of  the 
church,  the  decisive  matter  is  the  degree  to  which  the  new  covenant  in  Christ  is  an 
existential  soteriological  experience  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  people  of  God. — D.J.H. 

Various  Themes 

547.  P.  J.  Bernadicou,  “Christian  Joy  in  the  New  Testament,”  Cross  and  Crown  [Oak 
Park,  IL]  29  (4,  ’77)  328-336. 

In  Paul’s  epistles  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  joy  based  on  a  new  relationship  in 
Christ  has  both  communitarian  and  eschatological  dimensions.  In  the  farewell  discourse 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (especially  chaps.  15  and  17),  the  intimate  relationship  between  the 
joy  of  Jesus  and  that  of  his  disciples  is  underscored  and  heightened. — D.J.H. 

548.  A.  Bockmann,  “What  Does  the  New  Testament  Say  about  the  Church’s  Attitude 
to  the  Poor?”  Concilium  104  (’77)  36-45. 

An  examination  of  attitudes  toward  the  poor  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Acts  and  James, 
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and  Paul’s  letters  reveals  three  prominent  factors:  (1)  the  precedence  of  those  in  need  and 
the  privileges  of  the  materially  poor;  (2)  the  unity  in  Christ  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  that  permits  no  barriers  of  wealth  or  status;  (3)  the  warning  to  the  rich  to 
share  their  wealth,  to  be  just,  and  to  use  their  wealth  in  the  spirit  of  love. — D.J.H. 

349.  W.  Brueggemann,  “A  Biblical  Perspective  on  the  Problem  of  Hunger,”  Chris¬ 
tian  Century  [Chicago]  94  (40,  ’77)  1136-41. 

An  examination  of  hints  in  the  OT  regarding  the  problem  of  hunger  yields  these 
conclusions:  (1)  On  distribution  of  food,  the  problem  is  a  combination  in  royal  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  economics  of  affluence,  a  politics  of  oppression,  and  a  religion  of  immanence. 
The  remedy  is  repentance  as  the  disengagement  from  and  dismantling  of  coveting 
inequity.  (2)  On  production  of  food,  the  problem  is  viewing  fertile  creation  as  a  value- 
free  independent  system  to  be  managed  without  reference  to  the  human  questions  of 
justice  and  freedom.  The  remedy  is  repentance,  which  requires  a  radical  break  with 
scientific  positivism  and  its  epistemology  and  the  embrace  of  the  scandalous  notion  that 
production  is  subordinate  and  governed  by  our  faithful  handling  of  human  issues.  In  the 
NT  Jesus  feeds  freely  and  provides  enough,  but  that  bread  will  not  be  understood  in  our 
present  categories  (see  Mk  8:1-21;  6:52;  Lk  1:51-53). — D.J.H. 

550.  J.  A.  Burgess,  “Approaches  to  the  Question  of  Universal  Salvation  on  the  Basis 
of  the  New  Testament,”  OhioJ ournRelStud  5  (2,  ’77)  142-148. 

The  article  reviews  the  NT  evidence  for  the  views  that  all  people  will  be  saved 
(universalism)  and  that  all  those  who  do  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  will  be  condemned  to 
eternal  punishment  (damnationism).  Neither  solution  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the 
believer  must  leave  the  final  end  up  to  God. — D.J.H. 

551.  V.-M.  Capdevila  i  Montaner,  “Nocio  biblica  i  nocio  teologica  de  predes- 
tinacio,”  RevistCatTeol  2  (2,  ’77)  373-414. 

In  Rom  8:28-30  Paul  taught  that  Christians  are  predestined  to  eschatological  glorifica¬ 
tion,  though  in  1  Cor  9:24-10:12  he  held  out  the  possibility  that  this  could  be  lost 
through  human  failure.  Similarly,  according  to  1  John,  Christians  as  children  of  God 
cannot  sin  (3:9).  Nevertheless,  while  they  are  still  in  the  world  they  may  sin  from  time  to 
time  (1:8— 2:2;  5:16-17).  For  Paul  conformity  to  Jesus  Christ  was  the  solid  foundation  of 
salvation.  For  John  being  born  of  God  and  abiding  in  Christ  brought  about  eschatologi¬ 
cal  rewards  and  impeccability.  The  second  part  of  the  article  investigates  the  theological 
concept  of  predestination  from  Augustine  to  the  17th  century. — D.J.H. 

552.  A.  Y.  Collins,  “An  Inclusive  Biblical  Anthropology,”  TheolToday  34  (4,  ’78) 
358-369. 

The  biblical  view  of  humanity  as  male  and  female  has  ontological,  religious,  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  and  social  aspects.  But  the  contribution  of  the  Bible  lies  not  so  much  in  its 
references  to  males  and  females  as  in  its  view  of  the  ideally  human.  The  fundamental 
stance  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  on  the  ideally  human  is  expressed  through  the 
interaction  between  “structure”  and  “communitas”  seen  in  the  redemption  of  Israel  from 
Egypt,  the  teaching  and  deeds  of  Jesus,  and  the  Pauline  understanding  of  Christian 
freedom. — D.J.H. 
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553.  R.  F.  Collins,  “The  Bible  and  Sexuality  II,”  BibTheolBull  8  (1,  ’78)  3-18. 

The  installment  on  sexuality  in  the  OT  appeared  in  BibTheolBull  7  (4,  ’77)  149-167.  In 
Jesus’  milieu  sexual  norms  were  largely  derived  from  the  OT  tradition  with  particular 
emphases  added  by  the  oral  tradition  of  the  rabbis.  Jesus’  proclamation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  colored  his  attitudes  and  teachings  with  respect  to  human  sexuality.  Against  a 
background  of  Hellenistic  dualism  and  Christian  expectation  of  an  imminent  parousia, 
Paul  affirmed  his  preference  for  celibacy  but  recognized  the  value  of  marriage,  the 
goodness  of  sexuality,  and  the  need  for  sexual  responsibility.  Common  to  Jesus  and  Paul 
was  the  vision  of  a  fullness  of  humanity,  created  and  yet  to  be  redeemed,  which  exists  by 
God’s  gracious  will  only  in  the  condition  of  a  creative  relationship  between  male  and 
female. — D.J.H. 

554.  C.  Cowgill,  “Fidelity  in  the  New  Testament  ”  IntCathRev/Communio  4  (3,  ’77) 
275-282. 

The  model  of  fidelity  in  the  NT  is  Jesus  the  faithful  witness.  His  fidelity  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  unconditional  oneness  with  the  Father,  total  commitment  to  those  given  to 
him  by  the  Father,  obedience  expressed  in  action,  and  loyalty  to  the  covenant.  Expecta¬ 
tions  regarding  the  disciples’  fidelity  are  handled  by  way  of  negative  example,  warning, 
and  positive  model.  For  Christians  today,  fidelity  is  loyalty  to  Jesus,  a  response  to  the 
limitlessness  of  his  love,  rooted  in  an  unalterable  covenant,  and  expressed  in 
witness. — D.J.H. 

555.  M.  de  Merode,  “  ‘Une  aide  qui  lui  corresponded  L’exegese  de  Gen.  2,  18-24  dans 
les  ecrits  de  l’Ancien  Testament,  du  judaisme  et  du  Nouveau  Testament,”  Rev 
TheolLouv  8  (3,  ’77)  329-352. 

The  interpretation  of  the  creation  of  Eve  is  surveyed  from  a  feminist  perspective.  The 
canonical  OT  references  to  woman  created  as  “a  helper  like  himself”  do  not  contain 
anything  antifeminist.  But  in  the  Pseudepigrapha,  Eve  is  regularly  described  as  the 
origin  of  sin  and  death  and  as  subordinate  to  Adam.  Similarly  the  rabbinic  sources  call 
Eve  a  copy  of  Adam  just  as  he  is  a  copy  of  the  Shekinah,  and  her  presence  in  Eden  is 
used  to  justify  the  purity  laws  for  women.  Paul’s  statements  in  1  Cor  11:2-16  and  2  Tim 
2:11-15  are  in  line  with  rabbinic  tradition,  stressing  woman’s  obedience  to  her  husband 
and  her  second-class  status.  Jesus’  attitudes  toward  women  are  quite  positive,  and  his 
sayings  on  marriage  and  divorce  (Mt  19:3-12  par.)  imply  a  fundamental  equality  be¬ 
tween  women  and  men. — J.H.N. 

556.  D.  Dumm,  “Work  and  Leisure:  Biblical  Perspectives,”  AmBenRev  28  (4,  ’77) 
334-350. 

A  consideration  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Bible  with  respect  to  God,  Christ,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Implications  for  contemporary  monastic  life  are  also  drawn.  To  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath  is  to  seek  and  find  the  mystery  that  is  in  all  of  life.  This  means  rest  and  peace 
and  a  beginning  of  heaven,  because  we  were  made  to  work  for  God  and  God  made  all 
things  for  the  Sabbath. — D.J.H. 

557.  J.  Ernst,  “Die  griechische  Polis — das  himmlische  Jerusalem— die  christliche 
Stadt,”  TheolGlaub  67  (3,  ’77)  240-258. 

Law  and  rights  as  divine  gifts  belonged  to  the  essence  of  the  Greek  polis,  and  individ- 
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uals  were  called  to  defend  the  spiritual  and  ethical  foundations  of  their  city.  The  early 
Christians  as  seen  in  Hebrews  and  Revelation  looked  toward  the  heavenly  or  eschatolog¬ 
ical  city  in  which  absolute  happiness  would  be  found.  The  Christian  city  as  a  social  form 
of  organization  with  specifically  Christian  characteristics  represents  a  synthesis  of  the 
Greek  and  the  biblical  traditions. — D.J.H. 

558.  F.  L.  Fisher,  “The  New  and  Greater  Exodus:  The  Exodus  Pattern  in  the  New 
Testament,”  SWJournTheol  20  (1,  ’77)  69-79. 

Four  elements  form  the  essential  pattern  of  the  exodus  deliverance  in  the  OT:  accom¬ 
plished  by  God,  passing  from  bondage  and  oppression  to  freedom  and  dignity,  brought 
about  through  Moses,  and  creating  a  lasting  relationship  between  God  and  Israel.  The 
NT  writers  perceived  a  homology  or  correspondence  between  the  exodus-event  of  the 
OT  and  the  Christ-event  of  the  NT.  Their  use  of  the  exodus  pattern  to  describe  both  the 
continuity  of  the  gospel  with  the  OT  and  its  infinite  superiority  is  developed  under  these 
headings:  a  new  and  greater  act  (revelation?)  of  God,  the  new  and  greater  deliverance,  a 
new  and  greater  Moses,  and  a  new  and  greater  covenant  people  of  God. — D.J.H. 

559.  I.  Golub,  “The  Word— Biblical  and  poetic,”  BibTheolBull  7  (4,  ’77)  168-171. 

The  primacy  of  the  word  is  the  hallmark  of  biblical  religion.  The  word  possesses  a 
summoning  force  and  requires  a  response  (see  1  Jn  1:1-5).  Theology  as  a  reflection  of  the 
word  given  to  God  and  by  God  should  display  some  poetic  traits. — D.J.H. 

560.  R.  H.  Gundry,  “Salvation  According  to  Scripture:  No  Middle  Ground,”  Christ 
Today  22  (5,  ’77)  342-344. 

Both  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  and  that  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked 
leave  important  questions  unanswered.  Furthermore,  the  notions  of  salvation  through 
general  revelation  or  after  death  find  no  solid  footing  in  Scripture.  Scripture  says  that  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is  necessary  to  save  the  lost,  and  those  who  propose  contrary 
views  need  better  biblical  evidence. — D.J.H. 

561.  K.  Haacker,  “Wie  redet  die  Bibel  vom  Menschen?  Biblische  Vorgaben  zur  an- 
thropologischen  Diskussion  heute,”  TheolBeitr  8  (6,  ’77)  241-260. 

The  term  “anthropology”  refers  to  human  beings  according  to  the  essential  relation¬ 
ships  of  their  lives.  The  major  biblical  sources  for  its  study  are  Gen  1-11,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Qohelet,  and  Paul’s  letters.  Paul  presents  Jesus  as  the  second  Adam  (Rom 
5:12-21),  looks  for  the  realization  of  the  new  humanity  in  union  with  Jesus  (Rom  6-8), 
and  emphasizes  newness  in  relation  to  oneself  (Gal  5:2),  to  one’s  neighbor,  and  to  God 
(Rom  12:1-2).— J.J.C. 

562.  W.  Harrington,  “Spirit  of  the  Living  God,”  DocLife  21  (7,  ’77)  19-25,  (8,  ’77) 
3-12,  (9,  ’77)  8-17. 

(1)  The  early  Christians  needed  time  to  evaluate  the  implications  of  the  undoubted 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  and  among  them.  Although  the  Spirit  is  not  a  person 
in  the  OT,  it  is  the  Spirit  of  a  personal  God.  In  the  NT  the  Spirit  is  active  at  the  Markan 
Christological  moment  (see  Mk  1:10-11),  is  related  to  ethical  behavior  (Jn,  Paul’s  letters), 
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is  promised  to  vulnerable  Christians  (see  Mk  13:11),  and  stands  beside  the  Father  and 
Son  (see  Mt  28:19).  (2)  In  Lk-Acts  Jesus  is  the  Spirit-begotten  and  the  Spirit-bearer,  and 
the  Spirit  serves  as  the  link  between  the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  the  ministry  of  the  church. 
According  to  Paul’s  letters  the  Spirit  is  the  source  of  Christian  life  and  of  all  spiritual 
gifts.  Paul’s  theology  of  the  Spirit  is  the  link  between  the  theocentric  and  the  Christocen¬ 
tric  elements  in  his  thought.  In  Jn  the  Spirit  is  the  divine  power  that  continues  and 
completes  Jesus’  presence  among  his  followers.  (3)  In  1  Cor  12-14  Paul  argues  that 
glossolalia  may  be  properly  assessed  only  in  the  context  of  the  varied  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
For  the  NT  writers  baptism  meant  receiving  the  Spirit,  and  the  notion  of  a  baptism  in 
the  Spirit  distinct  from  water-baptism  is  unacceptable  on  exegetical  and  theological 
grounds. — D.J.H. 

563.  E.  Larsson,  “Fruktan  och  frihet  i  Nya  testamentet”  [Fear  and  Freedom  in  the 
New  Testament],  TidsTeolKirk  48  (3,  ’77)  161-177. 

Fear  and  freedom  can  both  be  seen  under  two  aspects — positive  and  negative.  The 
OT  and  NT  concepts  of  fear  are  essentially  the  same.  Positive  fear  is  fear  before  God  as 
the  Holy,  and  fear  of  God  frees  us  from  other  fears.  Negative  fear  is  the  fear  of  God  that 
is  produced  by  separation  from  him.  In  the  NT  the  positive  fear  of  God  implies  fear  of 
Christ  and  freedom  from  negative  fear.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  no 
word  for  “freedom,”  the  idea  is  present  (e.g.  in  the  exodus).  In  the  NT  freedom  is  neither 
political  nor  social;  it  is  grounded  in  Christ  and  his  saving  acts  and  bestowed  on  us  in 
baptism.  Freedom  in  Christ  means  freedom  from  the  various  fears  that  beset  the  ancient 
world.  It  also  constitutes  a  critique  of  false  freedoms  such  as  those  espoused  by  Paul’s 
Corinthian  opponents,  for  freedom  in  Christ  involves  service. — B.A.P. 

564.  S.  Legasse,  “L’etendue  de  l’amour  interhumain  d’apres  le  Nouveau  Testament: 
limites  et  promesses,”  RevTheolLouv  8  (3,  ’77)  293-304.  [See  §  22-239.] 

Christian  universal  love  can  be  described  in  the  light  of  Christianity’s  universal  mis¬ 
sion.  Unlike  Judaism,  which  was  in  the  main  ethnically  exclusive,  apologetically  pre¬ 
senting  itself  as  superior  to  other  religions,  and  without  a  mission  theory,  Christian 
apostles  were  commissioned  by  the  risen  Lord  (Mt  28:18-19)  to  preach  to  all  nations. 
Moreover,  in  regard  to  the  question  “Who  is  my  neighbor?”  the  Jewish  response  was  the 
people  of  the  covenant,  Israel.  The  Christian  answer  was  at  least  ambivalent.  Paul  (Gal 
5:14)  refers  to  the  community;  Mk  12:28-34  is  ambiguous.  But  Jesus’  parable  in  Lk 
10:25-37  replies  that  the  term  “neighbor”  is  not  restricted  to  those  of  the  same  religion. 
Likewise  in  Mt  the  “golden  rule”  (7:12)  as  well  as  the  universal  judgment  scene  (25:31- 
46)  suggest  that  all  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  charity  to  all.  John’s  insistence  on  charity 
to  members  of  the  community  is  important  in  our  ecumenical  age,  for  our  churches  are 
less  than  in  accord.  Other  NT  statements  indicate  that  our  love  should  be  like  God’s,  i.e. 
love  for  all,  which  is  based  on  the  dignity  of  the  human  person. — J.H.N. 

565.  L.  Legrand,  “Virginity  in  the  Bible,”  Biblebhashyam  3  (3,  ’77)  178-191. 

Though  celibacy  was  only  marginal  in  the  OT,  it  looms  large  in  the  NT  because  Jesus 
and  Paul  lived  in  the  unmarried  state.  Nevertheless,  both  spoke  of  marriage  as  the 
normal  condition  of  the  disciple.  Ultimately  Christian  celibacy  is  a  grace  and  finds  its 
value  in  its  relationship  with  Christ  and  with  the  love  Christ  stands  for. — D.J.H. 
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566.  R.  N.  Longenecker,  “The  ‘Faith  of  Abraham’  Theme  in  Paul,  James  and  He¬ 
brews:  A  Study  in  the  Circumstantial  Nature  of  New  Testament  Teaching, ” Journ 
EvangTheolSoc  20  (3,  ’77)  203-212. 

Gal  3:6-18  and  Rom  4:1-25  stress  Abraham’s  trust  and  commitment  in  response  to 
God,  while  Jas  2:14-26  uses  the  example  of  Abraham  to  rouse  the  congregation  to  acts  of 
helpfulness  and  kindness.  Heb  11:8-19  takes  Abraham  as  a  model  of  the  forward  orien¬ 
tation  of  faith  resulting  in  a  pilgrim  type  of  life-style,  The  theme  of  the  faith  of  Abraham 
in  the  NT  has  a  number  of  facets,  and  each  possesses  its  own  validity  and  serves  to 
enhance  the  whole. — D.J.H. 

567.  R.  Lowry,  “The  Rejected-Suitor  Syndrome:  Human. Sources  of  New  Testament 
‘Antisemitism,’  ”  JournEcumStud  14  (2,  ’77)  219-232.'  . 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  uncharitable  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  the  NT  can  be 
explained  as  a  normal  human  lapse  into  resentment  upon  being  spurned.  There  were 
only  two  ways  of  explaining  Jewish  recalcitrance  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  early 
church’s  image  of  itself  and  its  teachings:  the  Jews  were  simply  incapable  of  seeing  the 
truth  when  it  was  shown  them;  the  Jews  were  capable  of  perceiving  the  plain  truth  of 
Christianity  but  were  willfully  and  perversely  refusing  to  accept  it.  If  the  term  “an- 
tisemitic”  means  promoting  an  attitude  of  contempt  toward  Jews,  then  the  NT  is  clearly 
anti-Semitic.  The  Christian  preoccupation  with  Jewish  unbelief  is  still  very  much  with 
us,  modernized  though  it  may  be. — D.J.H. 

4 

568.  S.  Lyonnet,  “Croce  e  promozione  umana  nella  Sacra  Scrittura,”  ScuolCatt  105 
(4,  ’77)  281-296. 

Both  the  OT  and  the  NT  teach  that  no  true  human  liberation  is  possible  apart  from 
God’s  action  and  that  the  reform  of  social  conditions  and  structures  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  a  reform  of  the  human  heart.  The  NT  emphasis  on  interior  conversion  has  led 
to  the  opinion,  based  on  Col  3:1-2,  that  Christians  should  seek  the  things  that  are  above 
and  leave  the  correction  of  abuses  to  God.  But  the  entire  context  of  the  passage  (3:1-14) 
shows  how  false  such  an  interpretation  is.  Divine  intervention  is  needed  to  correct 
injustice  in  the  world,  and  the  key  is  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  supreme  manifestation  of 
divine  love  for  humanity  and  the  spur  to  social  action.  Within  the  primitive  community, 
Pentecost  (Acts  2:1-4)  transformed  the  disciples  in  their  interpersonal  relations  so  that 
they  enjoyed  favor  with  all  the  people  (2:44-47).  Later  another  Pentecost  (4:31)  made  the 
Christians  of  one  heart  and  soul,  possessing  everything  in  common  and  testifying  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (4:32-35).  In  conclusion,  the  article  quotes  from  the 
Vatican  II  documents  that  confirm  the  positions  proposed. — J.J.C. 

569.  E.  H.  Maly,  C.  Stuhlmueller,  and  E.  LaVerdiere,  “Human  Sexuality.  A 
Biblical  Appraisal,”  BibToday  93  (’77)  1434-43. 

Three  responses  to  the  use  of  biblical  material  in  Human  Sexuality:  New  Directions  in 
American  Catholic  Thought  (1977),  by  A.  KosnikeJ  al.  Maly  comments  that,  while  there 
are  many  fine  insights  into  the  biblical  background  of  human  sexuality,  the  conclusions 
seem  to  have  been  reached  before  all  the  research  had  been  done.  Stuhlmueller  finds  the 
report  defective  in  its  use  of  the  OT  because  of  its  false  methodology  in  dealing  with 
ethically  oriented  texts,  its  silencing  of  prophetic  ideals,  and  its  pan-cultic  explanation  of 
sexual  life.  LaVerdiere  observes  that  the  book  would  have  been  much  improved  by 
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closer  attention  to  the  role  of  Scripture  in  the  life  of  the  church  and  to  hermeneutics. — 
D.J.H. 

570.  G.  T.  Montague,  “A  Scriptural  Response  to  the  Report  on  Human  Sexuality,” 
America  [New  York]  137  (13,  ’77)  284-285. 

The  use  of  Scripture  in  Human  Sexuality:  New  Directions  in  American  Catholic 
Thought  (1977),  by  A.  Kosnik  et  al.,  is  most  disappointing  both  in  overall  methodology 
and  the  use  of  specific  texts.  The  attempt  to  distinguish  atemporal  truth  from  temporal 
truth  is  guided  by  an  existentialist  and  personalist  philosophy  every  bit  as  culturally 
conditioned  as  the  Bible  is.  The  nagging  insistence  that  there  are  no  absolutes  regarding 
sex  in  the  Bible  and  the  attempts  to  explain  away  the  rather  obvious  meaning  of  cited 
texts  amount  to  a  kind  of  proof-texting  in  reverse.  The  distinction  between  “person- 
oriented”  and  “act-oriented”  would  have  been  meaningless  to  the  OT  and  NT  writers. 
Jesus’  teaching  is  treated  uncritically,  and  Paul’s  sexual  ethic  is  given  a  minimalist 
interpretation  that  goes  to  the  point  of  embarrassed  apology  for  rather  categoric  state¬ 
ments  concerning  certain  sexual  sins,  particularly  homosexual  acts. — D.J.H. 

571.  J.  Pathrapankal,  “Time  and  Eternity  in  Biblical  Thought,”  Journal  of  Dharma 
[Bangalore]  1  (4,  ’76)  331-344. 

The  Bible  understands  time  from  the  viewpoint  of  time-content  and  eternity  as  the 
sum  total  of  God’s  intervention  in  the  history  of  salvation.  The  Christ-event  as  the 
midpoint  of  salvation  history  provides  the  criterion  for  interpreting  the  entire  process. 
The  biblical  concept  of  time  is  neither  cyclical  nor  linear. — D.J.H. 

572.  J.  Ratzinger,  “Gestalt  und  Gehalt  der  eucharistischen  Feier,”  IntKathZeit/ 
Communio  6  (5,  ’77)  385-396. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  lively  debate  concerning  the  form  ( Gestalt)  of  the 
Eucharist.  Many  favor  the  idea  of  a  meal  and  argue  that  the  form  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  dogmatic  content  of  the  mystery  (Gehalt).  The  answer  to  the  problem  is 
sought  in  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  Mass.  H.  Schtirmann  rightly  insists  that  Jesus 
did  not  command  his  followers  to  repeat  the  Last  Supper  as  such.  He  traces  the  growth 
of  the  solemnity  from  a  liturgy  that  originally  was  not  distinctively  Christian  through  the 
rite  as  described  in  1  Cor  11,  in  Pliny’s  Letter  to  Trajan,  and  in  Justin’s  Apology.  Against 
the  idea  of  a  meal  as  the  form  of  the  Mass,  it  is  argued  that  the  ritual  meal  was  very 
limited  and  could  be  called  symbolic.  J.  A.  Jungmann  has  observed  that  from  the  1st 
century  (see  1  Cor  11:20)  to  the  16th  century  eucharistia  was  the  name  of  the  rite  and 
that  Luther’s  introduction  of  the  term  Abendmahl  was  something  entirely  new. 
Eucharist  or  thanksgiving  then  should  be  the  term  for  the  Mass,  because  it  preserves  its 
liturgical  and  dogmatic  elements  and  removes  the  tension  between  them.  The  Eucharist 
is  thanksgiving  for  the  gift  of  communion  by  which  Jesus  becomes  our  food  and  for  the 
sacrifice  by  which  he  offered  himself  to  the  Father  and  thus  has  redeemed  us  all. — J.J.C. 

573.  J.  M.  Reese,  “The  Historical  Image  of  Mary  in  the  New  Testament,”  Marian 
Studies  [Tampa,  FL]  28  (’77)  27-44. 

The  scenes  involving  Mary  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Mk  3:31-35  parr.;  Mk  6:3  par.; 
Lk  11:27-28)  cut  off  any  privileged  role  for  her  or  any  relative  of  Jesus  on  purely  physical 
grounds.  Luke  envisioned  Mary  as  a  person  who  was  open  to  God’s  breaking  into  her 
life  and  who  responded  by  obedient  faith  (see  Lk  2:51;  Acts  1:14).  John  in  the  Cana 
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episode  (2:1-11)  saw  Mary  as  going  through  a  historical  transformation  in  her  relation¬ 
ship  to  Jesus  by  her  acceptance  of  the  challenge  placed  before  her.  The  historical  image 
of  Mary  in  the  NT  is  that  of  a  loyal  mother  who  constantly  teaches  the  church  that  we 
are  justified  only  by  faith.  [A  response  by  P.  Zilonka  in  the  same  issue  (pp.  45-46) 
concentrates  on  the  interpretation  of  Jn  2:1-11.] — D.J.H. 

574.  B.  Rinaldi,  “Note  bibliche  sulla  relazione  tra  socialismo  e  cristianesimo,”  BibOr 
17  (6,  ’75)  233-240. 

When  comparing  Christianity  and  socialism  in  their  relation  to  the  poor,  the  following 
biblical  points  should  be  considered.  First,  the  Gospels  inculcate  not  only  patience  but 
impatience  with  social  and  political  abuses  (see  Lk  1:52-53,  71,  72;  6:24-26;  etc.)  and 
instruct  those  who  have  goods  to  share  with  those  who  have  not.  Second,  the  parable  of 
the  good  Samaritan  (Lk  10:25-37)  presents  a  heretic  who  shows  mercy  to  the  afflicted  as 
better  than  a  true  believer  who  does  not,  and  at  the  last  judgment  (Mt  25:31-46)  one’s  lot 
will  depend  upon  how  one  has  acted  toward  those  in  need.  Finally,  love  of  one’s 
neighbor,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  love  of  God  and  is  much  more  than 
holocausts  and  sacrifices  (Mk  12:33),  can  transform  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  the 
world. — J.JC. 

575.  C.  C.  Ryrie,  “Perspectives  on  Social  Ethics.  Part  IV:  Apostolic  Perspectives  on 
Social  Ethics,”  BiblSac  134  (536,  ’77)  314-328.  [See  §  22-60.] 

The  major  areas  of  social  concern  in  the  NT  are  civic  responsibility,  the  poor,  em¬ 
ployment,  and  racial  prejudice  and  slavery.  Methods  of  effecting  social  change  begin 
with  individuals  living  up  to  their  Christian  responsibilities  and  then  in  some  instances 
involve  the  church  in  cooperative  action.  Two  powerful  motivations  for  social  concern 
are  sound  doctrine  expressing  itself  through  proper  conduct  and  the  imitation  of  Christ 
expressing  itself  in  obedience. — D.J.H. 

576.  G.  Segalla,  “  ‘Etiche  del  Nuovo  Testamento’  (1933-1976)  -  Una  rassegna,” 
StudPat  24  (1,  ’77)  37-54. 

A  review  of  the  literature  on  the  ethics  of  the  NT.  The  first  significant  work  on  the 
subject,  by  H.  Jacobi,  appeared  in  1899.  After  H.  Preisker’s  publication  in  1933,  one 
had  to  wait  until  1970  for  H.-D.  Wendland’s  treatment  from  among  Protestant  scholars. 
Catholic  contributions  have  been  quantitatively  greater  but,  with  the  sole  exception  of 

R.  Schnackenburg’s  work,  not  qualitatively  so.  This  article,  which  considers  only  NT 
ethics  in  general,  divides  the  subject  into  ethics  structured  on  a  historical  principle 
(Preisker,  A.  Dihle,  Schnackenburg,  Wendland,  and  in  part  J.  L.  Houlden  and  J.  T. 
Sanders),  ethics  following  a  historical-systematic  principle  (I.  H.  Marshall),  and  ethics 
following  a  systematic-thematic  principle  (C.  Spicq,  K.  H.  Schelkle,  E.  Osborn).  The 
most  important  and  useful  contributions  have  come  from  the  first  group.  Employing  a 
hermeneutic  criterion,  the  article  evaluates  the  works  under  the  headings  of  eschatologi¬ 
cal  ethics,  ethics  for  the  present,  ethics  by  themes,  and  ethics  by  models  in  tension. — 

S. B.M. 

577.  A.  M.  Serra,  “L’uso  della  Scrittura  nella  ‘Marialis  cultus,’  ”  Marianum  39  (1-2, 
’77)  7-30. 

The  recent  Roman  document  on  Marian  devotion  entitled  Marialis  cultus  speaks  of 
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the  biblical  direction  that  the  cult  of  Mary  should  have.  The  exhortation  itself  is  a  good 
example  of  a  Marian  cult  imbued  with  “the  major  themes  of  the  Christian  message.” 
The  article  examines  three  aspects  of  the  methodology  of  the  document:  (1)  parallel 
Marian  and  Christological  passages  in  the  NT,  (2)  correlation  of  Marian  texts  with  the 
promise  to  Israel  on  Sinai  and  with  the  voice  of  the  Father  at  the  transfiguration,  and  (3) 
finding  a  biblical  context  for  Mary’s  exemplarity  and  universal  motherhood. — S.B.M. 

578.  R.  A.  Stewart,  “Engrafting:  A  Study  in  New  Testament  Symbolism  and  Bap¬ 
tismal  Application,”  EvangQuart  50  (1,  ’78)  8-22. 

The  process  of  grafting  (i.e.  inserting  a  young  slip  into  a  stock  or  rooted  plant)  was 
well  known  and  frequently  practiced  in  the  ancient  world.  Yet  examination  of  the 
possible  NT  references  to  grafting  (Jas  1:21;  Rom  6:5;  Jn  15:1-8;  Rom  11:16-24)  reveals 
that  the  image  was  not  used  with  reference  to  baptism. — D.J.H. 

579.  J.  Thompson,  “The  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation,”  BibTheol  27  (2,  ’77)  43-53. 

Basing  its  exposition  on  those  NT  passages  that  mention  reconciliation  (2  Cor  5:14- 
6:2;  Rom  5:1-11;  Col  1:10-29;  Eph  2:11-22),  the  article  discusses  reconciliation  between 
God  and  humanity,  reconciliation  between  persons,  and  the  results  and  the  preaching  of 
reconciliation. — D.J.H. 

580.  M.  Vellanickal,  “Family  Life  in  the  Bibl e,”  Biblebhashyam  3  (3,  ’77)  192-212. 

Family  life  was  the  center  of  religious  formation  and  was  associated  with  the  life  of  the 
people  of  God  in  the  OT  and  the  church  in  the  NT.  The  body  of  the  article  discusses 
various  aspects  of  family  life  in  the  Bible,  e.g.  its  origin  in  marriage,  children,  happi¬ 
ness,  trusting  and  serving  God,  and  its  religious  impact. — D.J.H. 

581.  A.  Verhey,  “The  Use  of  Scripture  in  Ethics,”  RelStudRev  4  (1,  ’78)  28-39. 

Recent  recommendations  regarding  the  use  of  Scripture  in  ethics  are  analyzed  with 
respect  to  their  answers  to  these  four  questions:  What  are  the  biblical  writings?  What 
question  is  appropriate  to  them?  What  does  one  understand  when  one  understands 
them?  What  is  the  relation  of  biblical  materials  to  other  sources  of  moral  wisdom?  The 
authority  of  Scripture  is  a  necessary  affirmation  for  ethicists  who  construe  their  work  as 
part  of  the  life  of  the  believing  community.  No  recommendation  may  violate  either  the 
unity  of  the  divine  word  and  human  words  or  the  moral  agent’s  capacity  to  hear  and  give 
reasons.  Recommendations  will  involve  judgments  about  the  wholeness  of  Scripture, 
but  these  judgments  may  be  fashioned  and  exercised  only  while  reverently  listening  to 
the  whole  canon  within  the  believing  community.  They  must  neither  reject  natural 
morality  nor  allow  it  the  last  word. — D.J.H. 

582.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “Posttribulationism  Today.  Part  XII:  Unresolved  Problems  of 
Posttribulationism,”  BiblSac  134  (536,  ’77)  299-313.  [See  §  22-246.] 

The  article  first  summarizes  and  rebuts  the  posttribulational  arguments  that  are  ad¬ 
vanced  by  all  posttribulationists  and  those  on  which  posttribulationists  themselves  dis¬ 
agree  substantially.  It  then  observes  that  posttribulationists  have  not  really  solved  their 
major  problems  regarding  the  silence  of  Scripture  on  crucial  facts  of  posttribulationism, 
regarding  the  obvious  contrasts  between  passages  dealing  with  the  rapture  and  passages 
relating  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  the  earth,  and  regarding  the  conflicts  with  or 
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contradictions  of  normal  premillennial  interpretation  of  Scripture.  These  considerations 
“certainly  give  adequate  ground  for  the  pretribulationist  to  reject  posttribulationism.” 
[To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

583.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “Pretribulationism  as  the  Alternative  to  Posttribulationism. 
Part  13  of  Posttribulationism  Today,”  BiblSac  135  (537,  ’78)  16-24.  [See  preceding 
abstract.] 

Unlike  the  posttribulationists,  pretribulationists  bring  into  focus  the  major  issues  that 
relate  to  eschatology.  The  most  important  arguments  for  pretribulationism  involve  the 
contrasts  between  the  rapture  and  the  second  coming,  the  silence  of  Scripture  on  a 
posttribulational  rapture,  the  imminence  of  the  rapture,  the  doctrine  of  a  literal  tribula¬ 
tion,  exhortations  relating  to  the  rapture,  and  the  rapture  in  relation  to  premillen- 
nialism.  Pretribulationism  is  a  consistent  logical  system,  follows  a  pattern  of  literal  or 
normal  biblical  interpretation,  and  holds  to  a  moment- by-moment  expectation  of  the 
Lord’s  return. — D.J.H. 

584.  J.  C.  Whitcomb,  Jr.,  “Contemporary  Apologetics  and  the  Christian  Faith.  Part 
III:  Proof  Texts  for  Semi-Rationalistic  Apologetics,”  BiblSac  134  (536,  ’77)  291- 
298. 

The  Christian  message  is  ultimately  rational,  but  this  is  far  from  saying  that  it  can  be 
communicated  rationalistically  to  lost  people.  Even  the  semi  rationalistic  interpretations 
of  1  Pet  3:15  and  Acts  17:16-34  are  misguided.  Apart  from  a  presentation  of  the  true 
gospel,  no  one  can  be  saved.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

585.  F.  M.  Young,  “Christian  Attitudes  To  Finance  in  the  First  Four  Centuries,” 
EpworthRev  4  (3,  ’77)  78-86. 

The  earliest  church  inherited  from  Judaism  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  poor  and  a 
belief  in  the  atoning  efficacy  of  almsgiving.  Charity  was  central  to  much  of  the  preaching 
of  Jesus  and  the  NT,  and  the  example  of  Christ’s  own  sacrificial  love  gave  it  a  pro¬ 
foundly  devotional  sanction.  Care  for  the  poor  was  the  original  reason  why  the  church  as 
a  society  acquired  its  own  finances.  The  later  condemnations  of  usury  must  be  evaluated 
in  this  context  of  care  for  the  poor. — D.J.H. 


THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

586.  E.  Dinkler,  uSchalom — Eirene — Pax.  Jiidische  Sepulkralinschriften  und  ihr 
Verhaltnis  zum  friihen  Christentum,”  RivistArchCrist  50  (1-4,  ’74)  121-144. 

An  examination  of  Jewish  funerary  inscriptions  containing  the  word  “peace”  reveals  a 
linguistic  development  from  the  1st  century  B.C.  (Hebrew  and  Aramaic)  through  the 
late  2nd  century  A.D.  (Greek)  to  the  4th  century  A.D.  (Latin).  The  Christian  use  of  the 
“peace”  formula  was  neither  dependent  on  nor  totally  independent  of  the  Jewish  prac¬ 
tice.  Their  common  root  was  the  idea  of  peace  as  the  gift  of  grace.  The  content  of  the 
Christian  inscriptions  had  a  Christological  basis  (i.e.  Christ  as  “our  peace”  in  Eph  2:14), 
while  the  Jewish  inscriptions  drew  on  the  OT  notion  of  Yahweh’s  covenant  of 
peace. — D.J.H. 
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587.  J.  D.  B.  Hamilton,  “The  Church  and  the  Language  of  Mystery.  The  First  Four 
Centuries,”  EphTheolLov  53  (4,  ’77)  479-494. 

The  philosophical  usage  of  the  cultic  language  of  mystery  seems  to  be  a  crucial  factor 
in  understanding  the  early  church’s  first  encounter  with  mysterion  and  related  terms. 
Middle  Platonism  was  the  meeting  ground.  The  article  traces  this  development  with 
reference  to  Philo,  Justin,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  the  Cappadocians,  and  Ter- 
tullian.  The  language  of  the  mystery  cults  offered  incorporation  into  a  group,  an  end  of 
social  distinctions,  the  assurance  of  salvation,  a  splendid  and  spectacular  cult,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  levels  of  mystic  development,  and  continuity  with  the  convert’s  classical 
past. — D.J.H. 

588.  F.  E.  Peters,  “The  Nabateans  in  the  Hawran,”  JournAmOrSoc  97  (3,  ’77)  263- 
277. 

Ancient  Auranitis  in  southern  Syria  holds  a  special  place  among  the  Nabatean  settle¬ 
ments.  The  area  was  already  under  Nabatean  claim  as  early  as  the  2nd  century  B.C., 
and  signs  of  how  energetically  and  prosperously  the  Nabateans  developed  Auranitis  are 
still  visible  in  the  cities  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Jebel  Hawran  and  in  the  agricultural 
plain  south  of  the  mountain.  Auranitis  eventually  had  to  be  shared  with  the  Herodians. 
Before  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Hawran  were  incorporated  into  the  Roman  prov¬ 
ince  of  Arabia,  Bostra  replaced  Petra  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  Nabateans  in 
Syria  continued  their  successful  careers  as  farmers  and  commercial  entrepreneurs  to  the 
very  end  of  their  independence.  Maps  of  Nabatean  Syria  and  of  Arabian  caravan  routes 
are  included. — D.J.H. 


Archaeology 

589.  F.  W.  Boelter,  “Sepphoris — Seat  of  the  Galilean  Sanhedrin,”  Explor  [Evanston, 
IL]  3  (1,  ’77)  36-43. 

The  article  summarizes  the  historical  and  archaeological  evidence  regarding  Sep¬ 
phoris  in  Galilee.  Whether  or  not  Jesus  was  familiar  with  this  city  only  four  miles  from 
Nazareth  and  was  influenced  by  its  cosmopolitan,  Hellenistic  orientation  calls  for  fur¬ 
ther  exploration. — D.J.H. 

590.  M.  Broshi,  “Along  Jerusalem’s  Walls,”  BibArch  40  (1,  ’77)  11-17. 

In  the  course  of  its  1973-76  excavations,  the  Mount  Zion  Archaeological  Expedition 
exposed  about  120  meters  of  the  outer  face  of  the  Hasmonean  “first  wall”  running  south 
from  the  citadel  in  East  Jerusalem.  The  wall  rests  on  bedrock  and  is  constructed  of 
ashlars  with  bosses  and  margins  occasionally  laid  as  headers  and  stretchers.  This  section 
of  the  wall  functioned  until  the  Middle  Ages.  An  outer  revetment  or  rampart  from  the 
Herodian  period  was  found  intact  to  a  height  only  slightly  above  the  base  of  the  Hasmo¬ 
nean  wall  on  its  west  side.  Some  of  the  revetment  blocks  are  ashlars;  others  are  larger 
and  more  roughly  dressed.  Whether  the  rampart  originally  served  to  thicken  the  entire 
Hasmonean  wall  or  only  to  shield  its  foundations  is  not  known.  The  final  section  of  the 
article  concerns  the  discovery  of  an  Ayyubid  gate-tower  100  meters  east  of  Zion 
Gate. — E.G.B. 
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591.  A.  Engle,  “An  Amphorisk  of  the  Second  Temple  Period PalExplQuart  109  (2, 
’77)  117-122. 

The  central  panel  of  a  six-sided  bottle  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  bears  the  name  of  Ennion,  who  was  the  most  famous  of  a  group  of  glassmakers 
working  in  Sidon  in  the  early  decades  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  The  other  five  panels 
depict  a  tall,  narrow-necked  jug;  a  wide-mouthed,  two-handled  vessel  of  chalice  shape; 
two  crossed  keys;  a  reed  flute;  and  a  grape  cluster.  The  objects  are  suspended  from  a 
stylized  grapevine  and  tendril  arrangement  that  loops  down  from  the  top  of  each  panel. 
They  are  all  symbols  connected  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  glass  vessel,  which 
seems  to  have  been  designed  by  Ennion  for  Jewish  use,  was  found  in  Cyprus.  It  may 
have  been  brought  by  a  pilgrim  from  there  to  Jerusalem  and  back  or  purchased  in 
Jerusalem  and  taken  back  to  Cyprus  as  a  memento. — D.J.H. 

592.  D.  E.  Groh,  “Galilee  and  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  in  Late  Antiquity,”  Exp  lor 
[Evanston,  IL]  3  (1,  ’77)  78-93. 

(1)  Study  of  ceramic  evidence  from  the  late  Roman  and  early  Byzantine  periods 
reveals  that  contact  with  other  eastern  Mediterranean  cultural  currents  was  greater  at 
several  places  in  Upper  Galilee  than  could  have  been  surmised  on  the  basis  of  art  and 
architecture  alone.  (2)  There  is  some  literary  evidence  that  Palestinian  Christians  began 
to  regard  their  home  as  the  “holy  land”  even  before  Constantine  controlled  the  East  and 
well  before  the  4th-century  pilgrims  streamed  into  the  province.  (3)  The  dense  clustering 
of  Jewish  villages  in  Upper  Galilee  and  the  Golan  suggests  that  Jews  responded  to  the 
Romanizing  and  Christianizing  of  their  land  with  renewed  stress  on  the  importance  of 
Palestinian  Jewry. — D.J.H. 

593.  E.  W.  Hamrick,  “The  Third  Wall  of  Agrippa  I,”  BibArch  40  (1,  ’77)  18-23. 

E.  Robinson’s  topographical  identification  in  1838  of  the  wall  remains  ca.  400  meters 
north  of  the  present  old  city  in  Jerusalem  as  the  third  wall  of  Agrippa  I  provoked  a 
controversy  that  is  still  unsettled.  Excavating  at  this  north  line  in  1925-27,  E.  L. 
Sukenik  and  L.  A.  Mayer  concurred  with  Robinson’s  identification.  But  K.  M.  Kenyon’s 
expedition  in  1965  yielded  a  construction  date  of  A.D.  59  or  later  for  the  north  line,  thus 
eliminating  Agrippa  I  as  a  possible  builder.  J.  B.  Hennessy’s  1964-66  excavations  at  the 
Damascus  Gate  confirmed  a  date  of  A.D.  42-43  for  the  earliest  city  wall  on  this  line  (the 
present  north  wall  of  the  old  city),  thereby  assigning  it  to  Agrippa  I.  Defenders  of  the 
north  line  as  the  third  wall  base  their  argument  in  part  on  Josephus’  testimony  in  War 
5:147-148.  Josephus’  description  of  the  third  wall,  however,  can  be  interpreted  to  sup¬ 
port  its  identification  with  the  present  north  wall  of  the  old  city.  The  north  line  was 
probably  planned  and  built  entirely  between  A.D.  66  and  70  by  Jewish  insurgents  after 
the  retreat  of  Cestius  Gallus  as  a  protective  barricade  for  the  third  wall.  Josephus  did  not 
refer  to  the  north  line  specifically,  because  Titus  did  not  storm  it  but  went  around  it  and 
attacked  the  third  wall  from  the  west. — E.G.B. 

594.  E.  M.  Meyers  and  J.  F.  Strange,  “Survey  in  Galilee,  1976,”  Explor  [Evanston, 
IL]  3  (1,  ’77)  7-17. 

A  team  from  the  Meiron  Excavation  Project  visited  more  than  twenty  Galilean  sites 
during  1976  in  order  to  locate  and  draw  ground  plans  of  some  of  the  ancient  architecture 
at  each  site  and  to  collect  pottery  sherds.  A  Jewish  population  seems  to  have  been  well 
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rooted  in  Lower  Galilee  in  late  Second  Temple  times  and  to  have  flourished  into  late 
Roman  times.  In  Upper  Galilee,  however,  there  is  a  marked  paucity  of  late  Hellenistic 
and  early  Roman  material.  But  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  A.D.  there  was  a  distinct 
increase  in  population,  in  Meiron  at  least,  culminating  in  the  early  Byzantine 
period. — D.J.H. 

595.  W.  Roth,  “Galilee  before  Jesus,”  Explor  [Evanston,  IL]  3  (1,  ’77)  18-35. 

Galilee  became  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Jesus  under  the  impact  of  three  series  of 
events:  (1)  the  flourishing  of  the  Galilean  tribes  after  their  settlement  in  the  12th  century 
B.C.,  climaxing  in  the  early  period  of  the  Israelite  monarchy,  (2)  the  onslaught  of  the 
Assyrian  armies  under  Tiglath  Pileser  III  in  733  B.C.  and  its  consequences,  and  (3)  the 
Hellenization  of  the  area  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucids,  followed  by  its  de- 
Hellenization  under  the  Hasmoneans  and  re-Hellenization  under  Roman  rule. — D.J.H. 

596.  E.  W.  Saunders,  “Christian  Synagogues  &  Jewish-Christianity  in  Galilee,” 
Explor  [Evanston,  IL]  3  (1,  ’77)  70-77 . 

A  survey  of  literary  and  archaeological  evidence  for  Jewish  Christianity  in  Palestine 
during  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  periods.  Extensive  archaeological  work  has  been  done 
at  Nazareth  and  Capernaum,  and  more  limited  investigations  have  been  made  at  Gush 
Halav. — D.J.H. 


597.  J.  D.  Seger,  “The  Search  for  Maccabean  Gezer,”  BibArch  39  (4,  ’76)  142-144. 

Only  in  the  very  latest  phase  of  its  occupation  as  a  fortified  city  did  Gezer  become  a 
Jewish  settlement.  In  the  wake  of  his  successful  campaign  for  Palestinian  independence 
from  the  Seleucid  dynasty  in  142  B.C.,  Simon  Maccabeus  conquered  the  Syrian  outpost 
at  Gezer  (see  1  Macc  13:41)  and  left  his  son  John  Hyrcanus  in  charge  of  the  new  Jewish 
garrison.  Until  recently  the  archaeological  evidence  for  this  Maccabean  settlement  was 
problematic.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister’s  proposed  “Maccabean  castle”  does  not  stand  up  to 
stratigraphic  criteria  but  in  fact  dates  from  the  10th  century  B.C.  Just  west  of  the 
“castle”  in  Field  VII,  however,  the  1972  Hebrew  Union  College  expedition  uncovered  a 
large  domestic  complex  consisting  of  three  separate  living  units  around  a  central  court¬ 
yard.  Ceramic  and  numismatic  finds  date  the  complex  securely  to  the  second  half  of  the 
2nd  century  B.C.  The  Jewish  settlement  was  maintained  until  the  early  1st  century 
B.C. — E.G.B. 

598.  J.  F.  Strange,  “The  Capernaum  and  Herodium  Publications,”  BullAmSchOrRes 
226  (’77)  65-73. 

The  article  comments  on  the  reports  from  the  Franciscan  excavations  at  Capernaum 
[see  NTA  18,  pp.  261-262;  19,  p.  126;  20,  pp.  129,  262]  and  the  Herodium  [see  NTA  18, 
pp.  260-261,  262].  These  volumes  contain  provisionally  articulated  but  firm  conclusions 
with  reference  to  dates,  the  understanding  of  the  plans  and  functions  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  overall  interpretation  of  the  results.  The  narrow  concern  with  chronology  leads 
to  exclusion  of  wider  questions  of  culture.  The  use  of  the  terms  “late  Roman”  and 
“Byzantine”  is  in  no  way  congruent  with  presently  accepted  usage.  Detailed  critiques  of 
V.  C.  Corbo’s  study  of  the  buildings  at  Capernaum  and  S.  Loffreda’s  volume  on  the 
ceramic  evidence  from  Capernaum  are  presented.  The  excavators  seem  to  accept  as 
self-evident  that  the  people  of  Capernaum  were  “Judeo-Christians.”  While  meth¬ 
odological,  archaeological,  and  historical  criticisms  must  be  made,  these  volumes  rank 
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among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  Roman-Byzantine  archaeology  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  in  some  time. — D.J.H. 

599.  A.  C.  Sundberg,  Jr.,  “Josephus’  Galilee  Revisited:  Akbara,  Yodefat,  Gamala,” 
Explor  [Evanston,  IL]  3  (1,  ’77)  44-54. 

In  War  2: 573-574  and  Life  187-188,  Josephus  says  that  he  fortified  nineteen  sites  and 
narrates  the  defense  of  seven  of  them  against  the  Romans.  Visits  to  Yodefat  (Jotapata) 
and  Gamala  tend  to  confirm  Josephus’  account,  but  the  fort  at  Akbara  (Acchabaron) 
seems  to  have  been  the  product  of  Josephus’  imagination. — D.J.H. 


Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

600.  P.  Auffret,  “Structure  litteraire  et  interpretation  du  Psaume  151  de  la  Grotte  11 
de  Qumran,”  RevQum  9  (2,  ’77)  163-188. 

Following  recent  differing  interpretations  of  llQPs  151  by  J.  Magne  and  J.  Carmig- 
nac  [§  21-257;  see  also  §  21-937],  the  present  study  proposes  a  translation,  justifying  it 
point  by  point,  and  attempts  an  analysis  of  the  literary  structure  of  the  psalm.  The 
results  of  the  examination  are  then  tested  in  the  light  of  other  stylistic  factors  (such  as 
division  into  distichs  and  tristichs,  meter,  rhyme  in  vv.  4-5,  and  the  number  of  syllables 
in  each  stich)  and  of  Greek  and  Syriac  versions  of  Psalm  151.  Finally,  certain  canonical 
psalms  (Pss  19;  148)  are  compared  to  test  biblical  inspiration.  [In  the  same  issue  (pp. 
189-196),  J.  Magne  replies,  defending  his  interpretation  of  Psalm  151.] — M.P.H. 

601.  W.  H.  Brownlee,  “The  Ineffable  Name  of  God,”  BullAmSchOrR.es  226  (’77) 
39-46. 

The  phrase  ’ el  de‘dt  yahweh  in  1  Sam  2:3  is  interpreted  in  IQS  3:15-19;  11:10-11  (see 
CD  2:9-10)  in  such  a  way  that  the  verb  hawa/haya  means  “cause  to  happen,”  and  not 
simply  “cause  to  be.”  The  word  yahweh  was  understood  as  referring  not  only  to  creation 
but  also  to  preservation  and  providential  control.  The  interpretation  in  IQS  is  important 
for  establishing  the  meaning  of  1  Sam  2:3  (“the  all-knowing  God  makes  things  happen”) 
and  for  understanding  the  use  of  the  Tetragrammaton  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. — D.J.H. 

602.  G.  W.  Buchanan,  “The  Office  of  Teacher  of  Righteousness,”  RevQum  9  (2,  ’77) 
241-243. 

A  previous  examination  [§  14-721]  cited  Midrash  on  Psalms  102:17  (216a)  as  evidence 
that  Teacher  of  Righteousness,  like  prophet,  was  an  office  to  be  filled  by  different  people 
at  different  times.  The  term  is  used  in  a  similar  way  in  a  document  from  the  Cairo 
Genizah  called  “The  Messiah  at  Isfahan.”  This  text,  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  in  the 
12th  century  A.D.,  shows  that  medieval  Jews  thought  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness 
not  merely  as  one  individual  who  had  lived  centuries  earlier  but  as  an  important  priestly 
office  to  be  filled,  also  in  their  own  day,  by  the  qualified  person  when  Jews  regained 
control  of  the  promised  land  and  restored  the  Temple. — M.P.H. 

603.  P.  W.  Coxon,  “The  problem  of  nasalization  in  Biblical  Aramaic  in  the  light  of  1  Q 
GA  and  11  Q  Tg  Job,”  RevQum  9  (2,  ’77)  253-258. 

An  investigation  of  the  distribution  of  the  phenomenon  of  nasalizing  vowelless  nun  of 
Pe-Nun  verbs  in  Aramaic  materials  including  Old  Aramaic  inscriptions,  Official 
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Aramaic  papyri,  lQapGen,  and  llQtgJob  suggests  three  phases  of  development.  (1)  Old 
Aramaic  texts  spell  forms  of  the  Pe-Nun  verb  consistently  with  a  geminated  consonant. 

(2)  Official  Aramaic  reveals  a  marked  tendency  to  substitute  nasalization  for  gemination. 

(3)  Biblical  Aramaic  has  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  forms  with  secondary  assimila¬ 
tion.  In  llQtgJob  spellings  with  nun  are  rarer,  and  lQapGen  shows  that  assimilation  has 
asserted  itself  in  the  script,  although  initial  nun  of  the  verb  ntn  is  always  retained,  a 
feature  of  this  verb  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum  but  not  in  llQtgJob  or  Christian  Palestin¬ 
ian  Syriac. — M.P.H. 

604.  P.  E.  Dion,  “The  Hebrew  particle ’t  in  the  paraenetic  part  of  the  ‘Damascus 
Document,’  ”  RevQum  9  (2,  ’77)  197-212. 

In  biblical  Hebrew,  ’t  is  mostly  associated  with  direct  complements,  though  it  is 
sometimes  used  adverbially,  to  introduce  the  subject  of  a  verb,  or  to  mark  out  the 
subject  of  a  verbless  clause.  Its  semantic  range  in  Damascus  Document  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  simplified,  and  the  particle  is  nearly  reduced  to  a  pure  nota  accusativi.  A 
detailed  tabulation  of  the  uses  of  the  particle  in  the  paraenetic  part  of  CD  (MS  A  cols. 
1-8;  MS  B  19:34-20:34)  covers  missing  and  residual  functions  of  }t,  ’t  and  the  direct 
complement,  ’t  as  an  optional  syntactical  marker,  ’t  and  noun  coordination,  ’t  and  the 
degrees  of  determination  of  various  types  of  direct  complements,  ’t  and  the  word  order  in 
verbal  statement  clauses,  ’t  and  the  word  order  in  ’sr  clauses  where  ’sr  is  a  relative 
pronoun,  ’t  and  the  word  order  within  an  infinitival  structure,  and  ’t  and  the  word  order 
in  participial  phrases. — M.P.H. 

603.  J.  L.  Duhaime,  “Remarques  sur  les  depots  d’ossements  d’animaux  a  Qumran,” 
RevQum  9  (2,  ’77)  245-251. 

After  a  summary  of  the  data  on  deposits  of  animal  bones  found  at  Qumran  as  recorded 
by  R.  de  Vaux  and  F.  Zeuner  in  published  works  and  private  notes,  some  implications 
of  the  finds  are  discussed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bones  were  important  and  were 
considered  sacred,  but  it  is  hard  to  determine  the  degree  of  care  with  which  they  were 
treated.  Although  only  a  few  bones  were  found  for  each  animal,  they  are  so  poorly 
preserved  that  it  is  unclear  whether  only  a  part  of  each  animal  was  eaten.  There  are  no 
conclusive  arguments  that  the  bones  are  the  remains  of  sacrifices.  The  bones  were 
associated  with  sacred  meals,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  meals  were 
considered  sacred  because  consecrated  animals  were  eaten  at  them  or  vice  versa.  The 
small  number  of  bones  suggests  either  that  the  ceremonies  in  which  the  animals  were 
involved  were  infrequent — perhaps  an  annual  covenant  renewal — or  that  the  cere¬ 
monies  involved  only  a  particular  group  of  animals,  such  as  the  firstborn  of  pure 
animals. — M.P.H. 

606.  J.  J.  Enz,  “Origin  of  the  Dualism  Expressed  by  ‘Sons  of  Light’  and  ‘Sons  of 
Darkness,’  ”  BibRes  21  (’76)  15-18. 

A  brief  history  and  synthesis  of  research  on  the  origin  of  the  terms  “sons  of  light”  and 
“sons  of  darkness.”  The  dualism  of  the  Qumran  scrolls  and  John  (as  well  as  of  the  NT  as 
a  whole)  is  quite  explicable  on  the  basis  of  the  tension  between  good  and  evil,  between 
slavery  and  salvation  as  experienced  by  Israel.  This  tension  is  expressed  poetically  by 
the  language  of  cosmic  warfare  drawn  from  a  common  Semitic  heritage.  In  the  process 
of  its  adoption,  it  was  emptied  of  polytheism  by  Israel’s  monotheistic  faith. — D.J.H. 
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607.  H.  Jacobson,  “The  position  of  the  Fingers  during  the  priestly  Blessing,”  RevQum 
9  (2,  ’77)  259-260. 

The  earliest  evidence  for  the  existence  of  regulations  concerning  the  positioning  of 
fingers  during  the  priestly  blessing  may  be  contained  in  an  Aramaic  fragment  found  at 
Qumran  of  a  pseudepigraphical  work  on  Levi.  The  fragment,  dated  by  J.  T.  Milik  to  ca. 
100  B.C.,  contains  a  lengthy  prayer  of  Levi,  whose  role  as  the  original  chosen  priest  of 
God  is  stressed  in  pseudepigraphical  literature  and  in  particular  in  Testament  of  Levi.  A 
Greek  version  of  the  work,  which  is  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  the  Aramaic,  is 
also  known.  In  it  the  prayer  is  preceded  by  words  that  explicitly  emphasize  the  fingers: 
kai  tons  daktylous  tdn  cheiron  mou  kai  tas  cheiras  mou  anepetasa  eis  aletheian  katenanti 
ton  hagidn  kai  euxamen  kai  eipa. — M.P.H. 

608.  A.  J.  McNicol,  “The  Eschatological  Temple  in  the  Qumran  Pesher 
4QFlorilegium  1:1-7,”  OhioJ ournRelStud  5  (2,  ’77)  133-141. 

Exegetical  analysis  of  4QFlor  1:1-7  reveals  that  this  text  describes  a  literal  eschatolog¬ 
ical  temple  to  be  built  by  God  in  the  future  and  does  not  refer  to  the  Qumran  community 
as  the  temple.  The  view  that  the  community- as-temple  passages  in  the  NT  were  derived 
from  Qumran  will  have  to  be  reexamined  and  possibly  discarded. — D.J.H. 

609.  E.  Puech,  “L’acte  de  vente  d’une  maison  a  Kafar-Bebayu  en  135  de  notre  ere,” 
RevQum  9  (2,  ’77)  213-221. 

The  transcription  and  translation  with  notes  of  a  bill  of  sale  in  Aramaic  from  the  cave 
of  Wadi  Habra.  The  text,  first  edited  and  published  by  J.  T.  Milik,  can  be  dated  to  A.D. 
135.  It  is  very  well  preserved  and  is  of  interest  not  only  for  its  content  as  a  bill  of  sale  but 
also  for  what  it  reveals  about  the  Aramaic  language.  The  text  exhibits  instances  of  both 
full  writing  and  defective  writing,  and  the  affinity  of  the  language  of  this  contract  with 
the  Aramaic  of  Daniel  is  verified  by  the  presence  of  the  final  vowel  letter  he. — M.P.H. 

610.  F.  Raurell,  “Qumran  y  su  ambiente,”  EstFran  79  (359,  ’77)  265-313. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  1976  sessions  of  the  Louvain  Journees  Bibliques  devoted  to 
Qumran  and  its  background,  the  article  presents  a  panoramic  view  of  past  studies  on 
Qumran  under  these  headings:  the  overcoming  of  aberrant  theses,  bibliography  useful 
for  a  vision  of  the  whole,  the  contribution  of  previous  congresses  on  Qumran,  collabora¬ 
tive  publications,  and  Qumran  studies  in  various  countries.  Then  summaries  of  the 
papers  presented  at  the  Louvain  meeting  are  provided  according  to  this  pattern:  texts, 
archaeology,  the  OT,  theology  and  institutions,  Jewish  milieu,  Hellenism,  and  the 
NT.— D.J.H. 

611.  I.  Robinson,  “A  note  on  Damascus  Document  IX,  7,”  RevQum  9  (2,  ’77)  237-240. 

The  first  two  words  of  line  7  in  column  9  of  Damascus  Document ,  (nh  bw,  have  been 
especially  troublesome.  It  is  suggested  that  the  correct  rendering  of  these  words  in  this 
instance  is  “decreed  against”  or  “pronounced  against”  (see  Ruth  1:21).  The  sense  then  is 
that  someone  is  to  “punish”  or  “decree  against”  the  person  who  brought  the  accusation, 
against  his  fellow,  and  it  is  logical  that  the  one  to  “decree  against”  someone  for  not 
having  fulfilled  God’s  commandment  would  be  God  himself.  Thus  this  passage  is  a 
sectarian  halakic  exegesis  of  Lev  19:17,  in  which  the  concept  of  nwqm  and  nwtr  (taking 
revenge  and  harboring  thoughts  of  vengeance)  is  developed  in  the  community  into  very 
significant  interpersonal  halakot. — M.P.H. 
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612.  L.  Rosso,  “Deuteronomio  21,22.  Contributo  del  Rotolo  del  Tempio  alia  va- 
lutazione  di  una  variante  medievale  dei  Settanta,”  RevQum  9  (2,  ’77)  231-236. 

In  the  reading  of  Deut  21:22,  the  vast  majority  of  textual  witnesses  agree  with  the 
Masoretic  Text,  which  has  wky  yhyh  b’ys  ht’  mspt  mwt  whwmt  wtlyt  ’tw  ‘l  ‘s  (“And  if  a 
man  has  committed  a  crime  punishable  by  death  and  he  is  put  to  death,  and  you  hang 
him  on  a  tree  .  .  .”).  However,  two  Greek  manuscripts  (Parisinus  gr.  3  and  Vaticanus  gr. 
1238,  dating  to  1095  and  1194/1195  respectively)  transpose  the  last  words  thus:  ean  de 
genetai  tini  hamartia  krima  thanatou  kai  kremasetai  auton  epi  xylou  kai  apothane.  The 
existence  of  the  same  word  order  in  the  citation  of  Deut  21:22  in  llQTemple  64:9-11  [see 
§§  16-1083;  17-725]  may  indicate  that  these  medieval  Greek  manuscripts  preserve  a  very 
old  tradition. — M.P.H. 

613.  L.  H.  Schiffman,  “Addenda  and  Corrigenda  to  Lawrence  H.  Schiffman:  ‘The 
Qumran  Law  of  Testimony,’  ”  RevQum  9  (2,  ’77)  261-262.  [See  §  21-260.] 

Two  corrections  to  the  previous  article  and  seven  additions  supplying  further  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  rabbinic  writings,  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  and  works  by  modern  authors. — 
M.P.H. 

614.  J.  H.  Ulrichsen,  “Troen  pa  et  liv  etter  d0den  i  Qumrantekstene”  [Belief  in  a  Life 
after  Death  in  the  Qumran  Texts],  NorskTeolTids  78  (3,  ’77)  151-163. 

This  investigation  of  texts  from  the  OT  (e.g.  Dan  12:2-3)  and  intertestamental  litera¬ 
ture  (e.g.  1  Enoch  22)  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  Qumran  writings  themselves  (e.g. 
1QH  6:29-30)  reveals  that  the  Qumran  community  believed  not  only  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  but  also  in  a  bodily  resurrection  (see  e.g.  4Q181  i  2:3-6).  These  results  further 
show  that  in  the  related  but  divergent  reports  on  the  Essenes  (Qumranites)  by  Josephus 
(War  2:154-158)  and  Hippolytus  (Ref.  omn.  haer.  9:2  7)  the  latter  presents  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  understanding  of  Qumran  beliefs  concerning  resurrection  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  that  his  account  attempts  to  correct  Josephus’  description. — J.S.H. 

615.  F.  D.  Weinert,  “A  note  on  4Q159  and  a  new  theory  of  Essene  Origins,”  RevQum 
9  (2,  ’77)  223-230. 

In  the  light  of  J.  Murphy-O’Connor’s  recently  proposed  theory  of  the  history  of  the 
Essenes  [§  19-1125],  it  is  now  possible  to  describe  a  context  for  one  of  the  smaller 
Qumran  texts,  4Q159  [see  §  20-305],  which  had  been  difficult  to  situate  using  former 
historical  schemes  proposed  for  the  Essene  movement.  The  textual  evidence  indicates 
that  4Q159,  which  can  be  dated  paleographically  to  30-1  B.C.,  although  preserved  at 
Qumran  and  showing  affinity  with  Qumran  belief,  actually  originated  in  a  life  situation 
different  from  that  at  Qumran.  4Q159  presents  biblically  based  legislation  relevant  for 
an  agricultural  environment  where  poverty  was  a  real  possibility.  In  terms  of  Murphy- 
O’Connor’s  thesis,  the  composition  of  4Q159  fits  in  well  with  the  initial  withdrawal  to 
rural  areas  in  the  mid-2nd  century  B.C.  of  conservative  Babylonian  returnees  who  had 
failed  to  reform  Palestinian  Judaism.  The  text  would  have  been  written  to  set  down  the 
returnees’  understanding  of  the  Law  and  would  have  functioned  as  a  practical  handbook 
for  Essene  life  in  a  rural  Palestinian  setting,  drawing  on  Scripture  and  traditional  Essene 
values  as  guides.  4Q159  corresponds  in  time  and  character  to  the  legislation  identified  by 
Murphy-O’Connor  as  “the  former  ordinances,”  i.e.  those  laws  that  continued  to  guide 
the  life  of  the  Essene  majority  both  before  and  after  the  Qumran  separation  and  were 
both  respected  and  reinterpreted  at  Qumran  as  well.  4Q159  might  have  been  brought 
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into  Qumran,  perhaps  during  a  period  of  expansion  or  rebuilding,  to  be  preserved  and 
recopied  along  with  other  texts  as  part  of  the  wider  Essene  literary  heritage. — M.P.H. 

616.  H.  G.  M.  Williamson,  “The  translation  of  1  QpHab.  V,  10  ” RevQum  9(2,  ’77) 
263-265. 

The  words  that  present  difficulty  in  the  commentary  on  the  second  half  of  Hab  1:13 
are  ’sr  ndmw  btwkht  mwrh  hsdq.  (1)  If  ndmw  is  taken  as  a  niphal  form  (either  from  dmh 
or  dmm),  then  a  passive  force  is  demanded,  and  the  standard  translation  “who  were 
silent”  is  not  satisfactory.  (2)  J.  Carmignac  has  shown  that  the  root  ykh  always  has  the 
idea  of  “deserved  punishment”  or  “justified  reprimand,”  and  so  twkht  must  be  a  rep¬ 
rimand  addressed  by  the  Teacher.  The  phrase  would  then  read:  “who  were  reduced  to 
silence  by  the  reprimand  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  and  (so)  did  not  help  him.”  It 
thus  transpires  that  it  is  the  House  of  Absalom  and  the  members  of  its  council  who  were 
the  objects  of  the  Teacher’s  reprimand. — M.P.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  §§  22-453,  510. 

Jewish  Backgrounds 

617.  M.  Adinolfi,  “Sul  messianismo  sacerdotale,”  BibOr  19  (3-4,  ’77)  101-111. 

Three  figures  in  Israel’s  history — the  Davidic  king,  the  pre-  and  postexilic  prophet, 
and  the  high  priest  of  the  restoration — have  been  used  to  focus  messianic  expectations. 
The  messiah,  who  had  assumed  regal  and  prophetic  characteristics,  put  on  sacerdotal 
robes  in  the  literature  of  the  intertestamental  period.  This  article  examines  the  mediato¬ 
rial  nature  of  priesthood.  Then  it  reviews  the  sacerdotal  messianism  of  the  OT  (Jer,  Mai, 
Zech,  and  Sir),  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  and  the  Qumran  writings.  What 
began  in  the  prophetic  books  of  the  OT  exploded  with  full  clarity  among  the  ascetics  of 
Qumran  and  was  reshaped  into  the  unique  priesthood  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  in  the 
NT.— S.B.M. 

618.  P.  S.  Alexander,  “The  Historical  Setting  of  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Enoch,” 
JournJewStud  28  (2,  ’77)  156-180. 

The  portrayal  of  the  Enoch-Metatron  figure  in  3  Enoch  suggests  thatca.  A.D.  450  is  a 
reasonably  firm  terminus  post  quern  for  its  appearance.  H.  Odeberg’s  opinion  that  it  was 
composed  in  Babylonia  appears  to  be  correct.  The  Merkabah  mysticism  of  Hekhaloth 
literature  (including  3  Enoch)  emanated  from  circles  belonging  to  rabbinic  Judaism  and 
may  be  described  broadly  as  “orthodox.”  Even  in  this  form,  however,  its  teachings  drew 
the  criticism  of  some  rabbinic  authorities.  There  was  probably  a  less  “orthodox”  form  of 
the  teaching,  which  may  have  constituted  a  genuine  dualistic  Jewish  gnosis. — D.J.H. 

619.  B.  M.  Bokser,  “Philo’s  Description  of  Jewish  Practices,”  CentHermStudProt  30 
(’77)  1-11. 

Philo’s  treatment  of  Jewish  practices — at  least  in  his  description  of  the  communal 
meals  and  meetings  of  the  Therapeutae  in  De  Vita  Contemplativa — accords  with  his 
sociological-religious  situation.  We  can  accept  that  this  factor  is  significant  because  the 
other  non-Jerusalem  Temple  forms  of  piety  (Qumran  community,  early  church,  rabbinic 
Judaism),  which  share  a  sociological-religious  situation  with  Philo,  have  analogous 
descriptions  of  religious  practices.  [In  the  same  issue  there  are  four  responses  and  the 
minutes  of  the  discussion  inspired  by  the  paper.] — D.J.H. 
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620.  C.  Burchard,  “Joseph  und  Aseneth  Neugriechisch,”  NTStucL  24  (1,  ’77)  68-84. 

The  significance  of  the  two  modern  Greek  versions  of  Joseph  and  Aseneth  for  the 
history  of  the  text  has  been  neglected.  The  text  of  Athos,  Kutlumusiu  100  (16th  century), 
is  printed  here  for  the  first  time,  and  a  list  of  corrigenda  to  the  edition  of  Oxford, 
Bodleian  Library,  Roe  5  (1614)  is  given.  Modern  Greek  influences  on  other  manuscripts 
are  also  discussed. — G.W.M. 

621.  J.  H.  Charlesworth,  “Translating  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha:  A  Re¬ 
port  of  International  Projects,”  Bulletin  of  the  International  Organization  for 
Septuagint  and  Cognate  Studies  [Athens,  GA]  10  (’77)  11-21. 

The  article  reports  on  scholarship  on  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  in  the  USA 
and  other  countries,  clarifies  the  status  of  the  translation  project  being  published  in 
Japan,  and  announces  the  new  translation  project  in  Spain  under  the  editorship  of  A. 
Diez  Macho. — D.J.H. 

622.  N.  G.  Cohen,  “The  Theological  Stratum  of  the  Martha  b.  Boethus  Tradition — 
An  Explication  of  the  Text  in  Gittin  56a,”  HarvTheolRev  69  (1-2,  ’76)  187-195. 

In  b.  Gittin  56a  we  read  that  a  very  wealthy  woman  named  Martha  b.  Boethus  died 
in  the  course  of  the  famine  ravaging  Jerusalem  during  the  Roman  siege  and  that  her 
death  was  ascribed  to  disgust  engendered  either  by  her  treading  upon  dung  when  she 
went  out  barefoot  to  forage  for  something  to  eat,  or  by  her  eating  a  fig  whose  juice  had 
already  been  sucked  by  someone  else.  The  keys  to  understanding  the  theological  content 
of  this  midrash  are  its  accompanying  biblical  quotations,  especially  Deut  2 8:56-57  and 
Ezek  7:19.  The  passage  refers  to  the  incident  narrated  by  Josephus  in  War  6:201-213 
about  Maria  the  daughter  of  Eleazar  wrho  was  driven  by  the  famine  and  the  rebels’ 
cruelty  to  kill  her  infant  child  and  eat  its  flesh.  The  different  renderings  of  the  incident 
by  Josephus  and  the  rabbinic  sources  reflect  the  tendentious  objectives  of  their 
authors. — D.J.H. 

/ 

623.  A.  Y.  Collins,  “Composition  and  Redaction  of  the  Testament  of  Moses  10,” 
HarvTheolRev  69  (1-2,  ’76)  179-186. 

(1)  There  is  no  good  reason  to  accept  R.  H.  Charles’s  suggestion  that  Testament  of 
Moses  10:1-2  is  a  later  insertion  into  the  text  of  chap.  10.  No  contradiction  would  be 
perceived  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  angelic  and  divine  warriors  by  one  familiar  with  the 
tradition  of  holy  war  (see  1QM  17:5-9;  19:2-8;  Exod  2 0:20-24;  Josh  5:14).  (2)  In  the 
Antiochan  stage  of  composition  the  original  form  of  10:8  read:  “Then  you  will  be  happy, 
O  Israel,  and  you  will  mount  upon  (or  trample)  their  necks,  and  the  times  will  be 
ended.”  The  reference  to  the  necks  of  the  Gentiles  would  have  been  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  and  his  allies.  The  Herodian  redactor  specified  the  reference  to  Israel’s 
enemies  in  his  own  time  by  adding  “and  the  wings  of  eagles”  to  “their  necks.”  The  image 
of  the  eagle  alluded  to  Herod’s  erecting  of  a  large  golden  eagle  over  the  great  gate  of  the 
Temple  as  a  votive  offering  (see  Ant.  17:151-163). — D.J.H. 

624.  J.  J.  Collins,  “Cosmos  and  Salvation:  Jewish  Wisdom  and  Apocalyptic  in  the 
Hellenistic  Age,”  HistRel  17  (2,  ’77)  121-142. 

(1)  According  to  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  God  is  encountered  through  the  cosmos  by 
wisdom.  History  illustrates  the  structure  of  the  universe,  and  eschatology  is  also  built 
into  that  structure.  The  human  way  to  salvation  is  by  understanding  the  structure  of  the 
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universe  and  adapting  to  it  in  righteousness.  (2)  Wisdom  of  Solomon  is  obviously  in 
continuity  with  the  Hebrew  wisdom  tradition,  but  it  develops  the  cosmic  character  of 
wisdom  and  describes  it  in  language  that  is  more  consistently  conceptual  and  scientific. 
By  stressing  the  role  of  the  cosmos  as  the  medium  between  God  and  humanity,  ps.- 
Solomon  reflects  the  Hellenistic  tendency  to  express  religious  values  in  terms  of  the 
physical  universe.  (3)  The  Jewish  apocalypses  share  this  cosmological  conviction,  but 
they  are  closer  to  the  thought  patterns  of  the  ancient  mythologies  than  to  philosophy  or 
scientific  cosmology.  Furthermore,  while  sapiential  revelation  is  immanent  and  is  chan¬ 
neled  through  the  natural  processes  of  thought,  apocalyptic  revelation  is  ecstatic  and 
conferred  from  outside. — D.J.H. 

625.  P.  Davies,  “Hasidim  in  the  Maccabean  Period  Jour nJew Stud  28  (2,  ’77)  127- 
140. 

M.  Hengel,  following  O.  Ploger,  accords  to  the  Hasideans  an  extremely  important 
role  not  only  in  the  history  of  2nd-century  B.C.  Judaism  but  also  in  the  religion  of 
postexilic  Judaism  as  a  whole.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  held  together  by  an  inter¬ 
locking  web  of  questionable  assumptions  regarding  the  origins  of  the  Essenes,  apocalyp¬ 
tic,  and  the  Pharisees.  Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  in  the  explicit  references  to  the 
Hasideans  in  1  Macc  2:42;  7:12-13;  and  2  Macc  14:6  to  justify  any  of  the  main  supposi¬ 
tions  of  the  hypothesis.  Far  from  being  a  well-defined  group  or  sect,  the  Hasideans  were 
simply  Jews  concerned  with  preserving  the  Law  and  opposing  the  encroachments  of 
Hellenism  represented  by  the  policies  of  Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes. — D.J.H. 

626.  A.-M.  Dubarle,  “Le  temoignage  de  Josephe  sur  Jesus  d’apres  des  publications 
recentes,”  RevBib  84  (1,  'll)  38-58. 

The  suggestion  made  by  A.  A.  Bell,  Jr.  [§  21-585]  and  E.  Bammel  that  the  Paulina- 
Mundus  story  in  Ant.  18:65-80  originally  mocked  Christian  belief  in  the  virginal  concep¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  is  unconvincing  on  several  grounds.  The  reconstructions  of  Ant.  18:63-64 
offered  by  P.  Winter,  Bammel,  and  W.  Potscher  are  based  only  on  the  “received  text” 
and  Origen’s  remark  that  Josephus  did  not  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah.  They  ignore 
totally  the  indirect  tradition.  There  are  at  present  no  solid  reasons  for  abandoning  the 
reconstruction  proposed  by  the  author  in  1973  [§  19-341].  A  postscript  comments  on  the 
article  by  A.  Feuillet  [§  21-684]  and  on  a  new  Arabic  witness  in  Kitdb  al-Kafi. — D.J.H. 

627.  J.  Fellman,  “The  Linguistic  Status  of  Mishnaic  Hebrew JournNWSemLang  5 
(’77)  21-22. 

Mishnaic  Hebrew  need  not  be  considered  either  as  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
or  as  totally  independent  of  Aramaic.  Rather,  it  should  be  viewed  as  a  composite 
language  (langue  melangee)  in  that  it  contained  borrowings  from  Aramaic  but  remained 
for  the  most  part  morphologically  pure. — D.J.H. 

628.  A.  J.  Ferch,  “The  Two  Aeons  and  the  Messiah  in  Pseudo-Philo,  4  Ezra,  and 
2  Baruch,”  AndU  nivSemStud  15  (2,  'll)  135-151. 

Biblical  Antiquities,  4  Ezra,  and  2  Baruch  breathe  that  spirit  of  rabbinic  Judaism 
which  arose  partly  prior  to  but  mostly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70.  All 
three  works  regard  the  present  aeon  as  marked  by  hardship,  tribulation,  and  despair 
and  mention  the  treasuries  of  souls  to  be  opened  at  the  resurrection.  The  messianic  age 
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figures  prominently  in  4  Ezra  and  2  Baruch.  According  to  4  Ezra  7:29-30  the  messiah 
dies  after  a  four-hundred  year  reign;  according  to  2  Baruch  30:1  he  ascends  to  glory. 
Paradise  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  righteous,  but  the  wicked  will  waste  away  in  Gehenna. 
All  three  writers  agree  that  the  new  aeon  will  be  everlasting. — D.J.H. 

629r.  M.  Hengel,  Judaism,  and  Hellenism  [NTA  19,  p.  405;  §  21-607rJ. 

L.  H.  Feldman,  “Hengel’s  Judaism  and  Hellenism  in  Retrospect,”  JournBibLit  96 
(3,  77)  371-382. — Hengel  defends  two  basic  theses:  (1)  we  must  cease  to  differentiate  the 
Judaism  of  the  land  of  Israel  from  Hellenistic  Judaism,  since  both  show  deep  Greek 
influence;  (2)  this  influence  was  pervasive  at  a  much  earlier  point  than  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  thought,  in  fact  at  least  a  century  before  the  Maccabean  revolt.  The  article 
summarizes  under  twenty-two  headings  the  evidence  adduced  by  Hengel  for  advancing 
the  date  of  Hellenism’s  inroads  on  Palestinian  Judaism  and  then  raises  questions  about 
each  argument.  Hengel  has  a  massive  apparatus  of  notes  and  bibliography  to  support  his 
views.  But  has  he  succeeded  in  proving  them? — D.J.H. 

630.  A.  Kasher,  “The  Isopoliteia  Question  in  Caesarea  Maritima,”  JewQuartRev  68 
(1,  77)  16-27. 

The  political  order  in  Caesarea  Maritima,  like  that  in  other  large  cities  of  the  Greco- 
Roman  world,  was  based  on  the  existence  of  different  communities  whose  rights  and 
legal  positions  in  the  city  were  defined  by  the  term  isopoliteia.  Scrutiny  of  Josephus’ 
evidence  on  the  conflict  in  Caesarea  {War  2:266-270,  280-292;  Ant.  20:173-178,  182-184) 
shows  that,  despite  the  theoretical  equality  between  the  two  communities  there,  in 
practice  the  Hellenic  one  enjoyed  precedence.  Because  of  their  superior  wealth  and 
physical  strength  and  their  feeling  of  greater  confidence  in  their  native  land,  the  Jews 
wished  to  win  the  precedence  in  Caesarea  and  to  gain  control  over  the  city.  Ironically  the 
result  of  their  efforts  was  the  opposite  of  what  they  had  intended. — D.J.H. 

631.  H.  C.  Kee,  “The  Ethical  Dimensions  of  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  as  a  Clue  to 
Provenance,”  NTStud  24  (2,  78)  259-270. 

In  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Jewish  term  for  “law”  in  its  Greek  form 
nomos  is  interpreted  under  the  perspective  of  universal  law  developed  by  the  Stoics.  By 
its  critical  analysis  of  the  decision-making  process,  by  positing  an  internal  decision¬ 
making  capacity,  by  describing  it  in  abstract  terms,  and  by  assigning  abstract  ethical 
labels  to  the  moral  outcome,  Testaments  manifests  the  profound  influence  of  Middle 
Stoicism  on  its  understanding  of  the  problem  of  obedience  to  the  Jewish  Law.  Apart 
from  ten  or  twelve  Christian  interpolations,  Testaments  was  produced  ca.  100  B.C.  in  a 
Greek-speaking  Jewish  community  concerned  to  affirm  its  own  tradition  in  a  situation  of 
cultural  change. — D.J.H. 

632.  K.  Luke,  “Time  in  the  Perspectives  of  Jewish  Apocalyptic,”  Jeevadhara  7  (38,  77) 
132-154. 

The  apocalyptic  genre  visualizes  time  in  its  chronological  aspect,  i.e.  as  an  onward 
movement  guided  by  God  himself  and  coming  to  a  standstill  at  the  term  fixed  by  him 
long  ago.  The  appearance  of  the  messiah,  the  resurrection,  and  the  judgment  are  events 
constituting  the  history  of  salvation.  The  phantasmagoric  vision  of  the  apocalyptists, 
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with  all  its  childishness,  inflated  hopes,  high  expectations,  and  exaggerated  nationalism, 
is  the  literary  expression  of  Israel’s  faith  in  the  eschatological  consummation. — D.J.H. 

633.  C.  L.  Mearns,  “The  Parables  of  Enoch — Origin  and  Date,”  ExpTimes  89  (4,  ’78) 
118-119. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  identifying  1  Enoch  37-71  as  a  very  early  Jewish- 
Christian  work,  belonging  probably  to  the  period  between  A.D.  40  and  50.  Fragments 
of  the  Parables  have  not  been  discovered  at  Qumran,  because  they  would  have  been 
deliberately  excluded  as  Christian.  The  arguments  favoring  an  early  date  for  1  Enoch 
37-7 1  are  its  influence  on  NT  texts  (e.g.  Mt  25;  Rev  4),  the  probable  reference  to  it  in  the 
short  recension  of  Testament  of  Abraham  11,  the  allusion  in  56:5-7  to  the  Parthian 
invasion  and  occupation  of  Palestine  in  40-38  B.C.,  the  winged  angels  (see  chap.  61)  in 
Isa  6:2  and  Ezek  1:8-9,  and  the  character  of  its  eschatology  as  prior  to  that  of  1-2  Thes 
and  Paul’s  “previous  letter”  to  Corinth. — D.J.H. 

6 34.  M.  J.  Mulder,  “Joodse  exegese.  .  .  ,  van  betekenis  voor  ons?”  [Jewish  Exegesis 
.  .  .  ,  Relevant  for  Us?],  GerefTheolTijd  77  (3,  ’77)  172-196. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  outlines  the  methods  and  fruits  of  Jewish  exegesis:  the 
Bible  as  its  starting  point,  its  hermeneutical  rules,  the  Mishnah,  the  halakic  and  hag- 
gadic  Midrashim,  the  Targums,  and  the  explanations  known  as  pesat  (authoritative 
explanation)  and  deras  (study  and  actualizing  interpretation).  What  ordering  principle 
can  be  found  in  this  complex  of  exegetical  productions?  Three  modern  authorities  on  the 
rabbinic  mind  and  its  way  of  interpreting  are  discussed:  J.  Heinemann  who  refers  to 
rabbinic  “organic  thinking,”  M.  Kadushin  who  points  to  a  set  of  “value  concepts,”  and 
E.  E.  Urbach  who  sees  the  rabbi’s  intention  of  realizing  the  ideals  of  the  Law  and  the 
prophets  as  the  hermeneutical  principle.  The  second  part  raises  the  question  whether 
Jewish  exegesis  is  still  relevant  for  us.  Rabbinic  exegesis  furthers  a  better  understanding 
of  the  OT,  its  translations,  extrabiblical  Jewish  traditions,  and  the  background  of  the 
NT.  It  may  even  aid  contemporary  exegesis  and  homiletics,  but  only  if  the  fact  that  it  is 
both  conditioned  by  its  own  time  and  inspired  by  so-called  “organic  thinking”  is  taken 
into  account.  An  annotated  select  bibliography  concludes  the  study. — J.L. 

635.  G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg,  “Apocalyptic  and  Myth  in  1  Enoch  6-11  f  JournBibLit 
96  (3,  ’77)  383-405. 

The  nucleus  of  1  Enoch  6-11  is  a  story  about  the  revolt  of  the  angel  Semihazah  and 
his  hosts.  It  was  composed  at  a  time  when  bloodshed  and  violence  were  prime  facts  of 
life  (probably  during  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  B.C.)  and 
when  this  situation  raised  the  problem  of  theodicy.  The  author  found  in  Gen  6:1-4  a 
description  of  a  time  similar  to  his  own  and  a  model  for  the  hope  that  God  would  judge 
the  oppressors,  deliver  his  people,  and  reinitiate  the  process  of  creation.  He  offered  the 
hope  of  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  evil  and  explained  that  the  present  crisis  stemmed 
from  an  angelic  revolt.  The  nature  of  the  revolt  was  deduced  from  Gen  6:1-4,  which  was 
read  in  the  light  of  non-Jewish  ideas  of  divine  descent  circulating  in  the  Hellenistic 
world.  The  ‘Asa’el  material  (7:  lde;  8:1-3;  9:6,  8c;  10:7-8),  which  has  been  interpolated 
into  chaps.  6-11,  shows  certain  points  of  similarity  to  the  Prometheus  tradition.  ‘Asa’el, 
a  heavenly  being,  rebels  against  God  by  teaching  and  revealing  metallurgy,  mining,  and 
astrological  information  to  humanity.  These  chapters  in  1  Enoch  reflect  an  interesting 
interaction  between  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  culture. — D.J.H. 
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636.  G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg,  Jr.,  “Enoch  97-104.  A  Study  of  the  Greek  and  Ethiopic 
Texts,”  Armenian  and  Biblical  Studies  [Jerusalem]  1  (’76)  90-156. 

An  examination  of  those  passages  in  1  Enoch  97-104  in  which  the  variants  between 
the  Greek  papyrus  published  by  C.  Bonner  in  1937  and  the  Ethiopic  version  have  not 
been  adequately  explained.  The  material  is  presented  under  these  headings:  textual 
corruptions  (Ethiopic,  Greek,  Aramaic),  long  and  short  texts,  short  readings  in  the 
Greek  papyrus  versus  long  readings  in  some  Ethiopic  manuscripts,  and  the  inclusion  or 
omission  of  “all.”  The  two  texts  are  extremely  close  to  one  another,  most  often  down  to 
the  minutiae  of  word  order.  The  Ethiopic  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek  version  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  papyrus.  An  ancestor  of  the  Greek  papyrus  text  was  corrected  against  an 
Aramaic  text,  and  these  marginal  corrections  have  found  their  way  into  the  Greek  text. 
The  most  reliable  single  Ethiopic  manuscript  is  t,  and  the  best  course  is  to  accept  the 
joint  readings  of  t  and  the  beta-group  and  to  make  careful  judgments  where  they  divide. 
Whether  any  part  of  the  Ethiopic  tradition  has  been  revised  against  the  Greek  remains 
an  open  question. — D.J.H. 

637.  B.  A.  Pearson,  “Philo  and  the  Gnostics  on  Man  and  Salvation,”  CentHermStud 
Prot  29  (’77)  1-17. 

When  Philo’s  doctrine  of  humanity  and  salvation  is  compared  with  the  gnostic  an- 
thropogonic  myth  in  Apocryphon  of  John,  some  striking  similarities  emerge,  e.g.  the  use 
of  Gen  1:26-27  and  2:7,  the  differentiation  between  the  higher  pneuma  and  the  lower 
psyche,  the  epinoia/dianoia  as  the  possibility  of  salvation,  and  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpreting  Scripture.  The  most  plausible  explanation  of  these  similarities  is  that  Apoc¬ 
ryphon  of  John  (and  other  gnostic  anthropogonies  of  a  similar  sort)  and  Philo  shared 
common  traditions  consisting  not  only  of  the  Septuagint  text  of  Genesis  but  also  of 
Hellenistic-Jewish  traditions  of  Genesis  exegesis.  A  common  Middle  Platonic  milieu 
must  also  be  posited  for  the  negative  way  in  which  the  material  body  was  viewed  by 
both.  There  are  also  important  differences,  e.g.  in  the  attitudes  toward  the  biblical  text, 
the  biblical  God,  humanity’s  place  in  the  world,  and  the  way  of  salvation.  [There  are 
responses  by  six  scholars  and  a  transcript  of  the  colloquy  on  the  paper.] — D.J.H. 

638.  A.  J.  Saldarini,  “Last  Words  and  Deathbed  Scenes  in  Rabbinic  Literature,” 
JewQuartRev  68  (1,  ’77)  28-45. 

The  deathbed  scenes  and  the  last  words  of  rabbis  from  the  tannaitic  period  repeatedly 
contain  the  following  ten  identifiable  elements,  though  no  one  scene  has  all  of  them: 
introductory  phrase,  the  disciples’  entrance  to  visit,  a  dramatic  action  or  a  question 
provoking  a  reaction  from  the  disciples  and  then  a  response  from  the  master,  a  request 
for  teaching,  a  saying  or  teaching,  instructions  (especially  for  burial),  exhortation,  pre¬ 
diction,  appointment  of  a  successor,  and  blessing.  The  accounts  have  no  single  purpose, 
but  many  of  them  share  a  general  concern  for  teaching,  preserving,  and  passing  on  the 
tradition  and  authority. — D.J.H. 

639.  R.  J.  H.  Shutt,  “Notes  on  the  Letter  of  Aristeas,”  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Organization  for  Septuagint  and  Cognate  Studies  [Athens,  GA]  10  (’77)  22-30. 

(1)  Josephus  in  Ant.  12:12-118  used  Letter  of  Aristeas  with  some  discrimination,  while 
relying  upon  it  heavily  and  exclusively  for  his  account  of  the  making  of  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Scriptures.  (2)  The  passage  about  the  carelessly  made  copies  of  the  Law  in 
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Aristeas  30  is  so  ambiguous  that  no  firm  conclusions  about  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint 
should  be  drawn  from  it. — D.J.H. 

640.  A.  Sisti,  “La  figura  del  giusto  perseguitato  in  Sap.  2,  12-20,”  BibOr  19  (3-4,  ’77) 
129-144. 

In  its  discourse  on  the  practice  of  justice,  the  book  of  Wisdom  highlights  the  figure  of 
the  persecuted  just.  The  present  study  reviews  recent  exegesis  of  Wis  2:12-20.  First,  it 
examines  the  literary  character  of  the  passage  and  the  relevance  of  the  period  ca.  50 
B.C.  contemporary  with  its  composition.  The  text  favors  a  collective  rather  than  an 
individual  reading  of  the  “just,”  which  is  thus  taken  as  synecdoche.  Ancient  Christian 
tradition  identified  the  person  with  Christ,  and  the  points  of  similarity  are  undeniable. 
But  this  does  not  remove  the  equally  marked  points  of  divergence  that  prevent  seeing  in 
Wisdom  a  prophetic  description  of  Jesus.  Today  hardly  anyone  regards  the  text  as 
messianic.  Neither  a  historical  nor  a  prophetic  book,  Wisdom  uses  history  didactically. 
If  this  didactic  quality  is  kept  in  mind,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  in 
certain  instances  the  meaning  of  the  text  goes  beyond  the  literal.  In  light  of  the  modern 
hermeneutical  tendency  to  attend  to  the  “integral  Christian  sense”  of  the  text,  Wisdom 
could  and  should  be  applied  to  Christ  and  to  all  who  have  inherited  the  vocation  to 
suffering. — S.B.M. 

641.  M.  E.  Stone,  “New  Evidence  for  the  Armenian  Version  of  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs,”  RevBib  84  (1,  ’77)  94-107. 

Copies  of  fifty-one  manuscripts  of  the  Armenian  version  of  Testaments  are  now  at  our 
disposal.  None  of  the  four  newly  discovered  manuscripts  at  the  Armenian  Patriarchate 
of  Jerusalem  preserves  a  text  of  such  quality  as  to  affect  the  definitive  constitution  of  the 
text  or  even  the  establishment  of  the  apparatus  of  the  editio  minor.  The  hypothesis  of  a 
second  contact  or  contacts  between  certain  Armenian  manuscripts  and  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts  is  weak  and  should  be  abandoned.  The  date  of  the  Armenian  version  and  its 
character  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  remain  open  questions. — D.J.H. 

642.  V.  L.  Trimble,  “Masada,  Suicide,  and  Halakhah, ”  Conservative  Judaism  [New 
York]  31  (2,  ’77)  45-55. 

An  examination  of  the  death  of  the  Sicarii  at  Masada  (see  Josephus,  War  7:252-406)  in 
the  light  of  the  Jewish  halakah  regarding  suicide  and  martyrdom.  The  action  of  the 
Jewish  slaves  in  building  the  ramp  up  to  Masada  seems  justified,  since  they  had  no 
certainty  that  the  Romans  intended  to  kill  the  defenders.  It  would  have  been  preferable 
for  the  adults  at  Masada  to  have  killed  themselves  rather  than  to  have  chosen  lots  to  kill 
each  other.  The  deaths  may  be  judged  either  as  forgivable  suicides  carried  out  under 
duress  or  as  true  martyrdoms  accepted  out  of  a  desire  to  serve  no  master  but  God. — 
D.J.H. 

Greco-Roman  Backgrounds 

643r.  M.  Avi-Yonah  and  I.  Shatzman  (eds.),  Illustrated  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Classical  World  [NTA  21,  p.  103]. 

E.  Yamauchi,  “The  Greco-Roman  World:  A  Bibliographical  and  Review  Article,” 
JournEvangTheolSoc  20  (2,  ’77)  157-164. — In  many  respects  this  is  perhaps  the  best 
reference  work  of  its  kind  available.  It  is  quite  comprehensive,  containing  concise  and 
accurate  articles  on  2,300  topics,  but  it  is  marred  by  unnecessarily  spare  bibliographies, 
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lack  of  references  to  current  excavations,  and  omission  of  references  to  the  NT.  The 
main  part  of  the  article  presents  comments  on,  and  supplementary  bibliography  for,  the 
articles  on  various  geographical  areas  and  on  religion. — D.J.H. 

644.  G.  L.  Kustas,  “Diatribe  in  Ancient  Rhetorical  Theory,”  CentHermStudProt  22 
(76)  1-15. 

The  question  whether  diatribe  is  a  genre  or  the  tactic  of  genre  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  question  whether  it  is  philosophy  or  rhetoric.  According  to  the  2nd-century 
A.D.  rhetorician  Hermogenes,  diatribe  is  an  extension  of  a  moral  sentiment  so  that  the 
ethos  of  the  speaker  may  abide  in  the  mind  of  the  listener.  The  amplification  of  diatribe 
stresses  the  emotional  side.  We  become  captivated  by  the  tensions  of  an  emotional  logic 
and  the  sympathetic  recognition  that  what  is  being  laid  out  before  us  is  our  own.  Instead 
of  the  product  of  reason  we  are  offered  the  life  of  reason  itself  in  its  own  self-dialogue. 
[The  issue  also  includes  responses  by  six  scholars,  the  minutes  of  the  discussion  inspired 
by  the  paper,  additional  comments  by  the  author,  and  additional  bibliography  on 
diatribe.] — D.J.H. 

645.  A.  J.  Malherbe,  “Ancient  Epistolary  Theorists,”  OhioJ ournRelStud  5  (2,  77) 
3-77. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  attempts  to  locate  the  place  of  letter  writing  in  rhetorical 
theory  and  in  the  educational  curriculum  and  summarizes  ancient  epistolary  theory 
under  these  headings:  definition,  subject  matter,  types,  and  style.  The  second  part 
presents  in  sixty  pages  the  Greek  or  Latin  texts  and  English  translations  of  the  most 
important  ancient  materials  dealing  with  letter  writing. — D.J.H. 

646.  R.  Oster,  “The  Ephesian  Artemis  as  an  Opponent  of  Early  Christianity,” 
JahrbAntChrist  19  (76)  24-44. 

The  cult  of  Ephesian  Artemis  attracted  devotees  and  supplicants  (and  in  turn  was 
protected  and  maintained  by  them),  because  in  various  degrees  she  as  their  deity  was 
both  the  object  and  source  of  their  personal  religion  and  the  integrating  force  of  their 
culture.  The  religion  of  Artemis  was  inextricably  joined  to  the  economic,  civic,  and  legal 
world  in  which  early  Christianity  found  itself  (see  Acts  19:23-41).  Artemis  could  be 
depicted  in  terms  of  great  personal  care  and  concern,  and  she  offered  to  her  worshippers 
the  confidence  that  she  was  the  ruler  over  evil  cosmic  powers.  When  the  earliest  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  arrived  in  Ephesus,  they  found  in  Artemis  an  opponent  who  had  been 
active  in  the  missionary  enterprise  for  centuries  and  whose  worshippers  were  adept  in 
many  of  their  own  missionary  techniques. — D.J.H. 

647.  R.  B.  Palmer,  “Is  There  A  Religion  of  Love  in  Tibullus?”  Classical  Journal 
[Boulder,  CO]  73  (1,  77)  1-10. 

To  penetrate  the  cosmos  of  Tibullan  elegy  and  the  literary  personality  of  the  1st- 
century  B.C.  Latin  elegist,  a  broader  critical  method  than  reduction  to  a  composite  of 
antecedent  topoi  is  required.  Tibullus’  dominant  moods  need  to  be  analyzed  and  estab¬ 
lished.  Of  these  his  bucolic  and  erotic  sensibilities  are  preeminent,  and  both  are  essen¬ 
tially  religious.  Only  W.  Heilmann  has  recognized  that  a  religion  of  love  might  be  the 
key  to  the  Tibullan  cosmos.  The  elements  of  a  typical  lst-century  B.C.  ecstatic  cult  or 
mystery  religion  are  discernible  in  Tibullus’  poetry:  Venus/Amor  is  identified  with  the 
goddess  of  love,  Delia/Nemesis  with  the  intermediary  domina,  and  the  lover/votary  with 
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the  persona  of  the  poet.  The  divinity  of  the  domina  and  the  apotheosis  of  the  votary  (also 
aspects  of  the  ecstatic  cults)  are  implicitly  asserted  in  1.2  and  1.3  respectively.  Venus/ 
Amor  and  Delia  Nemesis  are  double-natured,  capable  of  both  erotic  violence  and 
bucolic  peace.  Tibullus’  two  dominant  moods  are  synthetically  related  in  Book  1  and 
antithetically  related  in  Book  2. — E.G.B. 

The  Early  Church 

648.  F.  P.  Cotterell,  “The  Gospel  of  Barnabas,”  VoxEvang  10  (’77)  43-47. 

Gospel  of  Barnabas  presents  a  conflated  account  of  the  life  of  Christ,  largely  drawn 
from  the  four  Gospels  but  with  an  idiosyncratic  and  arbitrary  sequencing  of  events,  the 
interpolation  of  some  additional  apocryphal  material,  and  the  addition  of  specific  Mus¬ 
lim  apologetic  sections. — D.J.H. 

649.  J.  A.  Emerton,  “Notes  on  Some  Passages  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon,” 
JournTheolStud  28  (2,  ’77)  507-519. 

(1)  Ode  6:8b  should  be  translated:  “For  it  swept  away  everything,  and  broke  it  up,  and 
brought  it  to  the  temple.”  The  temple  is  probably  the  heavenly  sanctuary  or  the  church, 
and  the  verse  refers  to  the  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  spread  of  the  Christian  message. 
(2)  Neither  S.  P.  Brock’s  arguments  for  a  Greek  original  (see  7:3;  11:12;  the  Greek 
vocabulary  of  Ode  11)  nor  J.  H.  Charlesworth’s  argument  for  a  Syriac  original  (see 
11:16c)  is  convincing.  (3)  There  is  good  reason  to  translate  the  verb  ’nhr  in  11:14  as  “he 
(the  Lord)  enlightened  my  eyes.”  The  Greek  here  may  be  secondary,  a  translation  based 
on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Syriac.  (4)  Observations  on  the  translation  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  16:15-17,  which  contrasts  the  sun  and  the  darkness,  conclude  the  article. — 
D.J.H. 

650.  S.  Gero,  uOblias  Reconsidered,”  Museon  88  (3-4,  ’75)  435-440. 

The  enigmatic  epithet  of  James  the  Just,  dblias,  in  Eusebius,  H.E.  2.23.4-18,  is 
missing  from  the  Syriac-Armenian  versions  of  Eusebius,  which  may  preserve  the  origi¬ 
nal  text.  Epiphanius,  Pan.  78.7.7,  uses  the  term  in  a  context  independent  of  Eusebius 
and  identifies  it  with  teichos,  not  perioche  tou  laou.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  term  dblias 
does  not  derive  from  Eusebius’  source  Hegesippus. — G.W.M. 

651.  R.  R.  Hann,  “The  Undivided  Way:  The  Early  Jewish  Christians  as  a  Model  for 
Ecumenical  Encounter?”  JournEcumStud  14  (2,  ’77)  233-248. 

The  article  takes  issue  with  D.  N.  Freedman’s  suggestion  that  the  Jewish  Christianity 
of  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  common  era  could  become  a  model  for  contemporary 
ecumenism.  Jewish  Christianity  may  be  reconstructed  from  Kerygmata  Petrou,  the 
Ebionite  fragments  cited  by  ‘Abd  al-Jabbar,  and  the  polemics  against  it  in  the  writings 
of  Paul,  Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Irenaeus.  Jewish  Christians  identified  Jesus  as  their  nor¬ 
mative  teacher,  adhered  to  the  Jewish  Law,  and  considered  themselves  as  the  true 
successors  of  the  earliest  followers  of  Jesus.  A  contemporary  counterpart  of  Jewish 
Christianity,  however,  would  be  rejected  by  both  Judaism  and  Christianity  by  virtue  of 
its  positions  regarding  the  rabbinic  tradition  and  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

652.  H.  Paulsen,  “Das  Kerygma  Petri  und  die  urchristliche  Apologetik,”  ZeitKirch 
Gesch  88  (1,  ’77)  1-37. 

The  fragments  of  Kerygma  Petrou  reproduced  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  must  origi- 
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nally  have  appeared  in  this  order  (following  the  numeration  of  E.  Klostermann):  3b,  3a, 
3c,  4,  (1),  2a,  2b,  2c,  2d.  The  work,  which  was  probably  composed  in  Egypt  between 
A.D.  100  and  120,  envisioned  Christianity  as  having  the  epignosis  theou  and  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  third  race  separate  from  Hellenistic  and  Jewish  religion.  The  designations  of 
Christ  as  nomos  and  logos  seem  to  have  been  especially  important,  and  the  OT  was 
viewed  as  normative  Scripture.  Kerygma  Petrou  marks  the  transition  in  Christian 
apologetics  from  the  NT  (e.g.  1  Thes  1:9-10;  Rom  1:18-3:20;  Acts  17:22-34)  to  patristic 
literature. — D.J.H. 

653.  L.  A.  Redigonda,  “Simon  Pietro  a  Roma  (Nota  storico-archeologica),”  SacDoc  22 
(84,  ’77)  183-215. 

A  discussion  of  Peter’s  activity  and  martyrdom  at  Rome  in  the  light  of  NT  and 
extrabiblical  literary  sources,  monumental  evidence  in  Rome,  and  the  possible  discovery 
of  relics  of  the  apostle.  A  select  bibliography  is  included. — D.J.H. 

654.  J.  Rius-Camps,  “La  interpolacion  en  las  Cartas  de  Ignacio.  Contenido,  alcance, 
simbologia  y  su  relacion  con  la  Didascalia,”  RcvistCatTeol  2  (2,  ’77)  285-371. 

A  previous  article  [§  22-291]  argued  that  Ignatius  wrote  only  four  letters  (to  the 
Romans,  Magnesians,  Trallians,  and  Ephesians)  and  that  the  textual  history  of  the 
Ignatian  corpus  is  marked  by  division  and  interpolation.  This  article  analyzes  the  con¬ 
tent  and  style  of  the  interpolated  passages,  attempts  to  determine  the  exact  scope  of  the 
interpolation,  and  tries  to  describe  the  outlook  and  practices  of  the  interpolator.  The 
interpolator  made  use  of  the  early  3rd-century  Didascalia  Apostolorum.  He  was  proba¬ 
bly  bishop  of  Philadelphia  in  Asia  Minor  during  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  and  was 
seeking  to  strengthen  his  own  authority  in  the  face  of  serious  internal  dissension. — 
D.J.H. 

655.  J.-M.  Sevrin,  “L’Evangile  selon  Thomas.  Paroles  de  Jesus  et  revelation  gnos- 
tique,”  RevTheolLouv  8  (3,  ’77)  265-292. 

This  survey  of  the  literature  on  Gospel  of  Thomas  presents  in  summary  fashion  the 
various  opinions  on  the  origin  of  the  text,  its  sources,  its  theology  and  redaction,  and  its 
possible  relationship  with  the  Synoptics.  (1)  The  respective  arguments  for  a  Coptic, 
Greek,  or  Aramaic  original  are  as  yet  inconclusive.  In  content  Gospel  of  Thomas  is 
closest  to  the  gnosticism  of  the  Naassenes  as  described  by  Hippolytus.  (2)  It  seems  to  be 
dependent  in  part  upon  the  Synoptic  tradition,  since  it  interprets  many  logia  in  a  gnostic 
vein.  (3)  Theologically  it  is  a  collection  of  secret,  life-giving  gnosis  sayings.  Its  genre, 
therefore,  is  a  florilegium  of  logia  that  reject  historical  perspectives  or  narratives,  be¬ 
cause  salvation  is  found  purely  in  knowledge,  not  history.  (4)  Guidelines  for  comparison 
with  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  suggested,  thus  lending  precision  to  the  claims  of  depen¬ 
dence  on  or  independence  of  them.  The  original  Gospel  of  Thomas  was  written  between 
150  and  300,  probably  in  Syria.  It  is  a  gnostic  reinterpretation  of  canonical  Gospels  with 
radical  gnostic  dehistoricizing  elements. — J.H.N. 

656.  M.  Starowieyski,  “Apokryficzna  korespondencja  krola  Abgara  z  Chrystusem. 
Wst?p,  przeklad  z  greckiego,  komentarz  (Correspondance  apocryphe  du  roi  Abgar 
avec  le  Christ.  Introduction,  traduction  du  grec,  commentaire),”  StudTheoll  ars 
15  (2,  ’77)  177-200. 

A  brief  introduction  summarizes  the  history  and  significance  of  Edessa  in  early  Chris- 
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tianity  and  recounts  the  origins  and  forms  of  the  legend  of  Abgar  (exchange  of  letters 
between  him  and  Christ,  portrait  of  Christ  brought  to  Edessa,  activities  of  Thaddeus  in 
Edessa  and  elsewhere).  Polish  translations  of  Acts  of  Thaddeus  and  Letter  of  Abgar 
conclude  the  article. — J.P. 

657.  A.  Tosato,  “Gesu  e  gli  zeloti  alia  luce  delle  Odi  di  Salomone BibOr  19  (3-4,  ’77) 
145-153. 

Odes  of  Solomon  is  an  important  witness  to  Jesus’  attitude  to  the  Zealot  movement. 
The  article  defends  this  thesis  by  examining  the  text  of  Ode  28:11-16  and  the  translation 
of  28:12b  (“because  there  was  no  zeal  in  me”/“because  I  was  not  a  zealot”).  A  closer 
reading  oitnn’  as  “zeal”  shows  that  Jesus’  rejection  “because  there  was  no  zeal  in  me”  is 
to  be  interpreted  as  parallel  to  “because  I  went  about  doing  good  to  all,  I  was  hated.” 
Links  with  the  rest  of  Ode  28  and  a  comparison  with  Odes  6:6  and  7:20  confirm  this. 
Odes  of  Solomon  thus  seems  to  attribute  Jesus’  tragic  rejection  to  his  lack  of  “zeal”  as 
well  as  to  the  “zeal”  of  the  Jews. — S.B.M. 


Gnosticism 

658.  C.  Colpe,  “Heidnische,  jiidische  und  christliche  Uberlieferung  in  den  Schriften 
aus  Nag  Hammadi  V ,”  JahrbAntChrist  19  (’76)  120-138.  [See  §  21-986.] 

The  appearance  of  Nag  Hammadi  Codices  III  and  IV  in  facsimile  enables  us  to 
compare  those  works  that  appear  in  Codices  II-V  in  multiple  versions:  Apocryphon  of 
John,  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  Eugnostos  the  Blessed,  and  Sophia  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
comparison  highlights,  among  other  points,  the  importance  of  the  genealogy  as  a  total  or 
partial  structural  principle  for  many  gnostic  systems. — G.W.M. 

659.  H.  A.  Green,  “Suggested  Sociological  Themes  in  the  Study  of  Gnosticism,”  Vig 
Christ  31  (3,  ’77)  169-180. 

(1)  Institutionalization  denotes  that  process  through  which  patterns  of  behavior  be¬ 
come  normative,  ideologies  become  legitimate,  and  structures  to  maintain  these 
ideologies  become  permanent.  Unlike  Christianity,  which  was  able  to  protect  itself 
structurally  both  from  internal  schism  and  from  alternative  religious  ideologies,  gnosti¬ 
cism  fell  prey  to  individual  movements  with  neither  a  uniform  doctrine  to  integrate 
multifarious  religious  ideologies  nor  a  structure  to  unify  the  dismembered  units  of  be¬ 
lievers.  (2)  Stratification  may  be  defined  as  the  hierarchical  ordering  of  positions.  The 
gnostic  system  of  stratification  was  a  hierarchical  ordering  of  salvation  with  inferior  and 
superior  grades  (material,  psychic,  pneumatic)  that  were  eternally  sustained.  It  closely 
resembled  a  caste  system.  The  relationship  between  the  gnostics’  salvation  system  of 
stratification  and  their  social  system  of  stratification  might  provide  further  social  clues  as 
to  their  origin.  The  concepts  of  urbanization  and  individualism  might  also  be  profitably 
explored  with  respect  to  gnosticism. — D.J.H. 

660.  B.  Layton,  “The  Hypostasis  of  the  Archons  (Conclusion),”  HarvTheolRev  69 
(1-2,  ’76)  31-101. 

The  first  part  [§  20-686]  presented  an  introduction,  a  critical  edition  of  CG  II,  4  from 
Nag  Hammadi,  a  new  English  translation  of  the  Coptic  text  on  facing  pages,  and  brief 
textual  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  This  part  contains  a  table  of  contents,  three 
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appendixes  (on  the  collation  of  the  manuscript  under  ultraviolet  light,  conjectural  resto¬ 
rations  of  87:27-29,  and  biblical  parallels),  204  explanatory  notes,  photographic  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  text  La.2,  additions  and  emendations,  and  indexes  (proper  names,  Greek 
and  Greek-Semitic  words,  and  non-Greek  words). — D.J.H. 

661.  W.  Myszor,  “Dzieje  Piotra.  Przektad  z  koptyjskiego  (Actes  de  Pierre.  Traduction 
de  la  langue  copte),”  StudTheolVars  15  (2,  ’77)  169-175. 

The  Coptic  fragment  of  Acts  of  Peter  found  in  Berlin  Gnostic  Codex  8502  differs  from 
Acts  of  Peter  and  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  Nag  Hammadi  Codex  VI,  in  that  the  former 
identifies  Peter  as  miraculous  healer  of  the  sick  in  the  name  of  Jesus  whereas  the  latter 
highlights  Jesus  himself  as  healer.  Acts  of  Peter  was  probably  written  in  Greek  in  A.D. 
180-190  and  though  included  in  gnostic  collections  bears  no  authentic  gnostic  traces.  A 
Polish  translation  follows  the  brief  introduction. — J.P. 

662.  E.  H.  Pagels,  “  ‘The  Demiurge  and  His  Archons’ — A  Gnostic  View  of  the  Bishop 
and  Presbyters?”  HarvTheolRev  69  (3-4,  ’76)  301-324. 

A  survey  of  the  writings  of  Clement,  Ignatius,  Hermas,  Tertullian,  and  Irenaeus 
suggests  that  the  gnostic  movement  of  the  2nd  century  resisted  the  emergence  of  a  more 
unified,  systematized  hierarchy  of  church  office.  Several  of  the  newly  discovered  texts 
from  Nag  Hammadi  offer  a  gnostic  critique  of  “ecclesiastical”  church  order  based  on  the 
contrast  between  two  different  principles  of  spiritual  power.  Though  their  attack  on  the 
demiurge  involved  a  negative  view  of  the  “psychic”  structure  of  authority,  the  Valentin- 
ians  concerned  themselves  far  more  with  the  positive  view  of  spiritual  authority  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Father’s  relation  to  the  pneumatic  elect.  The  gnostic  religious  vision  of 
God  as  spirit,  source,  and  love,  and  of  the  church  as  the  “body  of  Christ”  proved 

incompatible  with  the  development  of  a  church  hierarchy. — D.J.H. 

v> 

663.  B.  A.  Pearson,  “  ‘She  Became  A  Tree’ — A  Note  to  CG  II,  4:  89,  25-26,” 
HarvTheolRev  69  (3-4,  ’76)  413-415. 

A  mosaic  from  Pompeii  dating  from  the  2nd  or  1st  century  B.C.  and  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Nola,  Italy,  may  explain  in  part  why  the  “spiritual  woman”  in 
Hypostasis  of  the  Archons  89:25-26  turns  into  a  tree  to  escape  her  pursuers.  As  the  tree 
nymph  or  Hamadryad  of  the  mosaic  eludes  the  lascivious  Pan  by  returning  to  her  true 
treelike  nature,  so  the  spiritual  woman  escapes  the  clutches  of  her  satyr-like  pursuers  by 
turning  into  a  tree.  The  fusion  of  this  pagan  motif  with  the  “tree  of  life”  of  Jewish 
tradition  has  resulted  in  a  new,  gnostic  synthesis. — D.J.H. 

664.  M.  Scopello,  “Les  ‘Testimonia’  dans  le  traite  de  ‘L’exegese  de  Fame’  (Nag  Ham¬ 
madi,  II,  6),”  RevHistRel  191  (2,  ’77)  159-171. 

The  OT  quotations  used  to  illustrate  the  gnostic  myth  of  the  soul  in  Exegesis  on  the 
Soul,  which  are  linked  by  the  use  of  key  words,  are  seen  by  comparison  of  the  work  with 
numerous  patristic  texts  to  be  derived  from  a  collection  of  testimonia.  The  collection 
presents  three  stages  in  the  history  of  the  soul:  prostitution  (Lam  1:1-2;  Jer  3:1-4;  Hos 
2:4-9;  Ezek  16:23-26),  repentance  (Ezekiel  Apocryphon;  Isa  30:15;  Isa  30:19-20)  and 
return  to  the  Father  (Ps  45:11-12;  Gen  12:1).  The  author  of  CG  2,  6  took  over  not  only 
the  quotations  but  the  structure  of  the  collection,  which  was  already  an  interpretation  of 
the  gnostic  myth. — G.W.M. 
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665.  G.  Sfameni  Gasparro,  “II  personaggio  di  Sophia  nel  Vangelo  secondo  Filippo,” 
VigChrist  31  (4,  ’77)  244-281. 

The  figure  of  Sophia/Holy  Spirit  is  examined  in  a  detailed  exegesis  of  the  relevant 
passages  of  Gospel  of  Philip  against  the  background  of  Valentinianism.  The  work  is  seen 
to  be  of  Valentinian  inspiration  but  to  have  its  own  characteristic  emphases,  particularly 
on  the  radical  ambivalence  of  the  Mother  figure. — G.W.M. 

Gnosticism,  §§  22-365,  637,  655. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 


H.  Barth  and  T.  Schramm,  Selbsterfahrung  mit  der  Bibel.  Ein  Schliissel  zum  Lesen 
und  Verstehen  (Munich:  J.  Pfeiffer,  1977,  paper  DM  22;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  & 
Ruprecht)  232  pp.  ISBN:  3-7904-0236-2  (Pfeiffer),  3-525-60349-5  (V  &  R). 

The  writers  seek  to  demonstrate  how  people  today  may  bridge  the  gap  between 
biblical  texts  and  their  own  experiences.  The  first  part  of  the  book  presents  four  essays 
(one  by  Barth,  three  by  Schramm)  on  how  one  can  identify  with  the  texts.  The  second 
part  is  Barth’s  study  of  Isaiah  28  undertaken  as  a  model  of  historical-critical  exegesis, 
while  in  the  third  part  Schramm  provides  practical  exercises,  methods,  and  examples 
suitable  for  use  by  various  groups  to  increase  their  appreciation  of  the  Bible’s  vitality. 
Barth  is  the  author  of  Die  Jesaja-Worte  in  der  Josiazeit  (1977),  and  Schramm  is  the 
author  of  Der  Markus-Stoff  bei  Lukas  (1971). 

K.  Berger,  Exegese  des  Neuen  Testaments.  Neue  Wege  vom  Text  zur  Auslegung,  Uni- 
Taschenbiicher  658  (Heidelberg:  Quelle  &  Meyer,  1977,  paper  DM  16.80)  288  pp. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  3-494-02070-1. 

Aiming  to  explain  the  new  methods  used  in  NT  research  today  and  to  promote  a 
genuinely  theological  exegesis,  the  author  discusses  approaching  a  text,  determining 
literary  forms,  the  impact  of  a  text,  determining  Gattungen,  semantic  fields,  tradition 
criticism  (including  history-of-religions  comparisons),  redaction  criticism,  sociological 
concerns,  and  hermeneutics.  Specific  texts  are  cited  to  illustrate  the  value  of  these 
methods,  and  bibliographic  information  is  supplied  for  the  various  subsections.  The 
volume  is  intended  as  a  complement  to  G.  Fohrer  et  al.y  Exegese  des  Alten  Testaments 
(1973),  published  in  the  same  series.  Berger,  who  teaches  at  the  University  of  Heidel¬ 
berg,  is  the  author  of  Die  Gesetzsauslegung  Jesu  (1972)  and  Die  Auferstehung  des 
Propheten  und  die  Erhohung  des  Menschensohnes  (1976). 

E.  Cortes,  Los  discursos  de  Adios  de  Gn  49  a  Jn  13-17.  Pistas  para  la  historia  de  un 
genero  literario  en  la  antigua  literatura  judia,  Colectanea  San  Paciano  23  (Barcelona: 
Herder,  1976,  paper  1200  ptas.)  549  pp.,  folding  chart.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
84-254-0625-0. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  R.  Le  Deaut  and  presented 
to  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  1972,  this  volume  analyzes  farewell  discourses  in 
the  OT  (1  Kgs  2:1-10;  Josh  23;  1  Macc  2:49-70;  Gen  49;  Deut  33;  Tobit),  the  Apocrypha 
in  general  (Jubilees,  1  Enoch,  Testament  of  Job,  etc.),  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Pa¬ 
triarchs  [see  §  20-646r],  the  Targums  of  Gen  49  and  Deut  33,  and  the  NT  (1  Tim  4:1-13; 
2  Tim  3:1-4:10;  2  Pet;  Acts  20:17-38;  Jn  13-17).  Cortes  singles  out  these  literary  motifs  as 
especially  important  in  the  farewell  discourse:  (1)  the  dying  person  or  one  going  up  to 
heaven  summons  his  own  for  a  speech;  (2)  in  the  exhortations  there  are  frequent  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  works  of  mercy,  love,  and  fraternal  union;  (3)  words  about  the  future  of  the 
community  or  the  end  of  time  terminate  the  discourse. 

S.  T.  Davis,  The  Debate  about  the  Bible.  Inerrancy  Versus  Infallibility  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster,  1977,  paper  $5.45)  149  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-3457.  ISBN:  0- 
664-24119-0. 

Davis,  who  is  associate  professor  of  philosophy  and  religion  at  Claremont  Men  s 
College  in  Claremont,  CA,  maintains  that  biblical  inerrancy  (i.e.  the  Bible  makes  no 
errors  on  any  topic  whatsoever)  is  an  indefensible  position  that  ought  to  be  rejected  by 
evangelicals.  First,  he  criticizes  the  arguments  that  (1)  the  Bible  itself  claims  to  be 
inerrant,  (2)  if  the  Bible  is  not  inerrant,  we  have  no  sure  word  from  God,  and  (3)  anyone 
who  denies  inerrancy  will  end  up  denying  other  crucial  Christian  doctrines.  Then,  the 
author  develops  the  claim  that  the  Bible  is  infallible  (i.e.  it  contains  no  errors  on  matters 
of  faith  and  practice),  defends  this  view  against  criticisms,  and  recommends  it  to 
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evangelicals.  There  is  a  foreword  by  C.  H.  Pinnock,  who  is  committed  to  biblical 
inerrancy. 

T.  F.  Driver,  Patterns  of  Grace.  Human  Experience  as  Word  of  God  (New  York — 
Hagerstown — San  Francisco — London:  Harper  &  Row,  1977,  $10;  Toronto:  Fitzhenry 
&  Whiteside)  xxv  and  187  pp.,  plate.  LCN:  77-14520.  ISBN:  0-06-062089-7. 

Driver,  who  is  Paul  J.  Tillich  professor  of  theology  and  culture  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York,  states  that  the  word  of  God  is  patterns  of  experience  that  move 
us  to  praise  and  enjoy  our  co-creator.  This  word  of  God  for  Christians  is  the  figure  of 
Jesus,  but  it  must  be  re-created  ever  and  again  with  God’s  help  in  our  reading  of 
Scripture  and  our  encounters  with  other  human  beings.  Five  themes  are  intertwined, 
transposed,  and  played  in  several  keys  throughout  the  book:  pattern,  co-creation, 
change,  action,  and  awareness. 

P.  Eicher,  Ojfenbarung.  Prinzip  neuzeitlicher  Theologie  (Munich:  Kosel,  1977,  paper 
DM  48)  600  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-466-20128-4. 

Recognizing  revelation  as  a  key  category  in  present-day  theology,  this  volume 
explores  the  relationship  between  religious  revelation  and  autonomous  reason  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  modern  theological  orientations.  After  introductory  remarks  on  the  principle  of 
revelation,  there  are  six  major  studies:  revelation  as  an  apologetic  category  (Vatican  I 
and  apologetic  causal  thinking),  God’s  being  as  revelation  (K.  Barth),  the  phe¬ 
nomenological  approach  to  revelation  (R.  Guardini,  H.  U.  von  Balthasar),  the  no¬ 
tion  of  immanent  transcendence  (K.  Rahner),  the  transcendence  of  universal  history 
(W.  Pannenberg,  J.  Moltmann),  and  the  word  of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  revelation 
(Vatican  II).  The  work  was  accepted  as  a  H abilitationsschrift  by  the  Catholic  theological 
faculty  at  Tubingen. 

A.  Farrer,  Interpretation  and  Belief,  ed.  C.  C.  Conti  (London:  SPCK,  1976,  £5.95) 
xiv  and  210  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-281-02889-3. 

This  collection  of  the  late  Professor  Farrer’s  essays  is  grouped  around  three  themes: 
canon  (six  items),  creed  (five),  and  criteria  (five).  Of  greatest  interest  for  the  biblical  field 
are  the  articles  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  mind  of  Mark,  messianic  prophecy, 
the  gospel  as  good  news,  poetical  and  divine  inspiration,  looking  below  the  surface  of 
sacred  documents,  Mary  in  Scripture  and  tradition,  gnosticism,  and  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  myth  and  fact.  An  introduction  by  the  editor,  a  foreword  by  E.  L.  Mascall,  and 
Farrer’s  prologue  on  credulity  are  also  included. 

U.  Fick  et  al.,  Die  Kraft  der  Bibel  im  Zeitalter  der  Polarisierungen.  Drei  Vortrage 
anlasslich  der  Bibelwoche  in  Diisseldorf  1976  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener,  1977, 
paper  DM  4.80)  43  pp.  ISBN:  3-7887-0517-5. 

Three  papers  presented  during  a  Bible-study  week  held  at  Diisseldorf  in  February  of 
1976:  U.  Fick  on  the  power  of  the  Bible  in  an  age  of  polarizations  (economic,  ideological, 
and  religious),  S.  Meurer  on  the  significance  of  the  Bible  for  Christians  in  developing 
nations,  and  L.  Quaas  on  Christians  and  their  Bible.  H.  Scholl  has  written  a  brief 
foreword. 

H.  J.  Genthe,  Kleine  Geschichte  der  neutestamentlichen  Wissenschaft  (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1977,  DM  19.80)  356  pp.,  15  plates.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3- 
525-63338-6. 

This  volume  traces  the  history  of  NT  research  from  Erasmus  to  the  present  in  the 
hope  of  building  a  bridge  of  trust  between  the  church  and  academic  theology.  The 
material  is  presented  according  to  this  pattern:  the  new  ways  (humanism  and  Reforma¬ 
tion),  the  heritage  of  the  Reformation  (early  Enlightenment  and  Pietism),  the  light  of 
reason  (Enlightenment),  ideas  of  the  idealists  (the  dominance  of  the  idealistic  theology), 
the  search  for  Jesus  (life-of-Jesus  research  in  the  age  of  historicism),  religion  or  Christian 
faith  (history-of-religions  school),  the  human  witness  of  God’s  revelation  (dialectic  theol- 
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ogy),  and  new  questions  and  new  solutions  (the  present  situation).  Pastor  Genthe  is 
active  in  religious  education  for  lay  people  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 

S.  J.  Hartdegen,  O.F.M.  (ed.),  Nelson’s  Complete  Concordance  of  the  New  American 
Bible  (Collegeville,  MN:  Liturgical  Press,  1977,  $34.95)  vi  and  1274  pp.  LCN:  77-22170. 
ISBN:  0-8407-4900-7. 

This  verbal  concordance  to  the  New  American  Bible  (1970)  covers  more  than  18,000 
key  words  and  contains  more  than  300,000  entries.  Each  entry  states  the  key  word, 
notes  how  many  times  it  appears  in  the  NAB,  and  then  presents  each  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  its  biblical  context.  In  each  quotation  the  key  word  is  abbreviated  by  using  the 
initial  letter.  Frequently  occurring  common  words  unlikely  to  be  sought  as  key  words  of 
a  biblical  text  (e.g.  “about,”  “in”)  are  not  included.  The  concordance  has  been  produced 
with  the  aid  of  electronic  computers.  Hartdegen  was  one  of  the  editors  in  chief  of  the 
NAB  and  the  secretary  of  its  editorial  board  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  until  its 
completion. 

R.  Heyer  (ed.),  Scripture  and  the  Church  (New  York — Ramsey — Toronto:  Paulist, 
1977,  paper  $1.75)  vi  and  69  pp.  Illustrated.  LCN:  77-83561.  ISBN:  0-8091-2057-7. 

The  articles  in  this  book  originally  appeared  in  the  November-December  1976  issue  of 
New  Catholic  World:  T.  J.  Keegan  on  discipleship  in  Mt,  E.  S.  Fiorenza  on  women  in 
the  NT,  S.  M.  Schneiders  on  Christian  spirituality  in  Jn,  G.  T.  Montague  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  NT,  R.  Rohr  on  the  quality  of  church  community  in  Acts,  E.  A.  LaVerdiere 
on  Jesus  as  the  Christ  in  Mk,  W.  G.  Thompson  on  searching  for  Christian  identity  in  the 
light  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  J.  C.  Turro  on  Scripture  and  the  church  according  to  Lk, 
and  L.  Boadt  on  bibliographic  material.  A  study  guide  suitable  for  an  adult  education 
program  (by  S.  and  R.  Reichert)  concludes  the  volume. 

W.  J.  Hickie,  Greek-English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker, 
1977,  paper  $2.95)  214  pp.  ISBN:  0-8010-4164-3. 

An  unaltered  reprint  of  a  work  published  in  1957,  this  compact  and  concise  lexicon  is 
designed  to  aid  pastors,  Bible  teachers,  and  students  in  their  exegetical  work.  It  lists  in 
alphabetical  order  the  Koine  Greek  words  that  appear  in  the  NT,  provides  English 
translations  for  each  item,  and  gives  the  specific  texts  in  which  the  words  appear.  There 
are  two  columns  per  page. 

S.  Hindman,  Text  and  Image  in  Fifteenth-C entury  Illustrated  Dutch  Bibles,  Corpus 
Sacrae  Scripturae  Neerlandicae  Medii  Aevi  Miscellanea  1  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  56  gld.) 
xii  and  154  pp.,  32  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04901-0. 

The  “First  History  Bible”  (Eerste  Historiebijbel)  juxtaposes  passages  from  the  Bible 
with  relevant  commentary  taken  from  Petrus  Comestor’s  Historia  Scholastica.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  codices  of  the  First  History  Bible  that  were  copied  in  the  northern  Netherlands  in 
the  15th  century  have  a  special  place  among  Middle  Dutch  translations  of  the  Bible 
because  of  the  miniatures  they  contain.  This  volume  investigates  the  place  of  the  First 
History  Bible’s  text  in  the  Dutch  biblical  tradition,  narrative  illustration  in  the  miniature 
cycles,  pictorial  realism  in  the  miniature  cycles,  and  the  religious  and  historical  back¬ 
ground.  Hindman  concludes  that  both  text  and  illustration  acted  as  interrelated  units  in 
each  manuscript.  An  appendix  lists  and  describes  the  relevant  manuscripts. 

Homenaje  a  Juan  Prado.  Misceldnea  de  estudios  biblicos  y  hebraicos,  ed.  L.  Alvarez 
Verdes  and  E.  J.  Alonso  Hernandez  (Madrid:  Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones 
Cientfficas,  1975,  paper  1,000  ptas.)  737  pp.,  9  plates.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-00-04152-6. 

Thirty-eight  scholars  have  joined  together  to  honor  Professor  Prado  by  preparing 
articles  on  literary  and  theological  problems  of  the  OT  (fourteen  items),  Gospel  interpre¬ 
tation  and  Pauline  thought  (eleven),  the  Bible  and  Hellenism  (two),  Judaism  (nine),  and 
various  themes  (two).  In  the  NT  section  there  are  articles  by  A.  Vargas-Machuca  on  the 
temptation  of  Jesus  in  Mk  1:12-13,  A.  Penna  on  the  variant  in  Mk  3:18  according  to 
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Origen,  R.  P.  Merendino  on  Jesus’  teaching  in  parables  in  Mk  4: 1-34,  L.  Sabourin  on  the 
imminent  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Mt  10:23b,  D.  Munoz  Leon  on  worship  in  spirit 
and  truth  in  Jn  4:23-24,  R.  Schnackenburg  on  the  structure  and  meaning  of  Jn  15, 
J.  Caubet-Iturbe  on  the  Coptic-Arabic  catena  of  the  Gospels  and  Severus  of  Antioch, 
R.  Pesch  on  Pauline  casuistry  in  1  Cor  7:10-11,  F.  Pastor  on  liberty  and  Christian  slavery 
in  Rom  6:15-23,  L.  Turrado  on  the  gospel  and  the  Law,  and  J.  Leal  on  what  Paul  can 
contribute  to  the  story  of  Jesus.  Also  of  interest  to  the  NT  field  are  the  articles  by  E.  des 
Places  on  Numenius  and  the  Bible,  L.  Alvarez  Verdes  on  metanoia-metanoein  in  extra- 
biblical  Greek,  J.  O’Callaghan  on  Herculanean  paleography  in  Greek  papyri  from  Qum- 
ran,  A.  Diez  Macho  on  a  new  manuscript  of  Fragmentary  Targum,  P.  Grelot  on  Exod 
12:40  in  Testament  of  Levi  and  Testament  of‘Amram,  and  D.  Gonzalo  Maeso  on  biblical 
inspiration.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  his  curriculum  vitae,  and  a  list  of  his  publica¬ 
tions  are  provided. 

N.  Hoslinger,  Neue  Kirche — alte  Bibel,  Reihe  b,  2  (Klosterneuburg:  Osterreichisches 
Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1977,  paper  oS  48  or  DM  6.70)  64  pp.  ISBN:  3-85396-010-3. 

The  first  installment  in  the  series  was  described  in  NTA  21,  p.  318.  In  this  volume  the 
author,  who  is  director  of  the  Osterreichisches  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  examines  the 
reasons  why  a  “new”  church  has  emerged,  the  renewal  of  the  church  through  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  renewal,  and  renewal  in  the  Bible  and 
through  the  Bible.  Hoslinger  is  especially  concerned  with  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to 
progress  and  to  tradition. 

In  Ecclesia  (Rome:  Libreria  Ateneo  Salesiano,  1977,  paper)  510  pp.  Bibliographies. 

To  mark  the  80th  birthday  of  Pope  Paul  VI,  professors  at  the  Universita  Pontificia 
Salesiana  in  Rome  have  prepared  studies  on  various  theological  topics  having  to  do  with 
tradition  (eleven  items)  arid  the  proclamation  of  the  truth  (ten  items).  Of  direct  relevance 
to  the  biblical  field  are  the  articles  by  N.  M.  Loss  on  the  pastor  and  his  flock  in  the  light 
of  the  OT  and  G.  G.  Gamba  on  the  theme  of  the  boat-church  according  to  Mark.  The 
other  contributors  are  C.  Riggi,  P.  T.  Stella,  G.  Groppo,  T.  Bertone,  P.  Braido, 
E.  Valentini,  A.  Alessi,  A.  Amato,  E.  Quarello,  V.  Miano,  D.  Bertetto,  A.  Cuva,  A.  M. 
Triacca,  G.  Gozzelino,  G.  Zampetti,  G.  Gemmellaro,  A.  Ronco,  A.  Sarti,  and 

L.  Macario. 

H.  Jason,  Ethnopoetry.  Form,  Content,  Function,  Forum  Theologiae  Linguisticae  11 
(Bonn:  Linguistica  Biblica,  1977,  paper  DM  23.75)  xx  and  313  pp.,  12  figs.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-87797-021-4. 

On  the  basis  of  lectures  given  at  Tel  Aviv  University  from  1968  to  1975,  the  author 
devises  a  systematic,  multidimensional  theoretical  framework  for  the  study  of  oral  litera¬ 
ture.  Ethnopoetry  is  viewed  here  primarily  as  a  work  of  literary  art  and  only  afterwards 
interpreted  as  an  item  of  culture  or  a  communication  in  a  sociological  or  psychological 
framework.  The  book  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  an  ethnopoetic  system  of  genres, 
the  syntax  of  ethnopoetry  (textual  and  narrative  structures),  its  semantics  (contentual 
entities,  character  and  object,  spatial  and  temporal  dimensions,  the  patterning  of  sym¬ 
bols),  and  its  pragmatics  (message  and  function  in  society).  The  examples  accompanying 
the  discussion  are  taken  from  easily  accessible  collections  of  oral  literature  in  English. 

M.  Klemm,  EIRENE  im  neutestamentlichen  Sprachsystem.  Fine  Bestimmung  von 
lexikalischen  Bedeutungen  durch  Wortfeld  -  Funktionen  und  deren  Darstellung  mittels 
EDV ,  Forum  Theologiae  Linguisticae  8  (Bonn:  Linguistica  Biblica,  1977,  paper  DM 
23.75)  ii  and  294  pp.,  4  folding  charts.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-87797-008-7. 

This  analysis  of  the  lexeme  eirene  attempts  to  introduce  into  theology  the  methods  of 
modern  lexeme-semantics,  word-field  research,  and  electronic  data-processing.  After  an 
examination  of  the  term  eirene  according  to  the  methods  customarily  used  in  biblical 
scholarship,  the  author  develops  a  new  methodological  approach  and  then  puts  it  into 
practice  by  exploring  the  semantic  dimensions  of  eirene  in  the  NT.  The  concluding 
chapter  discusses  the  semantic,  methodological,  and  technical  advantages  of  the  new 
approach  over  the  old. 
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A.  Lacomara,  C.P.  (ed.),  The  Language  of  the  Cross  (Chicago:  Franciscan  Herald 
Press,  1977,  $5.95)  x  and  149  pp.  LCN:  76-43287.  ISBN:  0-8199-0617-4. 

To  commemorate  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  six 
Passionist  biblical  scholars  have  prepared  studies  on  the  enigma  of  suffering  and  the 
answer  in  the  cross:  C.  Stuhlmueller  on  faith  and  abandonment  in  the  psalms  of  suppli¬ 
cation,  D.  Senior  on  the  death  of  God’s  Son  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  age  according 
to  Mt  27:51-54,  P.  Rogers  on  the  desolation  of  Jesus  in  Mk,  J.  Crowe  on  the  laos  at  the 
cross  in  Luke’s  crucifixion  scene,  A.  Lacomara  on  the  death  of  Jesus  as  revelation  in  Jn, 
and  B.  M.  Ahern  on  the  contemporaneity  of  Christ’s  passion  in  Paul’s  epistles.  There  is  a 
brief  preface  by  F.  Dougherty. 

X.  Leon-Dufour,  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament,  trans.  E.  Beck  and  E.  Sitarz 
(Munich:  Kosel,  1977,  DM  48)  470  pp.,  9  tables,  4  maps.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3- 
466-20144-6. 

The  German  version  of  Dictionnaire  du  Nouveau  Testament  [NT A  20,  p.  353].  The 
58-page  introduction  provides  information  about  the  world  in  which  the  NT  arose  (e.g. 
historical  situation,  land,  people,  the  Mediterranean  region).  The  main  part  of  the 
volume  discusses  approximately  a  thousand  NT  terms  that  need  historical,  geograph¬ 
ical,  archaeological,  literary,  or  theological  explanation.  A  list  of  Greek  words  cited  in 
the  articles  and  four  maps  are  included. 

Miscellanea  in  honorem  Josephi  Vergote,  ed.  P.  Naster,  H.  De  Meulenaere,  and 
J.  Quaegebeur,  Orientalia  Lovaniensia  Periodica  6/7  (Leuven:  Departement  Ori'entalis- 
tiek,  1975/1976,  paper)  635  pp.,  21  plates. 

Of  the  59  studies  presented  to  Professor  Vergote  on  the  occasion  of  his  65th  birthday, 
the  following  are  of  most  relevance  to  the  NT  field:  J.  Coppens  on  the  Son  of  Man  in  the 
Judaism  of  the  NT  era,  B.  Dehandschutter  on  the  place  of  origin  of  Gospel  of  Thomas, 
E.  de  Strycker  on  a  previously  unpublished  metaphrase  of  Protevangelium  of  James,  M. 
Krause  on  the  significance  of  the  discovery  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  manuscripts  for  Cop- 
tology,  H.  Leclercq  on  the  grammar  of  the  double  names  in  NT  Greek,  F.  Neirynck  on 
the  account  of  the  empty  tomb  in  Lk  24:1-12,  G.  Quispel  on  an  apocryphal  variant  in 
Macarius,  L.  Van  Rompay  on  the  rendering  of  pros  dp  on  lambanein  and  related  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  early  oriental  versions  of  the  NT,  and  J.  Zandee  on  the  moral  doctrine  in 
Teachings  of  Silvanus.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  his  biography  (by  P.  Naster),  and  a 
list  of  his  136  publications  between  1931  and  1975  (by  J.  Quaegebeur)  are  also  included. 

Modern  Concordance  to  the  New  Testament,  ed.  M.  Darton  (Garden  City,  NY:  Double¬ 
day,  1976,  $27.50;  London:  Darton,  Longman  &  Todd)  xxii  and  788  pp.  Indexed.  LCN: 
75-34831.  ISBN:  0-385-07901-X. 

Based  on  the  French  Concordance  de  la  Bible,  Nouveau  Testament  (1970)  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  J.  d’Arc,  this  concordance  is  thematic  and  verbal  as  well  as 
English  and  Greek.  The  material  is  presented  under  341  general  themes  (e.g.  anger, 
house,  Jesus  Christ),  which  are  subdivided  into  more  specific  topics.  Transliterations  of 
the  Greek  equivalents  are  supplied,  and  the  frequency  of  occurrences  is  indicated. 
Within  the  subgroups  each  instance  of  the  term  is  presented  in  context  as  it  appears  in 
the  English  Jerusalem  Bible.  The  55-page  English  index  enables  the  reader  to  locate  NT 
quotations  and  to  see  what  the  NT  has  to  say  on  a  particular  theme,  while  the  29-page 
Greek  index  is  a  help  toward  studying  the  original  Greek  words  and  understanding  why 
there  may  be  differences  among  modern  English  translations.  The  concordance  is  keyed 
to  the  Jerusalem  Bible,  but  it  may  also  be  used  with  other  English  versions  (e.g.  KJV, 
RSV,  NEB,  NAB,  Living  Bible). 

J.  Navone,  S.J.,  Towards  a  Theology  of  Story  (Slough,  UK:  St  Paul  Publications,  1977, 
paper  £-3.25)  156  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-85439-136-3. 

Wishing  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  some  of  the  links  between  faith  and  story  being 
investigated  by  contemporary  theologians,  the  author  explores  the  dimensions  of 
storytelling  in  general  and  then  focuses  on  biblical  travel  stories  about  God  and  his 
chosen  ones.  The  travel  stories  of  religious  experience,  a  phenomenology  of  travel 
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stories,  and  fear  of  the  Lord  and  vision  as  requisites  for  stories  of  God  are  also  treated. 
There  is  a  28-page  appendix  on  medieval  allegory  as  inward  journey.  Navone  is  the 
author  of  Themes  of  St.  Luke  (1971). 

E.  A.  Nida,  Good  News  for  Everyone.  How  to  Use  the  Good  News  Bible  (Today’s 
English  Version)  (Waco,  TX:  Word  Books,  1977,  paper  $3.25)  119  pp.,  5  figs.  Illus¬ 
trated.  LCN:  76-48552.  ISBN:  0-87680-792-9. 

Designed  as  a  companion  handbook  to  the  Good  News  Bible  (1976),  this  volume 
explains  the  general  aims  of  the  translation  and  shows  how  the  notes,  introductions, 
indexes,  and  illustrations  aid  the  reader’s  understanding.  Then,  after  sketching  the 
process  by  which  the  translation  was  produced,  the  author  discusses  how  problem 
passages  were  handled,  why  certain  changes  were  introduced,  how  great  truths  were 
made  clearer,  how  sense  was  made  of  apparent  nonsense,  what  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts 
were  used,  how  the  science  of  semantics  contributed,  and  what  kind  of  impact  the 
translation  has  had.  Nida  has  been  with  the  American  Bible  Society  since  1943  and  is 
executive  secretary  for  translations. 

R.  M.  Polzin,  Biblical  Structuralism.  Method  and  Subjectivity  in  the  Study  of  Ancient 
Texts,  SBL  Semeia  Supplements  5  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1977,  paper  $5.95;  Missoula: 
Scholars  Press)  vii  and  216  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-15895.  ISBN:  0- 
8006-1506-9. 

Intended  for  all  those  interested  in  the  question  of  whether  structuralism  has  anything 
to  offer  biblical  studies,  this  volume  begins  with  a  description  of  what  structural  analysis 
is  from  a  structuralist  viewpoint  and  then  provides  a  structural  analysis  of  the  book  of 
Job  with  specific  reference  to  its  framework,  code,  and  message.  The  third  part  analyzes 
three  classics  of  OT  criticism  from  a  structuralist  perspective:  J.  Wellhausen’s  Pro¬ 
legomena  to  the  History  of  Ancient  Israel,  G.  von  Rad’s  The  F orm- Critical  Problem  of 
the  Hexateuch,  and  M.  Noth’s  A  History  of  Pentateuchal  Traditions.  Bibliographic 
remarks  are  appended  to  each  part.  Polzin,  whose  doctoral  dissertation  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  Late  Biblical  Hebrew  (1976),  is  associate  professor  of  religion  at 
Carleton  University  in  Ottawa,  Canada. 

R.  Price,  A  Palpable  God.  Thirty  Stories  Translated  from  the  Bible  with  an  Essay  on 
the  Origins  and  Life  of  Narrative  (New  York:  Atheneum,  1978,  $8.95)  x  and  196  pp. 
LCN:  77-10613.  ISBN:  0-689-10837-0. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  narrative  and  a  note  on  translation  and  selection, 
Price,  who  is  James  B.  Duke  professor  of  English  at  Duke  University  and  a  well-known 
novelist,  presents  his  own  literal  translations  of  thirty  biblical  passages.  The  passages 
are  arranged  in  this  order:  an  introductory  Hebrew  poem  spoken  in  the  voice  of  God 
(Deut  32)  and  four  groups  of  three  presences  or  theophanies  arranged  by  related  pairs 
from  the  OT  and  the  NT  (Gen  15/Lk  1;  Gen  18/Lk  24;  Gen  22/Mt  26;  Gen  32/Jn  21; 
Exod  3-4/Jn  8;  Exod  33-34/Jn  20;  Num  12/Jn  9;  Josh  4/Jn  20;  1  Sam  3/Lk  4;  2  Sam  6/Lk 
7;  1  Kgs  19/Acts  12;  2  Kgs  4/Jn  11).  Each  group  is  followed  by  an  absence  (Gen  34;  Judg 
11;  1  Sam  28;  2  Kgs  9).  A  long  story  from  the  OT  portraying  both  presence  and  absence 
(Gen  37;  39-47),  a  parallel  long  story  from  the  NT  (Mk  1-16),  and  a  final  NT  poem 
spoken  in  the  voice  of  God  (Rev  21-22)  conclude  the  volume. 

R.  Renehan,  Greek  Lexicographical  Notes.  A  Critical  Supplement  to  the  Greek-English 
Lexicon  of  Liddell-Scott-J ones,  Hypomnemata:  Untersuchungen  zur  Antike  und  zu 
ihrem  Nachleben  45  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1975,  paper  DM  54)  208  pp. 
ISBN:  3-525-25729-5. 

This  volume  consists  of  approximately  1,250  vocabulary  entries  that  are  either  inade¬ 
quately  documented  or  nonexistent  in  the  9th  edition  (1940)  of  H.  G.  Liddell,  R.  Scott, 
and  H.  S.  Jones,  A  Greek-English  Lexicon.  The  material  incorporated  into  the  1968 
Supplement  has  also  been  taken  into  account.  Of  the  relation  of  his  work  to  the  original 
publication,  Renehan  states:  “Were  anyone  to  think  that  these  supplements  are  offered 
in  a  spirit  of  disrespect  for  that  fine  work,  no  one  would  be  more  unhappy  than  I.” 
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Approximately  half  of  the  entries  were  first  published  in  a  series  of  six  articles  in  Glotta 
between  1968  and  1972.  H.  Leclercq  in  a  recent  article  in  EphTheolLov  [§  22-35]  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of  Renehan’s  work  for  NT  study. 

J.  Roloff,  Neues  Testament,  Neukirchener  Arbeitsbiicher  (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener,  1977,  paper  DM  28)  viii  and  284  pp.,  chart.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-7887-0516-7. 

Designed  to  help  theological  students  in  developing  their  practical  abilities  to  work 
with  the  NT,  this  book  deals  first  with  methods  of  interpretation  (literary  criticism,  form 
criticism,  redaction  criticism)  and  presents  chapters  on  the  apostolic  council  and  the 
beginnings  of  Gentile  Christianity  and  on  the  development  of  church  offices.  Then 
problems  that  arise  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (miracle  stories,  parables, 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Son-of-Man  sayings),  Jn  (eschatology),  and  Paul  (Law,  promise 
and  fulfillment)  are  discussed.  Under  “thematic  cross-sections”  the  author  investigates 
the  death  of  Jesus  and  its  significance,  resurrection,  the  Last  Supper,  baptism,  and  the 
Christological  hymns.  The  last  chapter  is  concerned  with  hermeneutics  and  biblical 
theology.  Each  topic  is  treated  according  to  a  threefold  outline:  introduction,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  deepening. 

D.  Stacey,  Interpreting  the  Bible,  Issues  in  Religious  Studies  (New  York:  Hawthorn 
Books,  1977,  paper  $3.50;  Scarborough,  Ontario:  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada)  viii  and  120 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-41796.  ISBN:  0-8015-4077-1. 

Stacey,  who  teaches  in  the  department  of  religious  studies  at  Homerton  College, 
Cambridge  University,  England,  aims  to  take  a  good  look  at  some  of  the  issues  involved 
in  biblical  interpretation  and  at  different  approaches  to  the  problem  of  resolving  them. 
Under  “issues”  he  treats  context  and  point  of  view,  the  relation  of  language  to  culture 
and  mythology,  fact  and  record,  miracle,  the  unity  of  the  Bible,  the  relation  of  the  OT  to 
the  NT,  inspiration,  and  the  canon.  Under  “approaches”  he  studies  the  use  of  the  OT  in 
the  primitive  church,  allegory,  the  authority  of  the  church,  the  authority  of  the  word, 
the  authority  of  the  text,  the  liberal  approach,  and  existentialism. 

W.  W.  Stevens,  A  Guide  for  New  Testament  Study  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1977, 
paper)  439  pp.,  22  photographs,  3  maps,  2  charts.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-62920.  ISBN: 
0-8054- 1360-X. 

This  overview  of  the  NT  seeks  to  aid  the  reader  in  gaining  a  systematic  understanding 
of  the  content  of  the  various  books.  After  surveying  the  pagan  and  Jewish  backgrounds 
of  early  Christianity  and  describing  the  manuscripts  and  versions  of  the  NT,  the  author 
turns  to  the  four  Gospels  and  traces  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of  these  sources.  There 
are  also  sections  on  the  Holy  Spirit  extending  the  church  (Acts),  the  conflicts  confronting 
the  church  (Epistles),  and  God  fulfilling  the  church  (Revelation).  Stevens,  who  is  also  the 
author  of  A  Guide  for  Old  Testament  Study,  is  chairman  of  the  division  of  religion  at 
Mississippi  College  in  Clinton,  MS. 

F.  Stier  (ed.),  Internationale  Zeitschriftenschau  fur  Bibelwissenschaft  und 
Grenzgebiete.  International  Review  of  Biblical  Studies.  Revue  Internationale  des 
Etudes  Bibliques,  Band  XXIII  1976/77  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos,  1977,  paper)  xiv  and  398 
pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-491-77467-5.  ISSN:  0074-9745. 

This  volume  presents  bibliographic  information  and  brief  descriptions  of  2,807  arti¬ 
cles  on  aspects  of  the  biblical  field  and  related  disciplines  according  to  this  general 
pattern:  text,  exposition  (principles  of  interpretation,  hermeneutic,  translation,  individ¬ 
ual  OT  and  NT  books),  biblical  theology,  the  Bible  in  the  life  of  the  church,  the  Bible  in 
systematic  theology,  history  of  interpretation,  extrabiblical  writings,  the  milieu  of  the 
Bible,  language,  Palestinian-biblical  archaeology  and  topography,  history  of  Israel, 
Judaism  and  the  early  church,  the  Bible  in  the  history  of  art  and  literature,  and  biblio¬ 
graphic  and  informational  material.  The  articles  appeared  in  journals,  Festschriften, 
and  collections  published  in  various  languages,  almost  all  in  1975.  In  addition,  the 
contents  of  121  recently  published  books  are  listed. 
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Studia  Evangelica  Vol.  VI.  Papers  presented  to  the  Fourth  International  Congress  on 
New  Testament  Studies  held  at  Oxford,  1969,  ed.  E.  A.  Livingstone,  Texte  und  Unter- 
suchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Literatur  112  (Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag, 
1973,  paper  M  86)  x  and  676  pp.  Indexed. 

This  book  contains  the  majority  of  the  papers  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Congress  held 
in  September  of  1969.  The  sixty-seven  papers  published  here  are  arranged  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order  according  to  the  authors’  names.  Most  of  the  articles  appear  in  English,  though 
there  are  items  in  German,  French,  and  Spanish.  The  contributions  include  studies  by 
H.  Clavier  on  the  Pauline  notion  of  epignosis,  J.  C.  Coppens  on  the  spiritual  temple  in 
the  Pauline  letters  and  its  background,  B.  Fischer  on  the  use  of  computers  and  the  text 
of  the  NT,  J.  M.  Gibbs  on  the  Gospel  prologues  and  their  function,  A.  R.  C.  Leaney  on 
John  and  Qumran,  M.  McNamara  on  NT  Apocrypha  in  the  Irish  church,  C.  F.  D. 
Moule  on  Jesus  in  the  NT  kerygma,  P.  Pokorny  on  the  core  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
A.  Richardson  on  the  nature  of  NT  theology,  B.  H.  Throckmorton  on  sozein  and  soteria 
in  Lk-Acts,  M.  Whittaker  on  some  problems  of  teaching  NT  Greek,  and  W.  H.  Wuell- 
ner  on  the  sociological  implications  of  1  Cor  1:26-28.  A  cumulative  index  of  contributors 
to  the  six  volumes  of  Studia  Evangelica  is  included. 

Studies  Honoring  Ignatius  Charles  Brady,  Friar  Minor,  ed.  R.  S.  Almagno,  O.F.M. 
and  C.  L.  Harkins,  O.F.M. ,  Theology  Series  6  (St.  Bonaventure,  NY:  Franciscan 
Institute,  1976)  495  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-1318. 

To  mark  the  65th  birthday  of  Professor  Brady,  who  is  prefect  of  the  theology  section 
of  the  Collegio  Internazionale  San  Bonaventura  in  Rome,  twenty-one  scholars  prepared 
articles  on  a  variety  of  topics.  Of  direct  relevance  to  the  NT  field  is  B.  Schneider’s  paper 
on  the  phrase  he  koinonia  tou  hagiou  pneumatos  in  2  Cor  13:13.  The  other  contributors 
are  C.  Balic,  L.  J.  Bataillon,  C.  Berube,  J.  G.  Bougerol,  S.  F.  Brown,  E.  H.  Cousins, 
A.  Dondaine,  K.  Esser,  G.  J.  Etzkorn,  D.  Flood,  G.  Gal,  B.  G.  Guyot,  Z.  Hayes,  L.  C. 
Landini,  P.  Martinez,  A.  Maurer,  M.  Motte,  P.  Peano,  I.  Vazquez,  and  D.  W.  Wuerl. 
The  volume  also  contains  a  color  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  foreword  by  the  editors, 
two  introductions  (by  Cardinal  J.  J.  Wright  and  C.  Koser),  and  a  curriculum  vitae  and 
list  of  publications  (compiled  by  Almagno). 

P.  Stuhlmacher,  Historical  Criticism  and  Theological  Interpretation  of  Scripture. 
Toward  a  Hermeneutics  of  Consent,  trans.  R.  A.  Harrisville  (Philadelphia:  Fortress, 
1977,  paper  $3.25)  93  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-62606.  ISBN:  0-8006-1258-2. 

A  translation  of  the  essay  entitled  “Historische  Kritik  und  theologische  Schriftaus- 
legung”  that  appeared  in  the  collection  Schriftauslegung  auf  dem  Wege  zur  biblischen 
Theologie  [NTA  20,  pp.  355-356].  Aiming  to  clarify  the  possibilities  and  limits  of 
historical-critical  exegesis  within  the  framework  of  Protestant  theology  today,  the  author 
sketches  the  history  of  biblical  interpretation  from  the  NT  to  modern  times  and  then 
presents  an  assessment  of  the  state  of  the  question  today.  He  concludes  by  proposing 
“the  hermeneutics  of  consent,”  which  is  characterized  by  openness  to  transcendence, 
methodological  verifiability,  and  effective-historical  consciousness.  An  excursus 
criticizes  G.  Maier’s  Das  Ende  der  historisch-kritischen  Methode  (1974);  see  also  NTA 
§§  21-315,  654;  22-18. 

J.  H.  Thayer,  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  Being  Grimm’s  Wilke’s 
Clavis  Novi  Testamenti  Translated  Revised  and  Enlarged  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1977, 
paper  $9.95)  xxvi  and  726  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8010-8838-0. 

A  reprint  of  the  4th  edition  (1901;  1st  ed.,  1886)  of  Thayer’s  English  adaptation  of  the 
Greek- Latin  lexicon  prepared  by  C.  L.  W.  Grimm  (1862-68)  on  the  basis  of  C.  G. 
Wilke’s  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti  Philologica  (2nd  ed.,  1851).  The  main  part  of  the  work 
consists  of  5,624  articles  on  individual  Greek  words  in  which  etymology,  meaning,  and 
occurrences  in  the  NT  and  elsewhere  are  treated.  An  appendix  lists  later  (post- 
Aristotelian)  Greek  words  in  the  NT,  borrowed  words,  biblical  (NT)  Greek  terminology, 
words  peculiar  to  individual  NT  writers,  and  forms  of  verbs.  In  this  edition  the  numbers 
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found  in  Strong’s  Exhaustive  Concordance  (1894)  appear  next  to  the  Greek  words  so  that 
“the  student  simply  needs  to  look  up  an  English  word  in  Strong’s  concordance,  find  the 
number,  look  up  that  number  in  the  margin  of  this  volume,  then  see  the  appropriate 
Greek  word  and  read  its  English  meaning(s).” 

L.  L.  Thompson,  Introducing  Biblical  Literature:  A  More  Fantastic  Country  (En¬ 
glewood  Cliffs,  NJ:  Prentice-Hall,  1978,  $12.95)  xvi  and  350  pp.,  32  figs.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  77-6632.  ISBN:  0-13-498824-8. 

This  literary-critical  introduction  to  the  Bible  seeks  to  open  up  “the  wondrous  world 
created  through  the  language  of  the  Bible.”  The  sections  devoted  to  the  OT  deal  with  its 
syntax  (language,  song,  story,  saying);  the  dynamics  of  time,  space,  and  movement;  and 
sayings  (legal,  proverbial,  prophetic,  apocalyptic).  The  part  on  the  NT  discusses  the 
dynamics  of  its  language  and  thought,  stories  about  Jesus,  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  the 
Gospel  narratives  as  mythic  biography,  and  reflective  speech  in  the  Epistles.  The  final 
section  treats  the  unity  of  the  Bible  with  reference  to  myth,  image,  and  metaphor  in  the 
book  of  Revelation.  Illustrations  are  interspersed  throughout  the  volume.  Thompson, 
who  is  associate  professor  of  religion  at  Lawrence  University  in  Appleton,  WI,  main¬ 
tains  that  literary  criticism,  with  its  focus  on  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  the  world 
created  through  that  language,  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  historical  and  theological 
criticisms  must  build. 

Wort  und  Wirklichkeit.  Studien  zur  Afrikanistik  und  Orientalistik.  Eu gen  Ludwig  Rapp 
zum  70.  Geburtstag.  Teil  I:  Geschichte  und  Religionswissenschaft — Bibliographie,  ed. 
B.  Benzing,  O.  Bocher,  and  G.  Mayer  (Meisenheim  am  Gian:  Anton  Hain,  1976,  DM 
49)  x  and  217  pp.,  plate,  folding  chart.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-445-11401-3. 

This  volume  contains  fifteen  studies  on  various  topics  to  mark  the  occasion  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Rapp’s  70th  birthday.  Of  most  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  the  articles  by  O.  Bocher 
on  Jewish  astrological  beliefs  in  the  NT,  F.  Hahn  on  salvation  coming  from  the  Jews 
according  to  Jn  4:22b,  O.  Michel  on  “a  building  from  God”  in  2  Cor  5:1,  E.  Kamlah  on 
Philo’s  contribution  to  illuminating  the  history  of  the  Haustafeln,  O.  Betz  on  city  and 
counter-city  in  Zealot  theology,  and  K.  Haacker  on  worship  of  God  without  knowledge 
of  God  according  to  Jn  4:22  against  the  background  of  the  Jewish-Samaritan  con¬ 
troversy.  The  other  contributors  are  H.  Schmid,  C.  Barth,  V.  Fritz,  G.  Mayer,  H. 
Arnold,  F.  Maass,  H.  Horst,  E.  Wagner,  and  W.  Holston.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree 
and  a  bibliography  of  his  writings  (279  items)  compiled  by  O.  Bocher  are  also  included. 


GOSPELS— ACTS 

A.  E.  Airhart,  Acts,  Beacon  Bible  Expositions  5  (Kansas  City,  MO:  Beacon  Hill  Press, 
1977,  $5.95)  304  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  74-78052.  ISBN:  0-8341-0316-8. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  argues  that  Luke  (the  “beloved  physician”  of  Col  4:14) 
wrote  Acts  before  A.D.  64  to  encourage  church  unity.  He  describes  Luke  as  “both  a 
first-class  historian  and  a  purposeful  theologian.”  The  main  part  of  the  volume  is  a 
pericope-by-pericope  exposition  of  Acts  according  to  this  outline:  preface  (1:1-5),  the 
birth  and  growth  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (1:6-5:42),  the  expansion  and  outreach  of 
the  church  (6:1-12:25),  the  establishment  of  the  church  in  Asia  Minor  and  Europe 
(13:1-20:38),  and  the  defense  of  the  gospel  at  Jerusalem,  Caesarea,  and  Rome  (21:1- 
28:31).  Airhart  is  dean  of  Nazarene  Bible  College  in  Colorado  Springs,  CO. 

G.  G.  Bilezikian,  The  Liberated  Gospel.  A  Comparison  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and 
Greek  Tragedy,  Baker  Biblical  Monograph  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1977,  paper  $6.95) 
159  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-51082.  ISBN:  0-8010-0673-2. 

The  development  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  presented  to  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology  in  1953,  this  study  argues  that  Mark  combined  elements  from  the  Gospel 
tradition  with  literary  devices  borrowed  from  Greek  tragedy.  After  reviewing  schol¬ 
arship  on  the  genre  of  Mk,  the  author  establishes  the  probability  that  Mark  was  familiar 
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with  Greek  tragedy  and  then  traces  the  plot  of  the  Gospel  according  to  this  outline: 
complication  (1:1-8:26),  reversal  resulting  from  the  recognition  scene  (8:27-30),  and 
denouement  (8:31-16:8).  Other  features  found  in  Greek  tragedy  (e.g.  the  goodness  of  the 
hero,  propriety,  verisimilitude,  self-consistency)  are  discussed.  Bilezikian  is  professor  of 
biblical  studies  at  Wheaton  College. 

M.-E.  Boismard  and  A.  Lamouille,  Synopse  des  quatres  Evangiles  en  frangais. 
Tome  III:  L’Evangile  de  Jean  (Paris:  Cerf,  1977,  135  F)  562  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2- 
204-01168-1. 

The  first  two  volumes  in  the  synopsis  project  were  described  in  NTA  10,  p.  278  and 
17,  p.  118  respectively.  In  their  62-page  introduction  the  authors  explain  the  four  stages 
in  the  composition  of  Jn:  (1)  a  complete  Gospel  from  John  the  Baptist  to  the  appearances 
written  ca.  A.D.  50  and  representing  independent  tradition  stemming  from  Samaritan 
converts,  (2)  an  edition  ca.  A.D.  60  by  a  Palestinian  redactor  who  added  the  discourses 
of  Jesus  and  accounts  belonging  to  the  Synoptic  tradition,  (3)  a  redaction  at  Ephesus 
toward  the  end  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  designed  to  respond  to  new  problems  confronting 
the  Johannine  communities,  and  (4)  the  final  redaction  in  which  glosses  were  also  added. 
The  main  part  of  the  volume  is  a  detailed  commentary  dealing  with  the  text,  literary 
genesis,  and  meaning  of  each  pericope.  Two  appendixes  concern  the  more  than  four- 
hundred  points  of  vocabulary  and  style  deemed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Johannine 
Gospel  and  epistles. 

J.  Breuss,  Das  Kanawunder.  Hermeneutische  und  pastorale  Uberlegungen  aufgrund 
einer  phanomenologischen  Analyse  von  Joh  2,1-12,  Biblische  Beitrage  12  (Fribourg: 
Schweizerisches  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1976,  paper  DM  9.80)  77  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  3-7203-0012-2.  • 

After  explaining  the  phenomenological  method  and  contrasting  it  with  the  allegorical 
and  historical-critical  methods,  the  author  presents  an  exegesis  of  the  miracle  at  Cana 
(Jn  2:1-12)  and  compares  it  with  other  “signs”  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Chapters  on  the 
presence  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels,  the  Cana  pericope  as  a  linguistic  form,  generative 
poetics,  the  actualization  of  the  Cana  passage  in  preaching,  the  passage’s  character  as 
history  of  faith,  and  phenomenological  structuralism  are  included.  Breuss  is  also  the 
author  of  Ostern  verkiindigen  (1977). 

M.  Burrows,  Jesus  in  the  First  Three  Gospels  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1977,  $11.95)  304 
pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-3568.  ISBN:  0-687-20089-X. 

Burrows,  who  is  Winkley  professor  emeritus  of  biblical  theology  at  Yale  University, 
traces  the  career  of  Jesus  from  his  birth  to  his  resurrection  and  shows  how  and  where  the 
accounts  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  differ  and  how  and  where  they  agree.  Among  the 
major  topics  discussed  are  Jesus’  ancestry  and  childhood,  John  the  Baptist,  the  various 
phases  of  the  Galilean  ministry,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain, 
teaching  by  parables,  Peter’s  confession,  the  Lukan  journey  narrative,  the  first  days  in 
Jerusalem,  the  last  public  teaching  and  the  apocalyptic  discourse,  and  the  events  of  the 
passion.  The  author  concludes  that,  while  the  attempt  to  write  a  biography  of  Jesus 
encounters  insoluble  problems,  the  Synoptic  Gospels  reveal  a  real  personality  of  incom¬ 
parable  greatness. 

J.  Caba,  El  Jesus  de  los  Evangelios,  Historia  Salutis.  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Cristianos 
392  (Madrid:  Editorial  Catolica,  1977,  550  ptas.)  xxxii  and  335  pp.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexed.  ISBN:  84-220-0817-3. 

Having  established  in  De  los  Evangelios  al  Jesus  historico  (1971)  the  possibility  of 
using  the  Gospels  as  a  way  of  access  to  the  historical  Jesus,  the  author  now  seeks  to 
realize  that  possibility.  The  first  part  treats  the  different  redactional  presentations  of 
Jesus  by  the  individual  Evangelists:  Mark,  Matthew,  Luke,  John.  The  second  part 
focuses  on  the  principal  and  central  titles  applied  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels:  Messiah,  Son 
of  Man,  and  Son  of  God.  The  third  part  seeks  to  fuse  the  evolutionary  and  systematic 
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methods  by  studying  the  process  of  formation  of  the  three  titles.  Caba  is  now  professor  of 
Sacred  Scripture  at  the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome. 

I.  F.  Church,  A  Study  of  the  Marcan  Gospel  (New  York — Washington — Atlanta — 
Hollywood:  Vantage,  1976,  $7.50)  viii  and  200  pp.  Bibliography.  SBN:  533-02038-7. 

This  study  of  Markan  theology  is  put  forward  especially  for  students  and  lay  people 
who  are  frequently  intrigued  by  the  apparently  deceptive  simplicity  of  the  second  Gos¬ 
pel.  After  establishing  that  Mark’s  primary  purpose  was  theological,  the  author  focuses 
on  the  major  themes  of  the  Gospel:  the  title  “Son  of  Man,”  Jesus  as  the  Suffering 
Servant,  the  nature  of  the  messianic  kingdom,  the  secrecy  surrounding  Jesus’  messiah- 
ship,  the  meaning  of  the  passion  narrative,  and  the  future  messianic  glory.  Church  is 
principal  of  St.  Francis’  College  in  Brisbane,  Australia. 

H.  Cohn,  The  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus  (New  York:  Ktav,  1977,  paper  $7.95)  xxiv  and 
421  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-3434.  ISBN:  0-87068-443-4. 

Reprint  of  a  work  published  in  1971.  Cohn,  who  is  a  justice  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Israel  and  has  represented  Israel  on  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
begins  his  treatment  of  the  trial  and  death  of  Jesus  by  discussing  the  dramatis  personae : 
the  Romans;  the  chief  priests,  elders,  scribes,  and  all  the  council;  and  Jesus.  Then,  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  what  could  really  have  taken  place,  he  deals  with  the  arrest,  the 
events  in  the  house  of  the  high  priest,  the  trial,  the  scourging,  and  the  crucifixion. 
Finally,  under  “the  aftermath,”  he  examines  the  activities  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  Gospels  to  emphasize  Jewish  guilt,  the  account  in  Acts  of  Pilate,  non- 
Christian  sources,  and  the  perversion  of  justice  in  attributing  guilt  to  the  Jews.  Cohn 
summarized  his  views  on  the  trial  of  Jesus  in  an  article  in  Judaism  [§  15-811]. 

R.  D.  Culver,  The  Life  of  Christ  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1976,  $8.95)  304  pp.,  3  figs.,  6 
maps.  Illustrated.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-17967.  ISBN:  0-8010-2379-3. 

Designed  for  students  at  Bible  institutes,  colleges,  and  seminaries,  this  work  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  parts  following  Jesus’  own  summary  of  his  earthly  career  in  Jn  16:28:  (1)  I 
came  forth  from  the  Father  and  (2)  am  come  into  the  world;  (3)  again  I  leave  the  world 
and  (4)  go  to  the  Father.  Culver,  who  is  pastor  of  the  First  Evangelical  Free  Church  in 
Lincoln,  NE,  aims  to  treat  the  Gospel  accounts  so  that  his  readers  consulting  the  Bible 
will  obtain  a  substantial  interpreted  summary  of  Jesus’  career  seen  in  chronological  and 
geographical  context. 

M.  DE  Jonge,  Jesus:  Stranger  from  Heaven  and  Son  of  God.  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Christians  in  J ohannine  Perspective,  trans.  J.  E.  Steely,  SBL  Sources  for  Biblical  Study 
11  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977,  paper  $7.50)  x  and  236  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-9984. 
ISBN:  0-89130-134-8. 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  the  author’s  attempts  to  clarify  the  Johannine  perspec¬ 
tive  on  Christ  and  the  Christians:  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the  book  of  the  disciples, 
misunderstanding  and  understanding  in  the  light  of  Jesus’  encounter  with  Nicodemus 
[§  16-223],  Jesus  as  prophet  and  king  [§  19-597],  Jewish  expectations  about  the  Messiah 
[§  18-143],  signs  and  works,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  children  of  God  (1976),  eschatology 
and  ethics  (1975),  and  variety  and  development  in  Johannine  Christology.  De  Jonge  is 
also  the  author  of  Jesus:  Inspiring  and  Disturbing  Presence  (1974). 

A.  Diez  Macho,  Actitud  de  Jesus  ante  el  hombre,  Coleccion  “Senda  Abierta,”  Serie  III: 
Cristianismo  1  (Madrid:  Studium,  1976,  paper)  92  pp.  ISBN:  84-304-1236-0. 

Diez  Macho,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Hebrew  language  and  literature  at  the  Univer- 
sidad  Complutense  de  Madrid  and  is  well  known  for  his  contributions  to  targumic 
studies,  seeks  to  explain  Jesus’  attitude  toward  other  people  in  theory  and  practice.  The 
first  part  treats  Jesus  in  relation  to  Jews  and  Romans  (neither  a  political  nor  a  religious 
nationalist)  and  his  eschatological  hopes  for  the  Gentiles.  The  second  part,  which  deals 
with  Jesus’  ethical  teaching,  concentrates  on  his  acceptance  of  the  Mosaic  Law  (while 
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rejecting  the  Pharisaic  interpretation  of  it)  and  his  emphasis  on  love.  There  is  a  brief 
preface  by  V.  Serrano. 

M.  DuBuit,  O.P.,  En  tons  les  temps  J  esus-Christ.  Tome  3:  Sermon  sur  la  Montague 
(Mulhouse:  Salvator,  1977,  paper  36  F)  189  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-7067-0020-3. 

The  volume  presents  an  exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  according  to  this 
general  outline:  the  scene  of  the  discourse  (Mt  4: 12-5:2),  the  beatitudes  (5:3-16),  bringing 
to  perfection  (5:17-20),  the  perfect  commandments  (5:21-48),  a  perfect  piety  (6:1-18), 
warnings  and  conclusion  (6:19-7:12),  and  a  matter  of  life  and  death  (7:13-29).  The 
author  seeks  to  show  how  modern  exegesis  renders  even  more  brilliant  the  perfection 
that  Christ  proposes  to  us. 

E.  Flood,  Parables  of  Jesus  (New  York — Paramus — Toronto:  Paulist,  n.d.,  paper  $.95) 
64  pp.  LCN:  79-147905. 

This  booklet  examines  twelve  parables  and  asks  what  they  meant  to  listeners  in  Jesus’ 
day  and  what  they  can  mean  to  us  today:  the  good  Samaritan,  the  great  supper,  the 
laborers  in  the  vineyard,  the  lost  sheep,  the  murderous  vineyard  workers,  the  treasure 
and  the  pearl,  the  unjust  judge,  the  unmerciful  servant,  the  Pharisee  and  the  tax 
collector,  the  prodigal  son,  the  sower,  and  the  talents.  The  volume  was  originally 
published  in  England  in  1970. 

H.  Galbiati,  L’Eglise  des  Origines  dans  les  Actes  des  Apotres  et  dans  leurs  Ecrits 
(Paris:  Apostolat  des  Editions,  1977,  paper  20  F;  Montreal:  Editions  Paulines)  447  pp. 
Illustrated.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-7122-0045-4  (Apostolat  des  Editions),  0-88840-465-4  (Edi¬ 
tions  Paulines). 

This  volume  provides  information  about  the  history,  life,  and  doctrine  of  early  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  hope  of  making  the  teachings  of  the  apostles  more  understandable.  It 
presents  the  entire  text  of  Acts  and  selections  from  the  Epistles  in  the  Votre  Bible 
translation  with  brief  notes.  A  three-part  chronological  schema  has  been  adopted:  the 
Jerusalem  church  from  the  ascension  to  the  martyrdom  of  James  (A.D.  30-44),  Paul’s 
missionary  activities  from  Syria  to  Rome  (44-63),  and  the  persecutions  from  Nero  to 
Domitian  (64-95).  Color  photographs  are  interspersed  throughout.  The  Italian  original 
was  published  under  the  title  La  Chiesa  delle  origini  negli  Atti  degli  Apostoli  e  nei  loro 
scritti. 

J.  Gnilka  (ed.),  Wer  ist  dock  dieser?  Die  Frage  nach  Jesus  heute,  Theologisches 
Kontaktstudium  4  (Munich:  Don  Bosco,  1976,  paper  DM  14.80)  104  pp.  ISBN:  3- 
7698-0277-2. 

Containing  a  series  of  lectures  given  in  1975-76  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic 
theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Munich,  this  volume  provides  orientations  to¬ 
ward  the  quest  for  Jesus  today.  The  three  contributions  by  J.  Gnilka  are  concerned  with 
the  historical  and  theological  problem  of  getting  back  to  Jesus,  Jesus’  own  words  and 
deeds,  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  empty  tomb.  There  are  also  studies  by  J. 
Finkenzeller  on  the  Christ-kerygma  and  the  Christ-dogma  of  the  church  and  by  H.  Fries 
on  contemporary  interpretations  of  Jesus  from  outside  the  church. 

E.  Haenchen,  Die  Apostelgeschichte,  Meyers  kritisch-exegetischer  Kommentar  iiber 
das  Neue  Testament,  Vol.  Ill  (7th  rev.  ed.;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1977) 
717  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-525-51634-7. 

This  now  classic  commentary  on  Acts  was  first  published  in  1956  and  then  revised  by 
the  author  several  times  before  his  death  in  1975.  An  English  version  appeared  in  1971 
[NTA  16,  pp.  238-239].  The  additions  and  revisions  that  Haenchen  had  prepared  for  a 
new  edition  have  been  integrated  into  the  text  of  this  volume.  Approximately  ten  pages 
have  been  newly  formulated  in  the  light  of  recent  scholarly  research  and  the  author’s 
own  reflections.  E.  Grasser  has  provided  a  new  foreword  in  which  he  explains  the 
improvements  made  in  this  edition  and  situates  the  volume  in  the  history  of  Acts- 
research. 
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A.  E.  Harvey,  Jesus  on  Trial.  A  Study  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1977, 
$6.95)  iv  and  140  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-79588.  ISBN:  0-8042-0335-0. 

Reprint  of  the  edition  published  in  Great  Britain  in  1976  [NT A  21,  p.  87]. 

H.  Hendrickx,  C.I.C.M. ,  The  Infancy  Narratives  (Manila:  East  Asian  Pastoral  Insti¬ 
tute,  1975,  paper)  vi  and  136  pp.  Bibliographies. 

After  general  remarks  on  the  infancy  narratives,  this  volume  focuses  on  the  Matthean 
account  (structure,  motifs,  literary  form,  historicity)  and  presents  an  exegesis  of  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  pattern:  the  identity  of  the  Messiah  (1:1-25)  and  the  destiny  of  the 
Messiah  (2:1-23).  Then,  following  comments  on  the  literary  form  and  structure  of  the 
Lukan  infancy  story,  there  are  exegetical  analyses  of  the  annunciation  narratives  (1:5-56) 
and  the  birth  narratives  (1:57-2:52).  The  final  chapter  gives  suggestions  for  preaching  on 
the  infancy  narratives  today.  Hendrickx  observes  that  the  infancy  narratives  can  be 
correctly  understood  only  if  we  read  them  as  composed  after  and  in  the  light  of  the 
resurrection  experience. 

H.  Hendrickx,  C.I.C.M.,  The  Passion  Narratives  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Manila: 
East  Asian  Pastoral  Institute,  1977,  paper)  viii  and  173  pp.,  folding  chart.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies. 

After  introductory  observations  on  the  passion  narratives,  the  author  presents  a 
pericope-by-pericope  exposition  of  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  Jesus’  passion  and  death 
according  to  this  general  outline:  the  arrest  of  Jesus,  Jesus  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Peter’s  denial,  the  trial  before  Pilate,  crucifixion  and  death,  and  the  burial  of  Jesus.  The 
final  chapter  states  the  main  characteristics  of  each  of  the  passion  narratives  and  shows 
how  these  characteristics  are  in  keeping  with  the  overall  theological  tendencies  of  each 
Evangelist.  A  three-column  folding  chart  presenting  the  English  texts  of  the  passion 
narratives  in  synoptic  fashion  is  also  included. 

F.  G.  Herod,  The  Gospels.  A  First  Commentary  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1977,  paper 
$2.95;  London:  Methuen,  1976)  vi  and  110  pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
77-79590.  ISBN:  0-8042-0255-9. 

This  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels  is  intended  to  interest  students  who  are  study¬ 
ing  the  Gospels  in  detail  for  the  first  time.  After  general  remarks  on  Palestine  in  Jesus’ 
time  and  on  the  Gospels  and  their  interrelationships,  the  book  traces  the  life  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus  using  Mk  as  the  ordering  principle  in  the  presentation  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  Comment  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  restricted  to  general  details  and  to  passages 
linked  to  the  Synoptics  together  with  some  other  outstanding  events  recorded  in  Jn.  Lists 
of  Christ’s  miracles  and  parables  and  an  appendix  on  Jesus’  teaching  are  included. 

X.  Leon-Dufour  (ed.),  Les  miracles  de  Jesus  selon  le  Nouveau  Testament,  Parole  de 
Dieu  16  (Paris:  Seuil,  1977,  paper)  396  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2- 
02-00-4729-2. 

After  X.  Leon-Dufour’s  introductory  essay  on  various  approaches  to  miracles,  there 
are  five  studies  on  the  milieu  in  which  the  NT  miracle  stories  took  shape:  M.  Carrez  on 
the  OT  heritage,  P.  Grelot  on  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  Jewish  demonology,  K.  Hruby 
on  rabbinic  perspectives  on  miracles,  A.  George  on  miracles  in  the  Hellenistic  world, 
and  S.  Legasse  on  the  historian’s  search  for  events.  Then  the  story  of  the  Gerasene 
demoniac  (Mk  5:1-20)  is  read  from  various  perspectives:  semiotic  (J.  Calloud,  G.  Corn- 
bet,  and  J.  Delorme),  psychoanalytic  (L.  Beirnaert),  and  classical  (J.-N.  Aletti).  dhe 
third  section  studies  the  distinctive  outlook  of  each  Evangelist  in  dealing  with  miracles: 
Mark  (P.  Lamarche),  Matthew  (S.  Legasse),  Luke  (A.  George),  and  John  (X.  Leon- 
Dufour).  The  editor’s  67-page  synthesis  and  20-page  conclusion  are  also  included. 

J.  P.  Miranda,  Die  Sendung  Jesu  im  vierten  Evangelium.  Religions-  und  theologiege- 
schichtliche  Untersuchungen  zu  den  Sendungsformeln,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  87 
(Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1977,  paper  DM  15.80)  107  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  3-460-03871-3. 

The  author’s  Tubingen  doctoral  dissertation  on  the  Johannine  understanding  of 
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“sending”  was  published  as  Der  Vater,  der  mich  gesandt  hat  (1972).  This  book  has 
chapters  on  the  sending  passages  and  the  problem  of  sources  in  Jn,  the  Semitic-Jewish 
practice  of  sending  representatives  as  the  basis  of  the  formula  ho  pempsas  me  and  similar 
Johannine  expressions,  the  Christological  model  standing  behind  the  sending  passages, 
the  concept  of  the  eschatological  prophet  like  Moses  and  the  prophetic  sending  of  Jesus 
in  Jn,  the  place  of  the  Johannine  concept  of  sending  in  the  history  of  religions,  and  the 
theological-historical  development  of  the  Johannine  sending-Christology.  Miranda  con¬ 
cludes  that  John  was  especially  concerned  with  Jesus’  role  as  the  loyal  and  obedient 
representative  of  God. 

E.  Nellessen,  Zeugnis  fur  Jesus  und  das  Wort.  Exegetische  Untersuchungen  zum 
lukanischen  Zeugnisbe griff,  Bonner  Biblische  Beitrage  43  (Cologne — Bonn:  Peter  Han- 
stein,  1976,  paper  DM  126)  xxxiv  and  321  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3- 
7756-1042-1. 

Accepted  as  a  H abilitationsschrift  in  1974  by  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  in  Bonn, 
this  study  aims  to  explain  the  references  to  witness  in  Acts  in  their  present  contexts  and 
to  determine  their  significance  for  Lukan  theology  as  a  whole.  After  exploring  the  notion 
of  human  witness  in  its  legal,  general,  and  pre-Christian  religious  contexts,  the  author 
focuses  on  the  witness  theme  in  Acts:  the  apostles  and  disciples  as  witnesses,  Paul  and 
Stephen  as  witnesses,  witness  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  witness  of  God.  Nellessen, 
whose  study  of  Mt  2  is  entitled  Das  Kind  und  seine  Mutter  (1970),  concludes  that  in 
Lk-Acts  there  are  several  kinds  of  witness  to  the  glorified  Lord  Jesus  and  that  witness 
issues  in  proclamation. 

R.  Pesch,  Das  Markusevangelium.  II.  Teil:  Kommentar  zu  Kap.  8 ,27-16,20, 
Theologischer  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  2/2  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Her¬ 
der,  1977,  DM  106)  xvi  and  576  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-451-17975-x. 

The  first  volume  was  described  in  NTA  21,  p.  89.  This  volume  treats  the  second  half 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  following  outline:  the  Son  of  Man’s  way  to  suffering  and 
the  discipleship  of  the  cross  (8:2  7-10:52),  Jesus’  messianic  demonstration  and  teaching  in 
the  Temple  (11:1-12:44),  the  eschatological  discourse  (13:1-37),  and  the  passion  of  Jesus 
and  the  proclamation  of  his  resurrection  (14:1-16:8).  As  in  the  first  volume,  Pesch  is 
concerned  not  only  with  Mark’s  literary  and  theological  achievement  but  also  with  the 
history  of  his  traditions  and  the  access  they  provide  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  Also  included  are 
appendixes  on  the  long  and  short  endings  of  the  Gospel,  excursuses  on  various  issues 
(e.g.  the  pre-Markan  passion  narrative,  the  messianic  secret  and  Markan  Christology, 
the  chronology  of  the  passion,  and  the  trial  of  Jesus),  and  a  postscript  on  the  present-day 
significance  of  Mk. 

X.  Pikaza,  Evangelio  de  Jesus  y  praxis  marxista,  Politica,  etica  y  cristianismo  1  (Ma¬ 
drid:  Marova,  1977,  paper)  344  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-269-0343-6. 

Intended  as  a  contribution  to  Christianity’s  dialogue  with  Marxism,  this  volume  first 
discusses  the  two  movements  and  their  readings  of  the  OT.  Under  the  heading  “the 
history  of  Jesus  and  socialism,”  the  second  part  of  the  book  treats  the  message  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  Marxist  utopia,  the  activity  of  Jesus,  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  views  of  “Cristianos  por  el 
Socialismo”  (CPS).  The  final  section  offers  brief  conclusions  about  certain  dimensions  of 
human  existence:  the  acquisition  of  freedom,  openness  to  transcendence,  and  the  task  of 
interhuman  communion.  Pikaza  is  also  the  author  of  Los  ongenes  de  Jesus  (1976). 

A.  Polag,  Die  Christologie  der  Logienquelle,  Wissenschaftliche  Monographien  zum 
Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  45  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener,  1977,  DM  42)  ix  and 
213  pp.,  5  charts.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7887-0453-5. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  what  significance  the  source  commonly  designated  as  Q 
attributed  to  Jesus,  the  author  studies  the  genesis  of  the  document  and  its  setting  in  life, 
the  statements  about  Jesus  in  the  traditions  preserved  in  Q,  the  Christological  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  main  collection,  the  Christological  orientation  of  the  later  redaction,  and  the 
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relation  of  Q  to  the  early  church.  Polag,  who  is  abbot  of  Abtei  St.  Matthias  in  Trier, 
distinguishes  three  phases  in  the  Christology  of  Q:  Jesus  as  God’s  definitive  saving  action 
and  the  people’s  rejection  of  him  (the  primary  tradition),  Jesus  as  leader  and  savior  of  the 
eschatological  covenant  people  (the  main  collection),  and  Jesus  as  related  to  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  to  God  the  Father  (the  later  redaction).  The  book  is  a  revision  of  a  doctoral 
dissertation  directed  by  F.  Mussner  and  presented  to  the  theological  faculty  at  Trier  in 
1969. 

C.  H.  Talbert,  What  Is  a  Gospel?  The  Genre  of  the  Canonical  Gospels  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress,  1977,  $9.95)  xii  and  147  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-78645.  ISBN:  0-8006-0512-8. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  show  that  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  canonical 
Gospels  and  certain  Greco-Roman  biographies  in  a  conjunction  of  mythical  structure, 
cultic  function,  and  an  attitude  of  world  involvement.  After  demonstrating  that  the 
same  myth  of  immortals  that  controlled  a  number  of  pagan  and  Jewish  sources  (see 
§  20-634]  also  ordered  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  author  explores  the  use  of  the  myth  of  a 
descending-ascending  redeemer  [see  §  21-246]  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Evidence  is  then 
assembled  to  show  that  certain  didactic  biographies  of  philosophers  and  rulers  had  cultic 
connections  and  exercised  a  role  analogous  to  that  of  the  Gospels  in  the  church.  Finally, 
the  author  rejects  F.  Overbeck’s  thesis  that  eschatological  consciousness  was  so  world- 
negating  that  it  precluded  the  use  of  literary  forms  from  everyday  life  and  contends  that 
the  Evangelists  used  methods  of  inclusion  and  interpretation  similar  to  those  used  by 
their  contemporaries.  Talbert  is  professor  of  religion  at  Wake  Forest  University  in 
Winston-Salem,  NC. 

A.  Vogtle,  Was  Weihnachten  bedeutet.  Meditation  zu  Lukas  2,1-20  (Freiburg — 
Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1977,  paper)  144  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-451-17986-5. 

After  remarks  on  the  structure  and  content  of  Lk  2:1-20,  the  author  examines  the 
problems  encountered  in  the  text  according  to  this  pattern:  the  revelation  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah’s  birth  (vv.  8-20),  the  introductory  narrative  (vv.  1-7),  and  the  pericope’s  function  as 
the  heart  of  the  Christmas  story.  Then  a  consideration  of  how  the  various  parts  of  the 
passage  proclaim  the  good  news  leads  the  author  to  define  the  Christmas  Gospel  as  a 
primitive  Christian  confessional  narrative  that  presupposes  the  revelation  of  Christ 
beginning  with  the  public  activity  of  Jesus. 

F.  Vouga,  Le  cadre  historique  et  I’intention  theologique  deJean,  Beauchesne  religions 
(Paris:  Beauchesne,  1977,  paper  50  F)  119  pp.  Bibliography. 

Convinced  that  establishing  the  rhetorical  context  and  studying  the  role  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  specific  passages  will  shed  light  on  why  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written,  the 
author  examines  significant  texts  under  these  headings:  argumentation  by  misunder¬ 
standing  and  irony  (Jn  3:1-12;  4:4-26),  Jesus  in  relation  to  Judaism  (5:31-47;  7:15-24; 
10:22-39),  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  Johannine  community  (14:1-14),  and  the  Johannine 
community  in  relation  to  the  world  (15: 18— 16:4a).  The  final  chapter  sketches  Johns 
theological  project  with  reference  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  miracles,  and 
dualism  and  predestination.  Vouga,  who  is  active  in  educational  and  pastoral  work  in 
Geneva,  concludes  that  the  Gospel  was  probably  written  in  the  late  lst-century  A.D.  to 
restore  an  identity  to  a  Christian  community  that  had  been  excluded  from  the  synagogue 
and  victimized  by  Domitian’s  persecution. 

J.  N.  M.  Wijngaards,  M.H.M.,  Background  to  the  Gospels  (Bangalore:  Theological 
Publications  in  India,  1974,  paper  $4.95)  xii  and  344  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliography. 

This  volume  seeks  to  supply  as  much  background  information  about  the  Gospels  as 
possible,  with  the  aim  of  helping  the  reader  approach  them  with  more  insight.  After 
general  remarks  on  the  Gospels,  the  author  treats  questions  of  introduction  relevant  to 
each  Gospel  and  then  concentrates  on  the  social  realities  that  influenced  the  material  in 
the  Gospels:  geography  of  Palestine,  chronology  and  politics,  the  Temple,  religious 
leadership  of  the  Jews,  Jewish  feasts,  Jewish  religious  practices,  and  articles  used  in 
everyday  life.  Finally,  the  person  of  Jesus  is  discussed  in  terms  of  character,  language, 
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parables,  miracles,  relationship  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  revelation  of  self,  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  transmission  of  Jesus’  teaching,  accuracy  of  the  Gospel  accounts,  the 
Gospels  and  oral  tradition,  passion,  and  resurrection.  Wijngaards  teaches  at  St.  John’s 
College  in  Hyderabad,  India.  The  volume  is  distributed  in  the  U.S.A.  by  Christian 
Classics,  205  Willis  St.,  Westminster,  MD  21157. 
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C.  K.  Barrett,  Reading  through  Romans  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1977,  paper  $2.95; 
London:  SCM)  viii  and  85  pp.  LCN:  76-55828.  ISBN:  0-8006-1250-7. 

The  twenty  studies  in  this  book  were  published  first  as  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
journal  Advance  and  then  in  a  single  volume  [NTA  8,  p.  471].  Taken  together,  they 
constitute  a  brief  commentary  on  Romans  that  attempts  to  convey  Paul’s  meaning  to  the 
reader  with  no  technical  equipment.  The  text  of  the  RSV  is  provided  at  the  beginning  of 
each  of  the  studies.  Barrett  is  professor  of  divinity  at  the  University  of  Durham. 

N.  A.  Dahl,  Studies  in  Paul.  Theology  for  the  Early  Christian  Mission  (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg,  1977,  paper  $4.95)  x  and  198  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-84083. 
ISBN:  0-8066-1608-3. 

The  ten  essays  collected  in  this  volume  are  by-products  of  courses  on  Pauline  exegesis 
and  theology  given  at  Oslo  and  Yale.  All  are  here  presented  in  English.  By  and  large  the 
original  substance  and  form  remain,  though  some  additions  and  alterations  have  been 
made.  The  articles  are  concerned  with  Paul’s  life  and  influence  (1962),  Paul  and  pos¬ 
sessions  (1947),  Paul  and  the  church  at  Corinth  (1967),  2  Cor  6:14-7:1  and  its  context, 
the  missionary  theology  in  Romans  (1956),  the  social  function  and  implications  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  [§  11-851],  promise  and  fulfillment  (1972),  the  future  of  Israel 
(1972),  contradictions  in  Scripture  [§  14-947],  and  the  one  God  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Other  collections  of  Dahl’s  writings  have  appeared  under  the  titles  The  Crucified  Mes¬ 
siah  (1974)  and  Jesus  in  the  Memory  of  the  Early  Church  (1976). 

K.  P.  Donfried  (ed.),  The  Romans  Debate  (Minneapolis:  Augsburg,  1977,  paper  $4.95) 
xvii  and  206  pp.  LCN:  77-84082.  ISBN:  0-8066-1607-5. 

Why  did  Paul  write  the  letter  to  the  Romans?  After  the  editor’s  introduction  on  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  debate  surrounding  this  question,  nine  previously  published 
articles  on  the  issue  are  presented  (all  now  in  English):  T.  W.  Manson  on  Romans  as  a 
manifesto  of  Paul’s  deepest  convictions  (1938),  G.  Bornkamm  on  the  letter  as  Paul’s  last 
will  and  testament  (1971),  G.  Klein  on  Paul’s  purpose  in  writing  the  epistle  (1969),  K.  P. 
Donfried  on  Romans  16  l§  15-940],  J.  Jervell  on  Romans  as  the  letter  to  Jerusalem 
[§  16-252],  R.  J.  Karris  on  Rom  14:1-15:13  and  the  occasion  of  the  letter  [§  18-203],  W. 
Wiefel  on  the  Jewish  community  in  ancient  Rome  and  the  origins  of  Roman  Christianity 
(1970),  K.  P.  Donfried  on  false  presuppositions  in  the  study  of  Romans  [§  19-650]  with  a 
response  by  R.  J.  Karris  [§  19-651],  and  W.  Wuellner  on  Paul’s  rhetoric  of  argumenta¬ 
tion  in  Romans  [§  2 1-160].  There  is  an  appendix  by  M.  L.  Stirewalt,  Jr.  on  the  form  and 
function  of  the  Greek  letter-essay. 

R.  Earle,  Word  Meanings  in  the  New  Testament.  Volume  5.  Philippians — Philemon 
(Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1977,  $7.95)  272  pp.  ISBN:  0-8010-3330-6. 

The  author’s  study  of  word  meanings  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  described  in 
NTA  19,  p.  115.  Written  primarily  for  teachers  and  studious  lay  people,  this  volume 
proceeds  through  eight  Pauline  epistles  (Phil,  Col,  1-2  Thes,  1-2  Tim,  Tit,  Phlm)  and 
treats  the  meanings  of  interesting  and  significant  words  found  in  the  texts.  For  example, 
there  are  articles  on  episkopos  and  diakonos  in  Phil  1:1,  pleroma  in  Col  1:19,  katecho  in 
2  Thes  2:6-7,  and  time  in  1  Tim  5:17.  Earle  is  professor  emeritus  of  NT  at  Nazarene 
Theological  Seminary  in  Kansas  City,  MO.  Four  more  volumes  are  planned  in  the 
series. 
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Essays  on  the  General  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  Neotestamentica  9  (Pretoria:  Die 
Nuwe-Testamentiese  Werkgemeenskap  van  Suid-Afrika,  1975,  paper)  123  pp.  ISBN: 
0-620-02157-8. 

Eight  papers  prepared  for  the  eleventh  meeting  of  the  New  Testament  Society  of 
South  Africa  held  at  the  University  of  Stellenbosch  in  1975:  W.  Nicol  on  faith  and  works 
in  the  letter  of  James,  A.  S.  Geyser  on  the  letter  of  James  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
addressees,  H.  J.  B.  Combrink  on  the  structure  of  1  Peter,  J.  L.  de  Villiers  on  joy  in 
suffering  in  1  Peter,  W.  S.  Vorster  on  heterodoxy  in  1  John,  J.  P.  Louw  on  verbal  aspect 
in  1  John,  J.  du  Preez  on  sperma  autou  in  1  Jn  3:9,  and  I.  H.  Eybers  on  aspects  of  the 
background  of  the  letter  of  Jude.  All  the  articles  are  abstracted  in  this  issue  of  NT  A. 

The  Expositor's  Bible  Commentary  with  The  New  International  Version  of  The  Holy 
Bible.  Volume  10  (Romans — Galatians ),  ed.  F.  E.  Gaebelein  (Grand  Rapids:  Zonder- 
van,  1976,  $14.95)  xvi  and  508  pp.,  3  maps.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  76-41334. 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  twelve  volumes  intended  to  provide  preachers,  teachers, 
and  students  of  the  Bible  with  a  new  and  comprehensive  commentary  on  the  books  of 
the  OT  and  the  NT.  The  stance  of  the  project  is  described  as  “that  of  a  scholarly 
evangelicalism  committed  to  the  divine  inspiration,  complete  trustworthiness,  and  full 
authority  of  the  Bible.”  The  chief  principle  of  interpretation  to  be  followed  in  the 
commentary  is  the  grammatico-historical  one,  namely  that  the  exegete’s  primary  aim  is 
to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  text  at  the  time  and  in  the  circumstances  of  its  writing. 
This  volume  presents  expositions  of  Romans  by  E.  F.  Harrison,  1  Corinthians  by  W.  H. 
Mare,  2  Corinthians  by  M.  J.  Harris,  and  Galatians  by  J.  M.  Boice.  Each  contributor 
discusses  questions  of  introduction  and  then  offers  a  pericope-by-pericope  commentary 
based  on  the  NIV  text.  Gaebelein  is  headmaster  emeritus  of  The  Stony  Brook  School 
and  former  coeditor  of  Christianity  Today. 

R.  Fabris,  Legge  della  liberta  in  Giacomo,  Supplementi  alia Rivista  Biblica  8  (Brescia: 
Paideia,  1977,  paper  10,000  L)  306  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Concerned  with  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “the  law  of  liberty”  in  Jas  1:25  and  2:12, 
this  volume  first  sketches  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  expression  from  the 
Fathers  to  the  present  day.  Then,  after  discussing  the  formula  in  relation  to  Greek  and 
gnostic  culture,  the  author  situates  the  phrase  in  its  biblical  and  Jewish  context  and 
explores  related  notions  in  the  OT  and  Judaism.  A  detailed  exegesis  of  the  formula  in  the 
letter  of  James  and  a  consideration  of  the  place  of  the  passages  vis-a-vis  the  NT  theme  of 
“law  and  liberty”  conclude  the  study.  Fabris  argues  that  “the  law  of  liberty”  in  Jas  1:25 
and  2:12  refers  to  the  “implanted  word”  (i.e.  the  internal  law)  and  to  the  “perfect  law”  or 
law  given  by  God  (i.e.  the  law  of  charity). 

J.  M.  Gonzalez  Ruiz,  El  Evangelio  de  Pablo  (Madrid:  Marova,  1977,  paper)  vi  and  465 
pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-269-034 1-X. 

Intended  as  a  nontechnical  introduction  to  Paul’s  life  and  teaching,  this  study  first 
sketches  the  apostle’s  career  (call,  missionary  journeys,  imprisonment,  etc.),  interspers¬ 
ing  treatments  of  his  epistles  in  their  proper  chronological  order.  The  second  part  of  the 
book  presents  the  author’s  Spanish  translations  of  each  epistle  in  the  Pauline  corpus. 
Bibliographic  suggestions  and  a  glossary  of  Pauline  theological  terms  conclude  the  vol¬ 
ume. 

R.  G.  Gromacki,  Called  to  Be  Saints.  An  Exposition  of  1  Corinthians  (Grand  Rapids: 
Baker,  1977,  paper  $3.95)  xviii  and  209  pp.,  2  maps,  17  photographs.  Bibliographies. 
ISBN:  0-8010-3715-8. 

Designed  for  Bible  study  groups,  students,  and  preachers,  this  commentary  on 
1  Corinthians  attempts  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  English  text  (KJV)  through 
organization,  exposition,  and  careful  use  of  the  Greek  text.  After  a  brief  introduction, 
the  epistle  is  discussed  according  to  this  pattern:  the  correction  of  church  division  (1),  the 
relationship  of  wisdom  to  spirituality  (2: 1-3:4),  the  role  of  the  minister  (3:5-4:21),  forni- 
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cation  and  church  discipline  (5),  lawsuits  and  sexual  purity  (6),  the  principles  governing 
marriage  (7),  the  principles  of  Christian  liberty  (8-9),  the  violation  of  liberty  (10:1-11:1), 
the  order  of  the  local  church  (11:2-34),  the  spiritual  gifts  (12-13),  the  contrast  between 
prophecy  and  tongues  (14),  the  resurrection  of  the  body  (15),  and  closing  concerns  (16). 
Black-and-white  photographs  are  interspersed  throughout  the  presentation,  and  ques¬ 
tions  for  discussion  are  formulated  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Gromacki  is  professor  of 
Bible  and  Greek  and  chairman  of  the  division  of  biblical  education  at  Cedarville  Col¬ 
lege. 

R.  Hasenstab,  Modelle  paulinischer  Ethik.  Beitrdge  zu  einem  Autonomie-Modell  aus 
paulinischem  Geist,  Tiibinger  Theologische  Studien  11  (Mainz:  Griinewald,  1977,  paper 
DM  46)  336  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7867-0638-7. 

The  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  accepted  by  the  theological  faculty  at 
Wurzburg  in  1974,  this  study  is  intended  as  an  exegetical  contribution  to  the  debate 
about  an  autonomous  morality  in  a  Christian  context  versus  a  Christian  morality  de¬ 
rived  only  from  Scripture  and  faith.  The  first  part  of  the  book  analyzes  critically  three 
models  of  Pauline  ethics  in  which  the  idea  of  autonomy  plays  no  role:  paraenetic  (M. 
Dibelius),  paracletic  (H.  Schlier,  A.  Grabner-Haider),  and  reception-historical  (Luther, 
K.  Barth,  B.  Schuller).  The  second  part  develops  the  Pauline  basis  of  an  autonomous 
ethic  with  reference  to  the  Creator’s  call  (klesis)  to  what  has  been  created  (see  Rom  4:17) 
and  investigates  its  cosmological,  anthropological,  hamartiological,  Christological,  and 
practical  dimensions. 

H.  H.  Hobbs,  Romans.  A  Verse  by  Verse  Study  (Waco,  TX:  Word  Books,  1977,  $5.95) 
169  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-48547.  ISBN:  0-87680-513-6. 

Writing  for  pastors  and  lay  people,  the  author  seeks  to  let  the  message  of  Romans 
come  through  so  as  to  make  it  useful  in  preaching,  teaching,  and  daily  living.  The  theme 
of  Romans  is  described  as  “the  God-kind-of-righteousness”  based  on  the  gracious  action 
of  God  in  Christ.  The  main  part  of  the  volume  is  a  verse-by-verse  exposition  of  the  text 
(usually  the  KJV).  Hobbs,  who  served  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Oklaho¬ 
ma  City  for  23  years  and  as  preacher  on  “The  Baptist  Hour”  for  18  years,  is  also  the 
author  of  The  Cosmic  Drama  (1971). 

D.  A.  Hubbard,  Galatians.  Gospel  of  Freedom  (Waco,  TX:  Word  Books,  1977,  paper 
$3.50)  118  pp.  LCN:  77-075451.  ISBN:  0-8499-2800-1. 

Hubbard,  who  is  president  and  professor  of  OT  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in 
Pasadena,  CA,  aims  to  sketch  the  main  themes  of  Galatians  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
early  church  and  to  give  them  application  to  our  spiritual  problems  today.  The  main 
part  of  the  volume  is  a  pericope-by-pericope  exposition  of  the  text  responding  to  such 
questions  as,  Who  is  Jesus  Christ?  How  good  is  the  good  news?  How  can  I  have  the 
courage  of  my  convictions?  Whom  can  I  call  my  brother? 

B.  C.  Johnson,  The  Heart  of  Paul.  A  Relational  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament. 
Volume  1  (Waco,  TX:  Word,  1976,  $5.95)  174  pp.  LCN:  76-19531.  ISBN:  0- 
87680-475-X. 

This  volume  presents  brief  introductions  to  and  paraphrases  of  the  entire  Pauline 
corpus  apart  from  the  Pastorals.  For  example,  Rom  1:16  is  rendered  in  this  way:  “I  am 
confident  that  the  good  news  will  release  God’s  dynamic  energy  which  makes  all  persons 
whole.”  The  author’s  method  of  relational  paraphrase  is  based  on  the  conviction  that 
truth  is  relational  and  the  truth  about  God  is  discovered  and  expressed  through  our 
relationship  to  him.  Johnson  is  director  of  The  Institute  of  Church  Renewal  in  Atlanta, 
GA. 

J.  B.  Lotz,  Das  Neue  Testament  heute  gelesen,  Herderbiicherei  542  (Freiburg — 
Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1975,  paper  DM  4.90)  127  pp.  ISBN:  3-451-07542-3. 

Convinced  that  1  John  can  shed  light  on  problems  and  difficulties  facing  people  today, 
the  author  first  presents  a  series  of  reflections  on  the  major  themes  of  the  epistle: 
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Christian  experience  (1:1-4),  light  and  darkness  ( 1:5— 2:2),  love  and  commandments 
(2:3-6),  etc.  Four  meditations  about  faith  in  our  time  conclude  the  volume.  Lotz  has 
served  as  professor  of  philosophy  on  the  Jesuit  faculties  in  Munich  and  Rome. 

R.  P.  Meyer,  Kirche  und  Mission  im  Epheserbrief,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  86 
(Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1977,  paper  DM  15.80)  85  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-460-03861-6. 

An  abbreviated  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  W.  Thiising  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Munster  in  1976,  this  study  wishes  to  show 
how  statements  in  Ephesians  can  be  developed  into  a  theology  of  missionary  activity. 
After  situating  Eph  1:22b -23  in  the  context  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  letter,  the  author 
investigates  significant  themes  in  the  passage:  the  mystery  of  all  coming  together  in 
Christ,  the  church  as  the  sdma  of  Christ,  and  the  church  as  the  plerdma  of  Christ. 
Systematic  discussions  of  the  letter’s  mystery-Christology  and  its  soma-pleroma 
ecclesiology  are  also  presented.  Meyer  concludes  that  according  to  Ephesians  the  mis¬ 
sionary  role  belongs  to  the  church  as  soma  and  plerdma. 

R.  H.  Mounce,  The  Book  of  Revelation,  The  New  International  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  17  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1977,  $10.95)  426  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  77-7664.  ISBN:  0-8028-2348-3. 

In  the  introduction  Mounce,  who  is  currently  dean  of  the  Potter  College  of  Arts  and 
Humanities  at  Western  Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green,  KY,  discusses  Revelation 
and  apocalyptic  literature,  authorship  (perhaps  John  the  apostle),  date  (probably  in 
Domitian’s  reign),  circulation  and  reception  in  the  early  church,  approaches  to  interpre¬ 
tation  (preterist,  historicist,  futurist,  idealist),  and  structure.  The  main  part  of  the 
volume  is  a  verse-by-verse  exposition  of  the  text  according  to  this  outline:  prologue 
(1:1-20),  letters  to  the  seven  churches  (2:1-3:22),  adoration  in  the  court  of  heaven  (4:1- 
5:14),  the  seven  seals  (6: 1-8:1),  the  seven  trumpets  (8:2-11:19),  the  conflict  between  the 
church  and  the  powers  of  evil  (12: 1-14:20),  the  seven  last  plagues  (15: 1-16:2 1),  the  fall  of 
Babylon  (17:1-19:5),  the  final  victory  (19:6-20:15),  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth 
(21:1-22:5),  and  the  epilogue  (22:6-21). 

J.  Munck,  Paul  and  the  Salvation  of  Mankind,  trans.  F.  Clarke  (Atlanta:  John  Knox, 
1977,  paper  $6.95)  351  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  60-5412.  ISBN:  0-8042-0373-3. 

Reprint  of  the  1959  translation  [NTA  4,  p.  308]  of  Paulus  und  die  Heilsgeschichte 
(1954).  The  studies  deal  with  Paul’s  call,  his  role  as  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
Tubingen  School  and  Paul,  the  Judaizing  Gentile  Christians  (Gal),  the  church  without 
factions  (1  Cor  1-4),  the  true  and  the  false  apostles  (2  Cor),  the  manifesto  of  faith  (Rom), 
Jewish  Christianity  according  to  Acts,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  Paul  and  Jerusalem,  and 
Paul  before  the  emperor.  Munck  was  professor  of  NT  exegesis  at  the  University  of 
Aarhus,  Denmark. 

W.  F.  Orr  and  J.  A.  Walther,  1  Corinthians.  A  New  Translation,  Introduction  with 
a  Study  of  the  Life  of  Paul,  Notes,  and  Commentary,  The  Anchor  Bible  32  (Garden  City, 
NY:  Doubleday,  1976,  $9)  xv  and  392  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-42441. 
ISBN:  0-385-02853-9. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  a.  136-page  introduction  in  which  Paul’s  conversion, 
missionary  activities,  and  significance  as  an  apostle  are  considered.  The  main  part  of  the 
volume  treats  each  pericope  according  to  the  usual  pattern  adopted  in  the  series:  English 
translation,  notes  on  matters  of  detail,  and  general  comments.  The  material  is  arranged 
according  to  this  outline:  introductory  (1:1-9),  threat  of  schism  from  party  quarrels  and 
class  rivalry  (1:10-4:21),  scandals  reported  in  the  church  (5:1-6:20),  quandary  concern¬ 
ing  marriage  (7:1-40),  quandary  concerning  idol-offerings  (8:1-11:1),  scandals  in  church 
services  (11:2-34),  quandary  concerning  spiritual  gifts  (12:1-14:40),  excursus  concerning 
the  gospel  of  the  resurrection  (15:1-58),  and  personal  matters  (16:1-24).  Orr  and  Walther 
are  respectively  professor  emeritus  and  associate  professor  of  NT  at  Pittsburgh  1  heolog- 
ical  Seminary. 
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R.  Penna,  Lo  Spirito  di  Cristo.  Cristologia  e  pneumaiologia  secondo  un’ originate  for- 
mulazione  paolina,  Supplementi  alia  Rivista  Biblica  7  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1976,  paper 
7,000  L)  359  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  A.  Vanhoye  and  presented 
to  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  1974,  this  study  first  explores  the  relationship 
between  ruah  and  masiah  in  the  OT  with  reference  to  Isa  11:1-4;  Lam  4:20;  Isa  42:1-7; 
61:l-3a;  and  texts  in  the  sapiential  books.  The  second  part  is  concerned  with  the  spirit 
and  the  messiah  in  extrabiblical  Judaism,  i.e.  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha, 
Qumran  manuscripts,  rabbinic  literature,  and  Hellenistic  Judaism  (with  an  excursus  on 
Greek  literature).  The  third  part  focuses  on  the  Pauline  texts  that  bring  the  two  concepts 
together:  2  Thes  2:8;  2  Cor  3:17b;  Gal  4:6;  Rom  8:9;  and  Phil  1:19.  Penna  concludes  that 
for  Paul  the  spirit  of  Christ  remains  always  basically  the  spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of 
God  is  always  also  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  The  Body.  A  Study  in  Pauline  Theology  (2nd  ed.;  Philadelphia: 
Westminster,  1977,  paper  $3.95)  95  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-722  1.  ISBN:  0-664-24149-2. 

The  second  edition  of  a  book  published  in  1952,  this  study  aims  to  show  that  the 
concept  of  the  body  (soma)  brings  together  all  of  Paul’s  great  theological  themes  and  is 
the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  his  theology.  Under  the  heading  “the  body  of  the 
flesh”  the  author  treats  the  OT  background  and  the  Pauline  usage  of  sarx  and  soma, 
while  under  “the  body  of  the  cross”  he  discusses  Paul’s  view  of  Christ  and  the  work  of 
redemption.  Finally,  under  “the  body  of  the  resurrection”  he  deals  with  the  extension  of 
the  incarnation,  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  one  and  the  many, 
Christ  in  relation  to  the  church  and  God,  and  the  old  body  and  the  new.  Robinson  is  also 
the  author  of  Redating  the  New  Testament  (1976)  and  Can  We  Trust  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment?  (1977). 

C.  Spicq,  O.P.,  L’Epitre  aux  Hebreux,  Sources  Bibliques  (Paris:  Gabalda,  1977,  paper) 
235  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  book  summarizes  and  updates  the  material  in  the  author’s  classic  two-volume 
commentary  on  Hebrews  (1952,  1953).  The  46-page  introduction  discusses  literary  genre 
and  purpose,  doctrinal  and  literary  sources,  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  authorship, 
audience,  date  and  place,  structure,  content,  theology,  and  translation.  The  biblio¬ 
graphic  information  covers  the  years  1961  (from  Spicq’s  article  on  Hebrews  in  DBSup 
VII,  cols.  272-279)  to  1976.  The  French  translation  of  the  text  and  the  commentary  are 
presented  according  to  this  outline:  prologue  (1:1-4),  the  Son  as  superior  to  the  angels 
(1:5-2:18),  Jesus  as  the  faithful  and  compassionate  high  priest  (3:1-5:10),  the  authentic 
priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  (5:11-10:18),  persevering  faith  (10:19-12:29),  appendix  (13:1- 
19),  and  epilogue  (13:20-25). 

E.  Synofzik,  Die  Gerichts-  und  V ergeltungsaussagen  bei  Paulus.  Eine  traditionsge- 
schichtliche  Untersuchung,  Gottinger  Theologische  Arbeiten  8  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck 
&  Ruprecht,  1977,  paper)  167  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-525-87357-3. 

The  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  E.  Lohse  and 
presented  to  the  theological  faculty  at  Gottingen  in  1973,  this  study  is  concerned  with 
how  Paul’s  statements  about  judgment  and  recompense  are  related  to  his  teachings  on 
justification  by  faith  alone  and  grace.  After  examining  the  eschatological  statements  in 
the  Pauline  thanksgivings,  petitions,  and  praises,  as  well  as  the  judgment  announce¬ 
ments  in  the  polemical  texts,  the  author  focuses  on  the  personal  and  general  paraenetic 
passages,  the  kerygma  of  justification,  and  the  Christological  texts.  Synofzik  concludes 
that  Paul  took  over  much  of  his  teaching  on  judgment  from  Jewish  and  early  Christian 
tradition  and  that  his  teaching  on  justification  by  faith  presupposes  the  reality  of  judg¬ 
ment.  An  appendix  discusses  C.  J.  Roetzel’s  Judgement  in  the  Community  (1972)  and 

K.  P.  Donfried’s  article  on  justification  and  last  judgment  in  Paul  1  §  §  20-851;  21-151]. 

G.  Torti,  La  lettera  ai  Romani.  Testo,  traduzione,  introduzione  y  commento,  Studi 
Biblici  41  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1977,  paper  6,000  L)  309  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  offer  the  educated  reader  who  may  not  be  well  versed  in 
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biblical  Greek  a  lexical  and  syntactic  commentary  on  Paul’s  epistle  to  the  Romans.  The 
main  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  epistle  and  a  new  Italian 
translation  on  facing  pages  along  with  extensive  philological  footnotes.  The  57-page 
introduction  deals  with  the  church  at  Rome,  the  place  and  date  of  the  letter,  its  literary 
genre,  structure  and  content,  language  and  style,  authenticity  and  integrity,  and  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Torti,  who  teaches  at  the  University  of  Parma,  collabo¬ 
rated  on  the  Italian  edition  of  Theologisches  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament. 

A.  Van  Roon,  De  brief  van  Paulas  aan  de  Epheziers,  De  Prediking  van  het  Nieuwe 
Testament  (Nijkerk:  Callenbach,  1976,  paper  33.50  gld.)  199  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90- 
266-0787-3. 

In  his  1969  doctoral  dissertation  published  in  English  as  The  Authenticity  of  Ephe¬ 
sians  (1974),  the  author  argued  that  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  during  his  imprisonment  at 
Caesarea.  This  volume  is  a  full-scale  exposition  of  Ephesians  according  to  the  following 
outline:  preface  (1:1-2),  benediction  (1:3-14),  thanksgiving  and  supplication  (1:15-23), 
instructions  (2:1-22),  supplication  repeated  (3:1-19),  doxology  (3:20-21),  paraenesis 
(4:1-6:20),  references  to  personal  matters  (6:21-22),  and  farewell  (6:23-24).  A.  F.  J.  Klijn 
is  general  editor  of  the  series. 

C.  Vaughan,  Ephesians.  A  Study  Guide  Commentary  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1977,  paper  $1.95)  iv  and  137  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-44821. 

The  author,  who  is  professor  of  NT  at  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in 
Fort  Worth,  TX,  characterizes  Paul’s  basic  theme  in  Ephesians  as  the  eternal  purpose  of 
God  and  the  place  of  Christ  and  his  people  in  that  purpose.  Designed  as  a  guide  to  the 
study  of  the  epistle,  this  book  aims  to  help  the  reader  follow  the  course  of  Paul’s 
argument,  to  point  out  some  of  the  main  emphases,  and  to  stimulate  interest  for  further 
study.  The  main  part  of  the  book  is  a  pericope-by-pericope  exposition  of  the  letter,  with 
suggestions  for  further  study  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  The  volume  is  a  reissue  (with 
revisions)  of  a  work  first  published  by  Convention  Press  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention. 

W.  R.  Wietzke,  Believers  Incorporated.  The  Message  of  Ephesians  for  Evangelical 
Outreach  (Minneapolis:  Augsburg,  1977,  paper  $2.95)  112  pp.  LCN:  76-27073. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  describe  evangelical  life  in  the  context  of  the  church,  to 
highlight  important  elements  in  church  life  as  seen  in  Ephesians,  and  to  give  meaning 
and  definition  to  the  church’s  witness.  The  various  pictures  of  Christ  in  the  NT,  God’s 
mystery  for  the  church,  what  it  means  to  be  “in  Christ,”  the  church  as  a  “called-out” 
community,  the  true  unity  of  the  church,  and  the  role  of  “grace”  and  “peace”  in  Chris¬ 
tian  life  are  studied. 
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C.  E.  Armerding  and  W.  W.  Gasque  (eds.),  Dreams,  Visions  and  Oracles.  The 
Layman' s  Guide  to  Biblical  Prophecy  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1977,  $9.95)  262  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8010-0088-2. 

Intended  as  a  guide  through  the  maze  of  claims  and  counterclaims  about  biblical 
prophecy,  this  volume  contains  seventeen  articles  on  aspects  of  the  topic.  Of  most 
interest  for  the  NT  field  are  the  articles  by  D.  A.  Hagner  on  the  fullness  of  time  in  the 
NT,  C.  M.  K.  Hewitt  on  guidelines  to  the  interpretation  of  Daniel  and  Revelation, 
G.  E.  Ladd  on  the  kingdom  of  God,  R.  N.  Longenecker  on  the  return  of  Christ,  J.  S. 
Wright  on  the  imminence  of  the  second  coming,  J.  W.  Montgomery  on  the  millennium, 
J.  P.  Martin  on  the  last  judgment,  E.  P.  Clowney  on  the  new  Israel,  P.  E.  Leonard  on 
the  two  peoples  of  God,  J.  R.  Ross  on  living  between  two  ages,  and  W.  W.  Gasque  on 
hope  for  the  second  coming.  F.  F.  Bruce  has  supplied  a  foreword. 

G.  Ashe,  The  Virgin  (London — Henley:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1976,  $11.25)  vi  and 
262  pp.,  6  illustrations.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-7100-8342-4. 

Beginning  with  the  background  of  the  prehistoric  great  goddess  and  its  traces  in  the 
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OT,  the  author  then  surveys  the  NT  material  regarding  Mary  and  sketches  what  can  be 
said  about  her.  In  the  second  half  of  the  book  he  attempts  to  show  that  Mary’s  en¬ 
thronement  as  queen  of  heaven  and  the  return  of  the  goddess  in  this  new  form  began  not 
in  the  church  but  in  a  separate  religion  of  women  with  its  own  priestesses  (as  is  evident 
in  the  Collyridian  heresy  of  the  4th  century).  Ashe,  who  is  also  the  author  of  Camelot  and 
the  Vision  of  Albion  (1971),  maintains  that  Catholic  Christianity  was  not  one  religion  but 
a  combination  of  two,  resulting  from  the  male  takeover  completed  at  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  in  431. 

G.  Baudler,  Wahrer  Gott  als  wahrer  Mensch.  Entwiirfe  zu  einer  narrativen  Christ- 
ologie  (Munich:  Kosel,  1977,  paper  DM  32)  272  pp.  Illustrated.  ISBN:  3-466-36020-X. 

After  explaining  the  particular  character  and  goals  of  narrative  theology  and  defining 
its  ideal  audience,  the  author  focuses  on  Jesus  as  the  man  from  Nazareth  who  bursts 
open  all  roles  and  patterns.  This  idea  of  Jesus  as  transcending  all  attempts  at  categoriza¬ 
tion  is  developed  with  reference  to  his  work  as  a  carpenter  and  his  relation  to  John  the 
Baptist,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  titles  of  prophet,  messiah,  king,  word,  and  savior. 
The  final  chapter  examines  the  great  creedal  statements  of  the  Christian  churches  from 
the  perspective  of  a  narrative  Christology.  Baudler,  who  is  professor  of  Catholic  theol¬ 
ogy  and  its  teaching  at  the  Padagogische  Hochschule  in  Aachen,  is  especially  concerned 
with  the  significance  of  a  narrative  Christology  for  religious  education  today. 

J.  Baur  (ed.),  Zum  Thema  Menschenrechte.  Theologische  Versuche  und  Entwilyfe 
(Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1977,  paper  DM  13.80)  112  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-7668-0550-9. 

This  volume  contains  four  essays  in  which  the  issue  of  human  rights  is  approached 
from  the  standpoint  of  various  theological  disciplines:  OT  (C.  Westermann),  NT  (U. 
Luck),  church  history  (M.  Brecht),  and  systematics  (J.  Baur).  Luck  is  especially  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  place  of  human  rights  in  Pauline  theology  and  in  Jesus’  proclamation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  A  four-page  select  bibliography  on  human  rights  is  appended. 

P.  Bernier,  S.S.S.  (ed.),  Bread  from  Heaven  (New  York — Ramsey — Toronto:  Paulist, 
1977,  paper  $1.95)  ix  and  170  pp.  LCN:  77-74581.  ISBN:  0-8091-2029-1. 

The  fifteen  studies  in  this  collection  were  commissioned  by  Emmanuel  magazine  as  a 
contribution  to  a  more  holistic  and  dynamic  view  of  the  Eucharist:  E.  J.  Kilmartin  on 
bread  from  heaven,  Eucharist  and  community,  Christ’s  presence  in  the  liturgy,  pastoral 
office  and  the  Eucharist,  and  the  basis  of  the  Sunday  Mass  obligation;  E.  A.  LaVerdiere 
on  the  testament  of  Christ,  the  phrase  “give  us  each  day  our  daily  bread,”  eucharistic 
tradition  in  Mk  6:34-44,  and  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist;  E.  Lussier  on  the 
archaeological  witness  to  the  Eucharist;  J.  B.  Ryan  on  how  our  fathers  in  the  faith 
prayed;  J.  M.  Powers  on  faith  and  the  Eucharist,  love  and  the  Eucharist,  and  hope  and 
the  Eucharist;  and  G.  McCauley  on  the  Eucharist  and  secular  man. 

G.  Boobyer,  Fruits  of  the  Spirit  according  to  New  Testament  Teaching  (Richmond,  IN: 
Friends  United  Press,  1976,  paper  $1.50)  viii  and  78  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
0-913408-28-X. 

Originally  prepared  as  a  series  of  lectures  for  the  1975  triennial  sessions  of  the  Friends 
United  Meeting  held  at  Wilmington  College  in  Ohio,  this  volume  focuses  on  six  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  with  the  hope  of  showing,  in  the  light  of  NT  experience,  some  of  the  special 
features  that  should  characterize  a  Christian  community  truly  living  in  the  Spirit.  The 
topics  treated  are  unity  (Eph  4:1-16),  life  (Rom  8:1-14),  truth  (Jn  16:5-15;  17:12-19), 
freedom  (Gal  5:1-18;  2  Cor  3:17-18),  the  word  (Acts  2:1-18),  and  mission  (Acts  1:1-8). 
The  expositions  of  the  six  fruits  of  the  Spirit  begin  with  the  specific  NT  texts  but  draw  on 
appropriate  material  from  the  entire  NT. 

M.  Breidert,  Die  kenotische  Christologie  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  (Giitersloh:  Gerd 
Mohn,  1977,  paper  DM  64)  33 3  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-579-04063-4. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  H.  Grass  and  presented  to 
the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Marburg  in  1975,  this  volume  investigates  the 
concept  of  kenosis  (“self-emptying”)  and  its  systematic  implications  in  the  writings  of  the 
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most  significant  representatives  of  kenotic  Christology  in  the  19th  century.  After  re¬ 
marks  on  the  theological  and  historical  presuppositions  of  the  kenotic  outlook,  the  book 
treats  the  contributions  of  E.  W.  C.  Sartorius,  C.  F.  Gaupp,  J.  L.  Konig,  G.  Tho- 
masius,  W.  F.  Gess,  J.  C.  K  von  Hofmann,  K.  T.  A.  Liebner,  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  and 
F.  H.  R.  Frank.  Chapters  on  the  variety  and  limits  of  modern  kenotic  Christology 
and  on  its  philosophical  background  are  also  included.  Breidert  concludes  that  this 
Christological  orientation  owed  more  to  speculative  idealism  than  to  either  the  Re¬ 
formed  tradition  or  Lutheran  doctrine. 

F.  F.  Bruce,  The  Defense  of  the  Gospel  in  the  New  Testament  (rev.  ed.;  Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1977,  paper  $2.95)  x  and  107  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-22827.  ISBN: 
0-8028-1024-1. 

The  revision  of  a  work  published  in  1959,  this  study  explores  the  main  lines  of 
argument  used  in  the  NT  for  defending  the  gospel  against  religious,  cultural,  and 
political  opposition.  After  preliminary  chapters  on  the  meaning  of  “gospel”  and  on  the 
gospel  according  to  Jesus,  the  book  examines  how  the  gospel  was  defended  against 
Israel’s  unbelief,  paganism,  the  Roman  empire,  and  Christian  deviations  (legalism, 
ascetic  gnosticism,  antinomian  gnosticism,  docetism).  The  concluding  chapter  discusses 
the  finality  of  the  gospel  with  reference  to  Hebrews  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Bruce  is 
Rylands  professor  of  biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Manchester. 

P.  T.  Coke,  Mountain  and  Wilderness.  Prayer  and  Worship  in  the  Biblical  World  and 
Early  Church,  Crossroad  Book  (New  York:  Seabury,  1978,  paper  $3.95)  vii  and  146  pp. 
LCN:  77-16154.  ISBN:  0-8164-2177-3. 

Drawing  from  the  inspiration  of  the  past  in  search  of  guidance  for  the  life  of  prayer 
and  worship  in  the  present,  the  author  explores  worship  in  ancient  Greece,  Abraham 
and  Moses  in  the  worship  of  Israel,  the  prayers  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  mount  of 
transfiguration  and  the  wilderness  of  temptation,  the  old  temple  and  the  new  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  the  advance  of  Christian  faith  and  worship  in  the  West  and  in  the  East. 
Themes  for  reflection  and  discussion  and  an  optional  Lenten  study  guide  are  provided 
for  each  chapter.  Coke  is  professor  of  NT  at  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in  Austin, 
TX. 

R.  R.  De  Ridder,  Discipling  the  Nations,  Twin  Brooks  Series  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker, 
1975,  paper  $4.95)  viii  and  253  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-157077.  ISBN: 
0-8010-2845-0. 

First  published  in  1971  under  the  title  The  Dispersion  of  the  People  of  God,  this  study 
of  dispersion  and  covenant  in  the  Bible  begins  with  the  OT  background  (Gen  1-12, 
election,  exodus,  promised  land,  the  vision  of  the  prophets)  and  then  discusses  Jewish 
proselytism  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  Under  “the  apostle,  Jesus  Christ”  the  author  deals  with 
Jesus’  baptism,  the  kingdom  of  God,  Jesus’  relationship  to  the  Gentiles,  God’s  universal 
covenant  ratified,  and  Christ’s  enthronement.  The  chapter  on  “the  commissioned 
church”  treats  the  new  people  of  God,  the  new  Diaspora,  and  the  new  crisis.  De  Ridder 
is  professor  of  missions  at  Calvin  Theological  Seminary  in  Grand  Rapids. 

B.  Dieckmann,  “Welt”  und  “Entweltli chung”  in  der  Theologie  Rudolf  Bultmanns.  Zum 
Zusammenhang  von  Welt-  und  H eilsv erstandnis ,  Beitrage  zur  dkumenischen  Theologie 
17  (Munich — Paderborn — Vienna:  Schoningh,  1977,  paper  DM  38)  285  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-506-70767-1. 

The  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  H.  Fries  and  accepted  by  the 
Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Munich  in  1974,  this  work  examines  Bultmann’s  views  on 
the  Christian’s  attitude  toward  shaping  the  world.  The  investigation  is  undertaken  in 
the  hope  of  clarifying  the  foundations  of  Bultmann’s  theological  outlook.  The  first  part 
of  the  book  explores  the  ontological  structure  of  existence  with  reference  to  perception  of 
the  world  and  the  historical  character  of  human  existence.  The  second  part,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  ontic  reality  of  believing  existence,  treats  the  “world”  as  the  natural 
person’s  way  of  existence,  the  historical  character  of  revelation,  world-denial  in  self- 
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surrender,  and  faith  and  shaping  the  world.  The  conclusion  discusses  self-assertion  as 
the  datum  point  of  Bultmann’s  theology. 

A.  Diez  Macho,  M.S.C.,  La  Resurrection  de  Jesucristo  y  la  del  hombre  en  la  Biblia, 
Coleccion  Santiago  Apostol  (Madrid:  Fe  Catolica,  1977,  paper)  299  pp.  ISBN:  84-7072- 
091-0. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  discusses  survival  and  resurrection  in  the  OT  and  intertes- 
tamental  literature,  while  the  second  part  treats  the  anthropology  of  the  Bible  (i.e. 
terminology,  corporality,  critique  of  monism,  Greek  influence).  The  third  part  explains 
what  the  NT  says  about  life  after  death  and  the  final  resurrection,  and  the  last  part  deals 
with  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  major  conclusions  are  that  human  beings  continue  to 
live  after  death,  that  there  is  no  bodily  resurrection  immediately  after  death,  that  the 
general  resurrection  occurs  at  the  end  of  time,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  with  his  physical 
body  was  truly  raised  from  the  dead. 

J.  D.  G.  Dunn,  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  Re-examination  of  the  New  Testament 
Teaching  on  the  Gift  of  the  Spirit  in  relation  to  Pentecostalism  today  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster,  1977,  paper  $6.95)  viii  and  248  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-3995.  ISBN: 
0-664-24140-9. 

The  reprint  of  a  book  first  published  in  1970  [NTA  15,  p.  126].  Concerned  with  the 
relation  between  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  water-baptism,  the  author  examines  the 
relevant  texts  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Acts,  the  Pauline  epistles,  the  Johannine  corpus, 
and  Hebrews  and  1  Peter.  Review  articles  of  the  study  were  abstracted  in  NTA 
§§  16-305r;  17-275r,  281r. 

J.  D.  G.  Dunn,  Unity  and  Diversity  in  the  New  Testament.  An  Inquiry  Into  the 
Character  of  Earliest  Christianity  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1977,  $19.50)  xvii  and 
470  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-22598.  ISBN:  0-664-21342-1. 

In  this  volume  the  author  of  Jesus  and  the  Spirit  (1975)  has  a  threefold  purpose:  to 
explore  the  issues  raised  by  W.  Bauer  with  reference  to  the  NT;  to  bridge  the  gaps 
between  literary-critical  study  of  the  NT  documents,  historical  and  sociological  inquiry 
into  the  beginnings  of  Christianity,  and  theological  investigation  of  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  lst-century  Christians;  and  to  provide  an  advanced  introduction  to  the  NT 
and  to  lst-century  Christianity.  After  remarks  on  whether  “orthodoxy”  is  a  meaningful 
concept  in  the  NT  period,  the  author  discusses  early  Christian  preaching,  primitive 
confessional  formulas,  the  role  of  tradition,  the  use  of  the  OT,  concepts  of  ministry, 
patterns  of  worship,  sacraments,  spirit  and  experience,  and  Christ  and  Christology.  The 
second  part  maps  out  the  diversity  of  early  Christianity  under  these  headings:  Jewish 
Christianity,  Hellenistic  Christianity,  apocalyptic  Christianity,  and  early  Catholicism. 
Dunn  concludes  that  (1)  the  different  unifying  factors  in  lst-century  Christianity  focus 
again  and  again  on  Christ  and  (2)  there  was  no  single  normative  form  of  Christianity  in 
the  1st  century. 

R.  J.  Faley,  T.O.R.,  The  Cup  of  Grief.  Biblical  Reflections  on  Sin ,  Suffering  and 
Death  (Staten  Island,  NY:  Alba  House,  1977,  paper  $4.95)  xi  and  159  pp.  LCN:  77- 
6839.  ISBN:  0-8189-0352-X. 

This  presentation  of  major  trends  and  developments  in  biblical  thought  related  to  the 
problem  of  evil  aims  to  show  that  the  biblical  authors  wrestled  with  the  issue  no  less 
than  their  modern  counterparts  do.  The  seven  chapters  deal  with  the  OT  problem  of 
evil,  OT  views  regarding  the  origin  and  history  of  evil  and  judgment,  wisdom  teaching 
on  the  topic,  evil  and  the  future  in  Jewish  apocalyptic,  Jesus  and  the  fullness  of  time, 
Paul’s  notion  of  life  in  death,  and  mystery  and  religious  insight.  Faley,  who  is  presently 
minister  general  of  the  Third  Order  Regular  of  St.  Francis,  concludes  that  in  Christ  the 
problem  of  evil  has  been  transposed  to  a  new  key  whereby  suffering  and  death  are  seen 
as  giving  meaning  to  life. 

J.-R.  Flecha  Andres,  Esperanza  y  moral  en  el  Nuevo  Testamento  (Leon,  Spain:  Libr- 
eria  Serna,  1975,  paper  400  ptas.)  xlv  and  133  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-400-8809-4. 

The  third  part  of  a  four-part  doctoral  dissertation  presented  in  1974  to  the  Academia 
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Alfonsiana  of  the  Lateran  University  in  Rome,  this  investigation  of  the  NT  foundations 
for  a  moral  theology  of  hope  first  discusses  Christ  as  “our  hope”  in  various  parts  of  the 
NT  and  then  explores  the  personal,  dynamic,  and  cosmic  dimensions  of  Christian  hope. 
The  final  section  treats  Christian  action  according  to  the  Synoptics,  Paul,  and  John. 
Flecha  Andres  concludes  that  the  hope  of  the  parousia,  rather  than  the  fear  of  it, 
constituted  a  fundamental  motive  for  the  morality  of  the  primitive  Christian  commu¬ 
nity. 

A.  Gonzalez  Lamadrid,  Unidad  de  fe  y  plur alidad  de  teologias  dentro  de  la  Biblia, 
Coleccion  “Biblia  a  Distancia”  2  (Madrid:  Propaganda  Popular  Catolica,  1975,  paper) 
141  pp.  ISBN:  84-288-0316-1. 

After  remarks  on  the  multiplicity  of  theologies  in  the  Bible  and  on  the  theocentrism  of 
the  Bible,  the  author  discusses  the  basic  creed  of  the  OT  (e.g.  Deut  26:1-10  and  Josh 
24:2-13)  and  then  explores  the  theologies  of  some  individual  OT  writers  (the  Yah  wist 
and  the  Priestly  writer,  the  Deuteronomist  and  the  Chronicler,  and  Hosea  and  Isaiah). 
In  the  second  part,  brief  observations  on  the  basic  creed  of  the  NT  (e.g.  Acts  13:17-41) 
are  followed  by  treatments  of  the  theologies  of  Paul,  the  four  Evangelists,  and  the  author 
of  Hebrews.  Gonzalez  Lamadrid  concludes  that  there  is  clearly  a  variety  of  theologies  in 
the  Bible  and  that  all  these  theologies  witness  to  God’s  salvific  encounter  with  humanity. 

M.  Green  (ed.),  The  Truth  of  God  Incarnate  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1977,  paper 
$2.45;  Sevenoaks,  U.K.:  Hodder  and  Stoughton)  144  pp.  LCN:  77-133337.  ISBN: 
0-8028-1726-2. 

Attempting  to  deal  with  the  broad  issues  raised  by  the  publication  of  The  Myth  of  God 
Incarnate  (1977),  ed.  J.  Hick,  this  volume  presents  six  articles  on  NT  Christology  and  its 
relevance  for  today:  M.  Green  on  Jesus  in  the  NT,  S.  Neill  on  Jesus  and  myth  and  on 
Jesus  and  history,  C.  Butler  on  Jesus  and  later  orthodoxy,  B.  Hebbleth waite  on  Jesus  as 
God  .incarnate,  and  Green  on  Jesus  and  historical  skepticism.  A  preface  on  skepticism  in 
the  church  by  the  editor  and  a  slightly  revised  version  of  J.  Macquarrie’s  review  of  The 
Myth  of  God  Incarnate  written  for  Theology  are  also  included. 

M.-L.  Gubler,  Die  friihesten  Deutungen  des  Todes  Jesu.  Eine  motivgeschichtliche 
Darstellung  aufgrund  der  neueren  exegetischen  F orschung,  Orbis  Biblicus  et  Orientalis 
15  (Fribourg:  Universitatsverlag,  1977;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht)  xvi 
and  424  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7278-0158-1  (Universitatsverlag), 
3-525-53318-7  (V  &  R). 

Accepted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  by  the  University  of  Fribourg  in  1975,  this  study 
analyzes  pre-Pauline  and  pre-Synoptic  traditions  about  the  significance  of  Jesus’  death 
for  Jesus  himself  and  for  early  Christians  in  the  light  of  scholarly  research  on  the  topic 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  major  parts  of  the  book  deal  with  Jesus’  death  as 
the  prophet’s  violent  fate,  the  passion  of  Jesus  as  the  suffering  of  the  righteous  person, 
soteriological  interpretations  of  Jesus’  death,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Akedah)  as  a 
motif  in  interpreting  Jesus’  death.  In  each  part  the  author  summarizes  the  state  of 
scholarship  and  the  problems  encountered  in  dealing  with  the  relevant  texts,  focuses  on 
studies  that  have  been  especially  influential,  and  gives  the  theological  significance  of  the 
motif.  Gubler  concludes  that  the  earliest  NT  traditions  articulate  God’s  personal  solidar¬ 
ity  with  human  suffering  in  terms  of  Jesus’  exemplary  solidarity  with  the  history  of 
Israel’s  suffering. 

J.  GuiLLET,  Les  premiers  mots  de  la  foi.  De  Jesus  a  I’Eglise,  “Croire  et  comprendre” 
(Paris:  Centurion,  1977,  paper)  128  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-227-30128-7. 

Focusing  on  texts  from  Paul’s  letters  and  Acts,  the  author  is  concerned  with  the  ways 
in  which  the  primitive  church  expressed  its  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  four  chapters  deal 
with  the  story  of  the  event  of  Jesus  (1  Cor  ll:23b-25;  15:3-5),  the  proclamation  of  the 
event  (the  speeches  in  Acts),  the  person  of  Jesus  (various  descriptions  in  Acts),  and 
confessing  faith  in  Jesus  (various  Pauline  formulations).  Guillet,  who  teaches  at  Centre 
Sevres  (Jesuit  faculty)  in  Paris,  is  also  the  author  of  Jesus  Christ  dans  notre  monde 
(1974). 
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K.  Haacker  et  al.,  Biblische  Theologie  heute.  Einfiihrung  -  Beispiele  - 
Kontroversen,  Biblisch-Theologische  Studien  1  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener, 
1977,  paper  DM  18)  124  pp.  ISBN:  3-7887-0531-0. 

Inaugurating  a  new  series  of  studies  on  biblical  theology,  this  volume  contains  five 
essays  on  the  general  possibilities  and  problems  of  that  discipline:  K.  Haacker  on  facing 
the  questions  of  biblical  theology  as  an  exegetical  duty,  P.  Stuhlmacher  on  the  biblical 
theology  of  the  NT,  H.-J.  Kraus  on  H.  Gese’s  notion  of  biblical  theology  as  tradition 
formation,  H.  H.  Schmid  on  the  views  of  H.  Gese  and  P.  Stuhlmacher  regarding  the 
way  to  a  new  biblical  theology,  and  H.-J.  Kraus  on  the  problems  and  perspectives  of 
biblical  theology.  There  is  a  brief  foreword  by  W.  Schrage,  who  is  an  editor  of  the  series 
along  with  F.  Hahn,  H.-J.  Kraus,  and  W.  H.  Schmidt. 

M.  Hengel  and  R.  Reinhardt  (eds.),  Heute  von  Gott  reden  (Munich:  Kaiser,  1977, 
paper  DM  22.50;  Mainz:  Griinewald)  183  pp.  ISBN:  3-459-01134-3  (Kaiser), 
3-7867-0657-3  (Griinewald). 

To  celebrate  the  five-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Eberhard-Karls-Universitat  in 
Tubingen,  the  Evangelical  and  the  Catholic  theological  faculties  jointly  sponsored  a 
series  of  lectures  in  April  of  1977  on  the  theme  of  the  God-question  today.  Of  most 
relevance  for  the  NT  field  is  the  article  by  G.  Lohfink  on  God  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus. 
The  other  contributors  are  W.  Kasper,  W.  Korff,  J.  Moltmann,  K.  E.  Nipkow,  H.  A. 
Oberman,  P.  A.  Potter,  P.  Stuhlmacher,  and  C.  F.  von  Weizsacker.  The  editors  are  the 
deans  of  the  two  theological  faculties. 

J.  Hick  (ed.),  The  Myth  of  God  Incarnate  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1977,  paper 
$4.95;  London:  SCM)  xi  and  211  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-9965.  ISBN:  0-664-24178-6. 

The  writers  of  this  book  are  convinced  that  Jesus  was  “a  man  approved  by  God”  (Acts 
2:21)  for  a  special  role  within  the  divine  purpose  and  that  the  later  conception  of  him  as 
God  incarnate,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  living  a  human  life,  is  a  mythological  or 
poetic  way  of  expressing  his  significance  for  us.  After  M.  Wiles’s  essay  on  the  possibility 
of  Christianity  without  belief  in  the  incarnation  of  God,  there  are  four  articles  on  the 
sources:  F.  Young  on  the  variety  of  witnesses,  M.  Goulder  on  Jesus  as  the  man  of 
universal  destiny,  Goulder  on  the  two  roots  of  the  Christian  myth,  and  Young  on  the 
complexity  of  determining  these  roots.  Then  under  “testing  the  development”  there  are 
studies  by  L.  Houlden  on  the  creed  of  experience,  D.  Cupitt  on  the  Christ  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  M.  Wiles  on  myth  in  theology,  and  J.  Hick  on  Jesus  and  world  religions.  An 
epilogue  by  D.  Nineham  and  a  final  comment  by  D.  Cupitt  are  also  included. 

A.  A.  Hoekema,  The  Christian  Looks  at  Himself  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1975, 
paper  $1.95)  152  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-1285.  ISBN:  0-8028-1595-2. 

The  first  part  of  this  study  examines  various  Scripture  passages,  especially  from  Paul’s 
epistles,  to  see  what  they  teach  us  about  how  Christians  should  view  themselves  and 
their  fellow  believers.  Paul’s  self-image,  the  exhilaration  of  forgiveness,  the  old  and  the 
new  man,  life  in  the  Spirit,  the  new  creature,  the  interpretation  of  Romans  7,  sinless 
perfection,  Christian  acceptance,  and  being  in  Christ  together  are  the  major  topics.  The 
second  part  provides  suggestions  for  the  implementation  of  these  biblical  teachings  by 
preachers,  counselors,  teachers,  and  parents.  Hoekema  is  professor  of  systematic  theol¬ 
ogy  at  Calvin  Theological  Seminary  in  Grand  Rapids. 

R.  Kieffer,  Nytestamentlig  teologi  (Lund:  Verbum  •  Hakan  Ohlssons  Forlag,  1977, 
paper)  360  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  91-7 1 14-255-X. 

Kieffer,  who  is  professor  of  NT  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Lund,  begins  with 
methodological  observations  on  NT  theology  and  then  remarks  on  some  basic  OT 
concepts  that  are  prominent  in  the  NT,  e.g.  word,  covenant,  sin,  salvation.  The  main 
part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  theologies  of  the  individual  NT  books  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  general  pattern:  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles  (Pauline,  deutero-Pauline  and  related 
to  Paul,  others),  and  Revelation.  The  final  section  discusses  the  historical  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection  and  traces  lines  of  development  in  NT  theology  with  reference  to  eschatol- 
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ogy,  Christology,  soteriology  and  ethics,  pneumatology,  and  ecclesiology.  The  author’s 
previous  books  include  Au  dela  des  recensions?  (1968),  Essais  de  methodologie  neo- 
testamentaire  (1972),  and  Le  primat  de  Vamour  (1975). 

G.  W.  Knight,  III,  The  New  Testament  Teaching  on  the  Role  Relationship  of  Men  and 
Women  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1977,  paper  $3.95)  76  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-56492. 
ISBN:  0-8010-5383-8. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  the  role  relationship  of  women  and  men  today,  the 
author  discusses  the  NT  evidence  regarding  submission  and  headship  in  marriage  and 
then  focuses  on  submission  and  headship  in  the  church  with  reference  to  1  Tim  2:11-15; 
1  Cor  11:1-16;  and  14:33b-38  [see  §  20-259].  Responses  to  objections  and  an  appendix  on 
office  in  the  NT  (and  the  ministry  of  women)  are  also  included.  Knight,  who  is  professor 
of  NT  at  Covenant  Theological  Seminary  in  St.  Louis,  concludes  that  the  NT  encour¬ 
ages  women  to  serve  in  the  church  but  not  in  the  public  and  authoritative  teaching¬ 
ruling  offices  or  functions  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  church  as  a  whole  or  on  men  in 
particular. 

P.  Lapide,  Auferstehung.  Ein  jiidisches  Glaubenserlebnis  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1977, 
paper  DM  9.80;  Munich:  Kosel)  95  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-7668-0545-2  (Calwer), 
3- 466-20131-4  (Kosel). 

Lapide,  who  is  well  known  for  his  many  contributions  to  Jewish-Christian  dialogue, 
notes  that  all  the  witnesses  to  the  risen  Lord  in  the  NT  were  sons  and  daughters  of  Israel 
and  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  fundamentally  a  Jewish  faith-experience.  Among 
the  matters  treated  are  the  importance  of  Jesus’  resurrection  for  Christian  faith,  resur¬ 
rection  in  Judaism,  Passover  and  Jesus’  death,  the  necessity  of  the  resurrection,  traces  of 
Jewish  faith-experience,  and  the  Jewish  tradition.  The  author  concludes  that,  while 
Jesus  belongs  to  the  praeparatio  messianica,  his  resurrection  does  not  make  him  the 
messiah  of  Israel. 

E.  Lussier,  S.S.S.,  Biblical  Prayer  (Collegeville,  MN:  Liturgical  Press,  1977,  paper 
$3.50)  xix  and  138  pp.  ISBN:  0-8146-0953-8. 

Seeking  to  show  what  can  be  learned  from  the  Bible  about  prayer,  the  author  first 
explores  the  significance  of  prayer  in  the  OT  (e.g.  God  and  prayer,  the  Psalms,  Jeremiah 
as  a  man  of  prayer).  In  the  NT  section  there  are  discussions  of  God  as  our  Father,  the 
action  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  the  prayer  of  the  first 
Christians,  and  prayer  to  Jesus.  In  both  parts  Lussier  examines  the  various  kinds  of 
prayer  and  their  efficacy. 

P.  S.  Minear,  To  Die  and  to  Live.  Christ’s  Resurrection  and  Christian  Vocation, 
Crossroad  Book  (New  York:  Seabury,  1977,  $8.95)  vi  and  162  pp.  Indexed.  LCN: 
77-8238.  ISBN:  0-8164-0340-6. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  a  “thought  experiment”  that  focuses  on  the  themes  of 
pilgrimage  and  vocation  with  respect  to  individuals  and  communities.  The  second  part 
analyzes  five  central  NT  texts  that  epitomize  the  thought  of  the  biblical  writers  about 
Christ’s  resurrection  and  Christian  vocation:  the  clarifying  event  (Acts  3:15),  the  cru¬ 
cifixion  of  the  world  (Gal  6:14-15),  the  vocation  to  invisible  powers  (Eph  3:8-10),  the 
bridge  between  generations  (Jn  17:20-24),  and  the  gathering  of  the  elect  (Mk  13:24-27). 
Minear,  who  is  also  the  author  of  To  Heal  and  to  Reveal  (1976),  is  especially  concerned 
with  how  the  lives  of  Christians  fit  within  the  overall  story  of  the  new  creation. 

The  New  International  Dictionary  of  New  Testament  Theology.  Volume  2:  G-Pre,  ed.  C. 
Brown  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1977,  $27.95;  Exeter,  U.K.:  Paternoster  Press)  1023 
pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-38895.  ISBN:  0-310-21900-0. 

The  first  volume  in  this  project  was  described  in  NTA  21,  p.  99.  Translated  (with 
additions  and  revisions)  from  Theologisches  Be  griff slexikon  zum  Neuen  Testament 
(1965-71),  ed.  L.  Coenen,  E.  Beyreuther,  and  H.  Bietenhard,  the  present  volume  con¬ 
tains  106  main  articles  on  various  NT  concepts,  comprising  256  studies  arranged  under 
key  Greek  words  or  themes.  The  entries  under  the  key  Greek  words  normally  discuss  the 
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use  of  the  word  in  secular  Greek,  in  the  Septuagint  and  other  Jewish  writings,  and  in  the 
NT.  Among  the  contributors  to  the  English  edition  are  L.  Morris,  D.  Hill,  A.  A.  Trites, 
C.  Brown,  R.  P.  Martin,  F.  F.  Bruce,  R.  K.  Harrison,  C.  J.  Hemer,  and  J.  D.  G.  Dunn. 
The  third  and  final  volume  is  planned  for  publication  in  1978. 

E.  Otto  and  T.  Schramm,  Fest  und  Freude,  Biblische  Konfrontationen,  Ta- 
schenbiicher  1003  (Stuttgart — Berlin — Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1977,  paper  DM 
10)  168  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-17-002133-8. 

This  study  of  festival  and  joy  in  the  biblical  tradition  first  explores  the  topic  in  the  OT 
under  the  following  headings:  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  the  transition 
from  magical  fear  to  the  birth  of  hope  in  the  Yahweh-festival,  the  autumn  festival,  the 
radical  change  in  the  cultic  theology  with  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple,  and  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  NT  section  of  the  book  discusses  the  prophetic  critique  of 
festivals,  “profane”  festivity,  eschatological  joy,  early  Christian  worship,  and  joy  in 
suffering.  The  authors  conclude  that  in  the  NT  communities  festival  and  joy  received  a 
new  basis  in  the  salvation  proclaimed  and  brought  about  by  Jesus.  Otto  has  also  written 
Das  Mazzotfest  in  Gilgal  (1975),  and  Schramm  is  the  author  of  Der  Markus-Stojf  bei 
Lukas  (1971). 

R.  Pesch,  Wie  Jesus  das  Abendmahl  hielt.  Der  Grund  der  Eucharistie  (Freiburg — 
Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1977,  paper)  110  pp.  ISBN:  3-451-17874-5. 

After  remarks  on  “the  breaking  of  bread”  in  primitive  Christianity,  the  author  exam¬ 
ines  the  four  NT  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper  (1  Cor  ll:23b-25;  Mk  14:22-25;  Mt 
26:26-29;  Lk  22:15-20)  and  concludes  that  Mark  transmits  the  earliest  text.  A  detailed 
analysis  of  Mk  14:12-25  and  a  tradition-historical  investigation  of  its  content  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  observations  on  the  meaning  of  the  Eucharist.  Pesch  notes  that  the  community 
founded  by  Jesus  is  characterized  by  the  words  over  the  cup  in  Mk  14:24  (“my  blood  of 
the  covenant,  which  is  poured  out  for  many”). 

M.  Quesnel,  Aux  sources  des  sacrements,  Rites  et  Symboles  7  (Paris:  Cerf,  1977,  paper 
28  F)  136  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-204-01130-4. 

This  analysis  of  the  sources  of  the  sacraments  in  the  NT  follows  a  “redactional 
method”  according  to  which  the  various  documents  are  studied  as  witnesses  to  the  cultic 
practice  of  the  early  church.  The  order  of  presentation  is  roughly  chronological:  Paul’s 
letters,  Hebrews,  Mt,  Lk-Acts,  and  Jn.  A  final  chapter  explores  the  relevance  of  these 
biblical  perspectives  for  the  church  today.  The  material  in  the  book  grew  out  of  a  course 
given  in  1974  at  the  Centre  Jean-Bart  in  Paris. 

F.  Regner,  “Paulus  und  Jesus”  im  neunzehnten  J ahrhundert.  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
des  Themas  uPaulus  und  Jesus”  in  der  neutestamentlichen  Theologie,  Studien  zur 
Theologie  und  Geistesgeschichte  des  Neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  30  (Gottingen:  Van- 
denhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1977,  paper  DM  48)  218  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-525-87485-5. 

The  slight  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  K.  Scholder  and  presented  to 
the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Tubingen  in  1975,  this  study  of  the  theme  “Paul 
and  Jesus”  in  19th-century  theology  is  especially  concerned  with  opinions  regarding  the 
relation  between  Jesus  the  preacher  and  the  Christian  proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
After  observations  on  how  the  problem  arose  (the  changed  understanding  of  Scripture, 
the  appeal  to  the  earthly  Jesus  as  the  measure  of  Christology,  the  distinction  between 
religion  and  theology),  the  author  traces  the  history  of  the  theme  “Paul  and  Jesus”  from 
the  Enlightenment  to  the  history-of-religions  school.  F.  C.  Baur,  P.  de  Lagarde,  and  W. 
Wrede  are  among  the  scholars  whose  views  are  given  particular  attention.  Regner 
concludes  that  the  theme  was  somewhat  neglected  in  NT  theology  until  1880,  then 
became  a  topic  of  debate,  and  again  fell  into  neglect  after  1904. 

R.  R.  Ruether,  Mary — The  Feminine  Face  of  the  Church  (Philadelphia:  Westminster, 
1977,  paper  $3.65)  106  pp.,  plate.  LCN:  77-7652.  ISBN:  0-664-24759-8. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  discusses  Mary  in  the  Bible  under  these  aspects:  the 
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ancient  goddess  (1  Kgs  18;  Acts  19:21-41),  Israel  as  God’s  bride  (Hos  1-3;  Cant),  the 
wisdom  of  God  (Prov  8),  the  mother  of  Jesus  (Lk  1:26-2:20;  Mt  1:18-2:23),  the  mission  of 
Jesus  (Mk  3:31-35;  Mt  12:46-50;  Lk  8:19-21;  Jn  2:1-11;  19:25-27),  and  the  femininity  of 
God  (Eph  5:21-33).  The  second  part  treats  the  development  of  Marian  symbols  in  the 
church’s  tradition.  D.  M.  Stine  has  added  18  pages  of  instructions  for  leaders  of  study 
groups.  Ruether  is  now  Georgia  Harkness  professor  of  applied  theology  at  Garrett- 
Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  in  Evanston,  IL.  The  material  in  this  book  originally 
appeared  as  a  series  of  articles  in  Enquiry:  Bible  Studies  for  the  Laity  9  (2,  ’76-77). 

L.  Sartori  (ed.),  I  ministeri  ecclesiali  oggi.  Problemi  e  prospettive  (Rome:  Edizioni 
Borla,  1977,  paper  5,000  L)  232  pp.  Bibliographies. 

Of  the  five  studies  on  ministry  presented  in  this  volume,  the  article  of  most  direct 
relevance  to  the  NT  field  is  the  87-page  essay  by  G.  Leonardi  on  the  variety  of  ministries 
in  the  Christian  communities  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  The  other  contributors  are  P. 
Giuriati,  R.  Tura,  L.  Sartori,  and  P.  Doni.  The  authors  are  professors  at  the  theological 
seminary  in  Padua. 

K.  H.  Schelkle,  Der  Geist  und  die  Braut.  Frauen  in  der  Bibel  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos, 
1977,  paper  DM  19.80)  176  pp.  ISBN:  3-491-77394-6. 

Concerned  with  what  the  Bible  says  about  the  place  of  women  with  respect  to  mar¬ 
riage,  family,  society,  and  the  worshiping  community,  this  book  has  three  major  sec¬ 
tions:  the  OT,  marriage  in  the  NT,  and  women  in  the  community  of  the  disciples  and  the 
church.  Controversial  issues  like  family  planning,  divorce  and  remarriage,  celibacy,  and 
ordination  of  women  are  discussed.  The  method  and  format  of  the  study  are  similar  to 
those  adopted  in  the  author’s  four-volume  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (1968-76). 
Schelkle  is  professor  of  NT  theology  on  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Tubingen. 

D.  G.  Sharp,  No  Stained-Glass-Window  Saints.  The  Church  in  the  New  Testament  and 
Today  (London:  Epworth,  1976,  paper  £-1.50)  128  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  77-359980. 
ISBN:  0-7162-0268-9. 

This  study  looks  at  the  NT  church  as  it  tried  to  be  and  as  it  actually  was  and  suggests 
ways  in  which  we  might  learn  from  the  early  Christians  as  we  face  similar  problems 
today.  The  first  part  examines  the  NT  teaching  about  the  church  (e.g.  people  of  God, 
body  of  Christ,  God’s  instrument  in  the  world),  while  the  second  part  discusses  the  NT’s 
description  of  the  church  in  the  1st  century  (e.g.  human  factors,  personality  clashes, 
divisions).  The  third  part  reflects  on  the  tension  between  what  the  church  professes  to  be 
and  what  we  see  it  is.  Sharp,  who  is  a  Methodist  minister,  is  chaplain  to  Woodhouse 
Grove  School  in  Bradford,  England. 

A.  Sorg,  O.  Carm.,  The  Names  of  Jesus,  trans.  M.  J.  O’Connell  (Collegeville,  MN: 
Liturgical  Press,  1976,  paper  $4)  198  pp.  ISBN:  0-8146-0920-1. 

The  translation  of  a  work  published  in  German  under  the  title  Namen,  die  Sein 
Wesen  Nennen,  this  volume  provides  29  reflective  essays  on  ways  of  naming  Jesus. 
Among  the  titles  treated  are  Son  of  Mary,  teacher,  servant,  physician,  friend,  king,  high 
priest,  way,  bread,  fire,  lamb,  and  judge.  The  chapters  combine  material  from  the  NT 
with  the  author’s  efforts  at  articulating  the  significance  of  the  names  for  people  of  our 
time. 

A.  Stock,  O.S.B.,  Counting  the  Cost.  New  Testament  Teaching  on  Discipleship  (Col¬ 
legeville,  MN:  Liturgical  Press,  1977,  paper,  $3)  128  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0- 
8146-094  9-X. 

What  does  the  NT  say  about  the  cost  of  following  Jesus?  After  observations  on  how 
we  can  reach  Jesus’  own  words  and  thought  and  on  the  continuity  between  the  Testa¬ 
ments,  the  author  discusses  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  moral  law  for  Christians,  the 
challenge  to  perfection,  Jesus  and  the  Torah,  good  works  and  the  idea  of  merit,  disciple¬ 
ship,  and  the  parables  in  Mt  13.  Stock  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  realization  of 
dependence  upon  God  and  unqualified  commitment  as  marks  of  genuine  discipleship. 
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N.  M.  Tischler,  Legacy  of  Eve.  Women  of  the  Bible  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1977,  paper 
$3.95)  128  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-44971.  ISBN:  0-8042-0074-2. 

The  author,  who  is  professor  of  English  and  humanities  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  proposes  to  see  what  Scripture  says  about  women,  to  consider  how  it  is  said,  and 
to  generalize  these  findings  in  the  context  of  Scripture  and  human  history.  Various  roles 
attributed  to  women  in  the  Bible  are  investigated:  complete  woman  (Eve),  wife  (Sarah’s 
daughters),  women  without  men  (Miriam,  Mary  and  Martha),  temptress  (Delilah, 
Bathsheba),  sovereign  (Esther,  Jezebel,  Deborah),  redeemed  woman  (Mary),  and  harlot, 
mother,  and  bride  (images  in  the  book  of  Revelation).  Tischler  observes  that  “as  Adam 
and  Christ  are  usually  our  primary  figures  in  determining  our  doctrine  of  Man,  we  must 
add  to  them  Eve  and  Mary  for  determining  our  doctrine  of  Woman.” 

H.  E.  W.  Turner,  Jesus  the  Christ,  Mowbrays  Theological  Library  (London — Oxford: 
Mowbrays,  1976,  paper  <£2.95)  x  and  134  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-264-66255-5. 

Attempting  to  guide  the  reader  through  some  of  the  main  contributions  to  Christol- 
ogy,  the  author  discusses  the  witness  of  the  NT  to  Christ,  the  classical  statement, 
Christologies  from  the  side  of  God,  Christologies  from  the  side  of  humanity,  Christology 
and  related  doctrines,  and  Jesus  Christ  as  true  God  and  true  man.  Turner,  who  was  for 
over  twenty  years  the  van  Mildert  professor  of  divinity  at  Durham  University,  concludes 
that  Christologies  from  the  side  of  God  give  a  more  “God-worthy”  content  to  the  incar¬ 
nation  than  their  rivals.  There  is  a  brief  introduction  by  M.  Perry,  the  editor  of  the 
series. 

J.  R.  Villalon,  Sacrements  dans  VEsprit.  Existence  humaine  et  theologie  sacramen- 
telle,  Theologie  historique  43  (Paris:  Beauchesne,  1977,  paper  114  F)  444  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  •: 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  V.  Boublik  and  presented  to 
the  Pontifical  Lateran  University  in  Rome,  this  volume  first  explores  the  sacramental 
encounter  between  the  Spirit  and  the  Christian  with  reference  to  2  Cor  1:21-22;  Eph 
1:13-14;  and  Eph  4:30.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  notion  of  “seal”  or  “charac¬ 
ter.”  Then  the  Christological  and  ecclesiological  analogies  of  the  sacramental  structure 
of  this  encounter  are  investigated.  The  second  part  of  the  book  examines  the  role  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  sacramental  mystery,  theological  problems  clarified  by  a  pneumatolog- 
ical  vision  of  the  history  of  salvation,  and  the  reciprocal  effects  of  anthropology  and 
pneumatology.  Villalon,  who  now  teaches  at  the  World  University  in  Puerto  Rico,  is 
especially  interested  in  the  biblical  notion  of  the  Spirit  signifying  the  presence  of  God  to 
the  world  and  its  relation  to  Christ,  the  church,  and  humanity. 

A.  A.  Vogel,  The  Power  of  His  Resurrection.  The  Mystical  Life  of  Christians,  Cross¬ 
road  Book  (New  York:  Seabury,  1976,  $6.95)  vi  and  106  pp.  LCN:  75-37762.  ISBN: 
0-8164-0298-1. 

Vogel,  who  taught  for  many  years  at  Nashotah  House  Theological  Seminary  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  is  presently  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  West  Missouri,  aims  to  show 
how  true  life  in  Christ  or  in  the  Spirit  is  life  in  the  power  of  the  resurrection.  The  major 
themes  explored  in  his  presentation  are  power  and  mysticism,  our  need  for  power,  the 
power  of  the  resurrection,  miraculous  power,  Jesus  and  power,  being  sent  with  power, 
the  key  to  God’s  reality,  how  to  realize  God’s  presence,  God  as  beyond  and  with  and  in 
us,  God’s  presence,  the  meaning  of  “in  Christ,”  God’s  presence  in  things,  power  to 
repent,  power  and  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  in  us,  the  Spirit  as  gift,  and  power  for  joy. 

G.  VON  Rad,  Biblical  Interpretations  in  Preaching,  trans.  J.  E.  Steely  (Nashville: 
Abingdon,  1977,  $5.95)  125  pp.  LCN:  76-43248.  ISBN:  0-687-03444-2. 

The  homiletical  meditations  presented  in  this  volume  appeared  between  1944  and 
1966  chiefly  in  Gottinger  Predigtmeditationen  and  were  collected  in  a  single  publication 
under  the  titl e  Predigt-Meditationen  (1973).  After  an  eight-page  introduction  on  exegesis 
and  preaching,  there  are  discussions  of  twenty  OT  texts  (Gen  4:1-16;  12:1-9;  16:1-16; 
22:1-19;  3 2:22-33;  50:20;  Josh  1:1-9;  1  Kgs  19:1-18;  2  Kgs  5:1-19;  2  Chr  20;  Job  2:1-10;  Pss 
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32  and  96;  Isa  40:3-8;  52:13-53:12;  61:1-3,  10-11;  Jer  29:4-14;  31:31-34;  Hag  2:1-9;  Mai 
4:1-6)  and  one  NT  text  (Heb  4:1-11).  In  the  introduction  the  author  insists  that  the 
biblical  texts  must  be  preached  and  can  be  preached. 

B.  Wacker,  Narrative  Theologie?  (Munich:  Kosel,  1977,  paper  DM  12.80)  102  pp. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-466-20145-4. 

The  first  (and  major)  part  of  this  book  describes  seven  significant  attempts  at  narra¬ 
tive  theology:  narrativity  in  the  context  of  political  theology  (J.  B.  Metz),  the  plea  for  a 
narrative  theology  (H.  Weinrich),  an  outline  of  a  new  theology  of  experience 
(H.  Zahrnt),  an  exercise  in  narrative  theology  (L.  Wachinger),  the  rehabilitation  of  myth 
(H.  Halbfas),  narrativity  as  the  language  of  sacrament  (L.  Boff),  and  a  preparatory  ob¬ 
servation  for  a  narrative  Christology  (E.  Schillebeeckx).  The  second  part  explores 
systematically  some  of  the  general  problems  encountered  in  developing  a  narrative 
theology  for  today.  Four  excursuses  are  included  in  the  book. 

D.  G.  Wigmore-Beddoes  (ed.),  Concerning  Jesus.  A  Symposium  (London:  Lindsey 
Press,  1975,  paper  £1.50)  108  pp.  Bibliographies. 

The  six  papers  presented  in  this  volume  are  especially  concerned  with  the  way  in 
which  the  life  and  personality  of  Jesus  may  be  looked  at  in  the  20th  century:  D.  G. 
Wigmore-Beddoes  on  the  new  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus  seen  from  a  liberal  Christian 
viewpoint,  D.  McGuffie  on  Unitarian  Christology  since  the  Reformation,  D.  C.  Doel  on 
the  life  “in  Christ,”  T.  Cross  on  progress  toward  a  Unitarian  Christology,  J.  Hostler  on  a 
new  Christology,  and  J.  A.  Midgley  on  Jesus  and  the  encounter  of  world  religions.  The 
studies  were  prepared  for  seminars  conducted  mainly  at  Manchester  College,  Oxford. 


THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

S.  Bacchiocchi,  From  Sabbath  to  Sunday.  A  Historical  Investigation  of  the  Rise  of 
Sunday  Observance  in  Early  Christianity  (Rome:  Gregorian  University  Press,  1977, 
paper  $6)  372  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  prepared  under  the  direction  of  V.  Monachino 
and  presented  to  the  Gregorian  University  in  1974,  this  study  attempts  to  reconstruct  the 
factors  that  went  into  making  Sunday  the  Christian  day  of  worship  and  rest.  The  major 
topics  treated  are  Christ  and  the  Lord’s  day,  the  resurrection  appearances  and  the  origin 
of  Sunday  observance,  three  NT  texts  (1  Cor  16:1-3;  Acts  20:7-12;  Rev  1:10)  and  the 
origin  of  Sunday,  the  Jerusalem  church,  the  Roman  church,  anti- Judaism  in  the 
Fathers,  sun-worship,  and  the  theology  of  Sunday.  There  is  an  appendix  on  Paul  and 
the  Sabbath.  Bacchiocchi,  who  is  the  first  non-Catholic  graduate  of  the  Gregorian 
University  and  now  teaches  at  Andrews  University  in  Berrien  Springs,  MI,  concludes 
that  the  adoption  of  Sunday  in  place  of  the  Sabbath  did  not  occur  in  the  primitive  church 
of  Jerusalem  by  virtue  of  apostolic  authority  but  rather  took  place  approximately  a 
century  later  in  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  result  of  political,  social,  pagan,  and  Christian 
factors.  The  volume  is  available  from  the  author  at  230  Lisa  Lane,  Berrien  Springs,  MI 
49103. 

Biblia  Patristica.  Index  des  citations  et  allusions  bibliques  dans  la  litterature  patris- 
tique.  Le  troisieme  siecle  (Origene  excepte)  (Paris:  Editions  du  Centre  National  de  la 
Recherche  Scientifique,  1977,  130  F)  468  pp.  ISBN:  2-222-02102-2. 

The  first  volume  of  this  index  to  biblical  references  in  patristic  literature  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  NTA  20,  p.  128.  This  volume  deals  with  the  writings  of  3rd-century  patristic 
authors  regardless  of  language  or  doctrine,  though  Origen  is  excluded  because  an  entire 
volume  will  be  devoted  to  him  and  a  few  later  writings  are  included.  After  listing  the 
works  treated  and  the  abbreviations  used,  the  book  presents  the  OT  and  NT  texts  in 
their  biblical  order  and  indicates  where  they  are  cited  according  to  this  model:  author, 
writing,  book,  chapter,  paragraph,  page,  line.  The  team  of  scholars  who  prepared  the 
index  consisted  of  J.  Allenbach,  A.  Benoit,  D.  A.  Bertrand,  A.  Hanriot-Coustet, 
P.  Maraval,  A.  Pautler,  and  P.  Prigent. 
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H.  R.  Boer,  A  Short  History  of  the  Early  Church  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1976, 
paper  $2.95)  xvi  and  184  pp.,  3  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-25742.  ISBN: 
0-8028-1339-9. 

This  book  aims  to  provide  a  lucid  and  concise  account  of  the  peoples,  places,  institu¬ 
tions,  events,  and  ideas  that  made  a  difference  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  faith 
from  the  1st  through  the  7th  century.  Of  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  the  chapters  on 
the  world  of  the  early  church,  the  beginning  of  the  church,  the  life  of  the  church  to  A.D. 
313,  persecution  in  the  Roman  empire,  misunderstandings  of  the  gospel,  and  the  power 
of  the  apostolic  tradition.  Each  chapter  concludes  with  discussion  questions  for  review. 
Boer  is  also  the  author  of  Above  the  Battle?  The  Bible  and  its  Critics  (1977). 

M.-C.  Budischovsky,  La  diffusion  des  cultes  isiaques  autour  de  la  Mer  Adriatique.  I: 
Inscriptions  et  monuments,  Etudes  preliminaires  aux  religions  orientales  dans  l’empire 
romain  61  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  180  gld.)  xx  and  249  pp.,  107  plates,  map.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05234-8. 

This  first  volume  of  a  two-part  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  J.  Leclant  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Sorbonne  provides  a  catalogue  of  items  relevant  to  the  spread  of  the  Isis 
cult  in  the  area  delimited  by  the  triangle  connecting  Brindisi,  Aquileia,  and  Dubrovnik. 
The  material  is  organized  by  geographical  area:  Apulia,  Samnium,  Picenum,  Umbria, 
Emilia,  Veneti,  Aquileia,  Histria,  Dalmatia,  and  Salona.  Inscriptions  dedicated  to 
deities,  monuments  of  various  kinds,  small  statues,  jewels,  vases  and  glasswork,  coins, 
and  documents  are  included.  Each  entry  contains  a  material  description,  indicates  the 
place  of  discovery  and  the  present  location,  and  gives  bibliographic  information.  The 
second  volume  will  offer  a  synthetic  treatment  of  the  material. 

W.  L.  Coleman,  Those  Pharisees  (New  York:  Hawthorn  Books,  1977,  paper  $3.95; 
Scarborough,  Ontario:  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada,  paper  $4.50)  x  and  147  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-20903.  ISBN:  0-8015-7647-6. 

The  author’s  interest  in  the  Pharisees  stems  from  the  conviction  that  the  behavior  and 
beliefs  of  this  ancient  fraternity  tell  us  a  good  deal  about  religion  in  general,  about  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  about  ourselves.  The  material  is  presented  under  these 
headings:  Pharisaic  fences,  their  golden  age,  meeting  Jesus  and  John,  sourpuss  sacrifice, 
beware  bigger  bigots,  a  special  piety,  playing  with  the  Law,  experienced  evangelists,  the 
rejection  of  Jesus,  overcome  by  hate,  the  big  show,  and  moral  policemen.  Coleman  is  a 
pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Church  and  lives  in  Aurora,  NE. 

G.  Delling  (ed.),  Bibliographie  zur  judisch-hellenistischen  und  intertestamentarischen 
Literatur:  1900-1970  (2nd  rev.  ed.;  Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag,  1975,  paper  M  45)  xxxiii 
and  201  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-479609. 

This  revision  of  the  bibliography  first  published  in  1969  includes  approximately 
seven-hundred  items  not  in  the  original  publication  in  addition  to  approximately  seven- 
hundred  titles  published  between  1966  and  1970.  In  all,  there  are  now  3,650  entries 
arranged  under  45  headings.  The  materials  deal  with  Hellenistic  Judaism  in  general, 
nonliterary  Jewish  evidence,  the  Jews  in  pagan  literature,  the  Hellenistic-Jewish  writ¬ 
ings,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  books  comprising  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha. 
Articles  from  journals  and  Festschriften  as  well  as  books  are  listed.  This  edition  has 
been  prepared  in  collaboration  with  M.  Maser. 

J.  Dillon,  The  Middle  Platonists.  80  B.C.  to  A.D.  220  (Ithaca,  NY:  Cornell  University 
Press,  1977,  $21.50)  xvii  and  429  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-48382.  ISBN: 
0-8014-1083-5. 

This  survey  of  Middle  Platonism  groups  the  relevant  figures  according  to  trends 
within  Platonism  rather  than  by  themes  or  subjects:  the  Old  Academy  and  the  themes  of 
Middle  Platonism,  Antiochus  of  Ascalon  and  the  turn  to  dogmatism,  Platonism  at 
Alexandria  in  the  persons  of  Eudorus  and  Philo,  Plutarch  of  Chaeroneia  and  the  origins 
of  2nd-century  Platonism,  the  Athenian  school  in  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  the  so-called 
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“school  of  Gaius,”  the  Neopythagoreans,  and  “some  loose  ends.”  Dillon,  who  is  associate 
professor  of  classics  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  rejects  the  term  “eclecti¬ 
cism”  as  descriptive  of  Middle  Platonism  and  argues  that  the  movement  remained 
essentially  Platonic  with  other  elements  being  used  only  to  “modernize”  Plato. 

J.  Eugui  Hermoso  de  Mendoza,  La  participation  de  la  comunidad  cristiana  en  la 
election  de  los  obispos,  Siglos  I-V,  Coleccion  Canonica  (Pamplona:  Ediciones  Univer- 
sidad  de  Navarra,  1977,  paper)  231  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-313-0249-6. 

A  study  of  the  election  of  bishops  in  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  church’s  existence 
from  a  historical-juridical  viewpoint.  The  nine-page  chapter  on  the  NT  data  deals  with 
the  election  of  Matthias,  the  institution  of  the  Hellenist  deacons,  Paul’s  insistence  on  the 
bishop’s  good  reputation  in  1  Tim  3:7,  other  NT  texts,  and  the  role  of  the  community  in 
the  selection  of  ministers.  The  remaining  chapters  treat  episcopal  election  from  the 
successors  of  the  apostles  to  Cyprian,  the  normative  sources  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries, 
episcopal  election  in  the  West,  and  episcopal  election  in  the  East. 

E.  Feldman,  Biblical  and  Post-Biblical  Defilement  and  Mourning:  Law  as  Theology, 
The  Library  of  Jewish  Law  and  Ethics  (New  York:  Ktav,  1977,  $12.50;  New  York: 
Yeshiva  University  Press)  xx  and  196  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-41187. 
ISBN:  0-87068-287-3. 

This  investigation  of  turn’d- defilement  legislation  in  biblical  and  rabbinic  literature 
first  discusses  the  understanding  of  death  in  antiquity,  Israel’s  view  of  death,  legislation 
concerning  tiim’h  defilement,  and  manifestations  of  turn’d  as  estrangement  and  desa- 
cralization.  The  second  part  focuses  primarily  on  the  postbiblical  mourning  legislation  as 
a  concrete  illustration  of  the  biblical  and  rabbinic  attitudes  toward  death  and  defile¬ 
ment.  The  major  topics  treated  in  the  second  part  are  the  halakah  of  mourning,  the 
rationale  for  the  mourning  legislation,  and  estrangement  and  desacralization  in  the 
rabbinic  lament  [see  §  17-1169].  Feldman,  who  is  rabbi  of  Congregation  Beth  Jacob  in 
Atlanta,  GA,  observes  that  the  halakah  regarding  this  issue  conveys  not  only  law  but  a 
world  view  as  well. 

G.  Fohrer,  Geschichte  Israels.  Von  den  Anfangen  bis  zur  Gegenwart,  Uni- 
Taschenbiicher  708  (Heidelberg:  Quelle  &  Meyer,  1977,  paper  DM  19.80)  290  pp.,  9 
maps.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-494-02073-6. 

This  history  of  Israel  has  a  44-page  chapter  dealing  with  Judah  in  the  Persian  empire, 
the  Hellenistic  era,  the  Maccabees  and  the  Hasmonean  kingdom,  Romans  and  Hero- 
dians,  the  Jewish  Diaspora,  and  the  intellectual  and  religious  character  of  the  period. 
The  other  chapters  are  concerned  with  the  ancient  Orient  in  the  pre-Israelite  period,  the 
early  history  of  the  Israelites,  the  Israelites  in  Palestine  before  the  monarchy,  Israel 
under  the  united  monarchy,  the  Israelite  states  up  to  the  Aramean  threat,  the  Israelite 
states  during  Assyria’s  westward  thrust,  Judah  during  the  decline  of  Assyria  and  the  rule 
of  Babylon,  and  the  further  history  of  Judaism  from  rabbinic  times  to  the  present. 

T.  H.  Gaster  (ed.),  The  Dead  Sea  Scriptures  (3rd  rev.  ed.;  Garden  City,  NY:  Anchor 
Press/Doubleday,  1976,  paper  $3.50)  xvi  and  580  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN. 
76-2840.  ISBN:  0-385-08859-0. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  complete  and  reliable  English  translation  of 
the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  in  so  far  as  the  original  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  texts  have  yet  been 
published.  After  a  34-page  general  introduction,  the  texts  (with  introductions  and  notes) 
are  presented  under  these  general  headings:  service  of  God,  praise  of  God,  mercy  of 
God,  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  word  of  God,  triumph  of  God,  virtue,  vice,  visions  and 
testaments,  and  destiny.  A  21-page  analytical  index  of  themes  and  concepts  is  included. 
Twenty-four  texts  published  since  the  2nd  edition  of  the  book  (1964,  1st  ed.,  1956)  have 
been  added,  the  renderings  of  others  further  revised,  the  notes  and  general  introduction 
amplified,  and  the  indexes  enlarged.  Gaster  is  currently  a  member  of  the  faculty  and 
chairman  of  the  ancient  Near  Eastern  study  program  at  Dropsie  University  in  Philade  - 

phia. 
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R.  M.  Grant,  Early  Christianity  and  Society.  Seven  Studies  (New  York — 
Hagerstown — San  Francisco — London:  Harper  &  Row,  1977,  $10;  Toronto:  Fitzhenry 
&  Whiteside)  xii  and  221  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-7844.  ISBN: 
0-06-063411-1. 

Intending  to  show  that  many  early  Christians  had  concerns  remarkably  like  some  of 
our  own,  the  author  presents  studies  on  these  seven  topics:  the  Christian  population  of 
the  Roman  empire,  Christian  devotion  to  the  monarchy,  taxation  and  exemption,  work 
and  occupations,  private  property,  the  organization  of  alms,  and  temples  and  churches 
and  their  endowment.  Grant,  who  is  chairman  of  the  department  of  NT  and  early 
Christian  literature  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School,  utilizes  NT  material  as 
well  as  classical  and  patristic  writings.  He  characterizes  early  Christianity  “not  as  a 
proletarian  mass  movement  but  as  a  relatively  small  cluster  of  more  or  less  intense 
groups,  largely  middle-class  in  origin.” 

H.  A.  Harris,  Greek  Athletics  and  the  Jews,  Trivium  Special  Publications  3  (Cardiff, 
UK:  University  of  Wales  Press,  1976,  <£4)  vi  and  124  pp.,  5  plates,  2  maps.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed. 

Harris,  who  was  professor  of  classics  at  Saint  David’s  College  in  Lampeter,  Wales  for 
forty  years  before  his  death  in  1974,  left  among  his  papers  the  typescript  of  the  present 
book,  which  had  been  published  in  a  Hebrew  translation  in  1972.  I.  M.  Barton  and  A.  J. 
Brothers  have  edited  the  manuscript  for  publication  on  the  basis  of  the  author’s  annota¬ 
tions.  After  providing  background  information  on  the  social  situation  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Second  Temple  period,  the  volume  analyzes  passages  about  Jewish  attitudes  toward 
athletics  in  the  books  of  Maccabees,  the  writings  of  Josephus,  and  the  works  of  Philo. 
Harris  concludes  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  orthodox  Jews  stayed  away  from  the 
athletic  games  in  Palestine  any  more  than  Philo  and  Paul  stayed  away  from  similar 
games  in  Alexandria  and  Tarsus.  A  photograph  of  the  author,  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  a 
list  of  his  publications  are  included. 

J.  H.  Hayes  and  J.  M.  Miller  (eds.),  Israelite  and  Judaean  History,  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Library  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1977,  $25)  xxxi  and  736  pp.,  9  maps.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-41913.  ISBN:  0-664-21291-3. 

Written  by  an  international  team  of  scholars,  this  volume  aims  to  review  the  currently 
available  sources  of  information  for  Israelite  and  Judean  history,  to  assess  the  present 
status  of  scholarly  discussion,  and  to  present  a  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  Israel  and 
Judah  as  understood  by  some  of  today’s  leading  biblical  scholars.  Of  most  direct  rele¬ 
vance  to  the  NT  field  are  the  chapters  by  G.  Widengren  on  the  Persian  period, 
P.  Schafer  on  the  Hellenistic  and  Maccabean  periods,  and  A.  R.  C.  Leaney  (with  a  section 
by  J.  Neusner)  on  the  Roman  era.  The  other  contributors  are  J.  H.  Hayes,  W.  G.  Dever, 
W.  M.  Clark,  T.  L.  Thompson,  D.  Irvin,  J.  M.  Miller,  A.  D.  H.  Mayes,  J.  A.  Soggin, 
H.  Donner,  and  B.  Oded.  There  is  an  appendix  on  the  chronology  of  the  Israelite  and 
Judean  kings.  The  editors  are  associate  professors  of  OT  at  Candler  School  of  Theology, 
Emory  University,  Atlanta,  GA. 

Jahrbuch  fur  Antike  und  Christentum  19-1976  (Munster:  Aschendorff,  1977,  cloth  DM 
84,  paper  DM  76)  212  pp.,  6  figs.,  23  plates.  ISBN:  3-402-07084-7  (cloth),  3-402-07083-9 
(paper). 

Nine  articles  on  aspects  of  antiquity  and  Christianity:  B.  Kotting  on  the  place  of  the 
confessor  in  the  early  church,  R.  Oster  on  the  Ephesian  Artemis  as  an  opponent  of  early 
Christianity  [§  22-646],  G.  Chappuzeau  on  the  exposition  of  Canticles  by  Hippolytus  of 
Rome,  J.  W.  Halporn  on  Augustine’s  Sermon  104  and  the  epulae  venerates,  I.  Opelt  on 
the  scenery  in  the  poetry  of  Sedulius,  the  fifth  installment  of  C.  Colpe’s  survey  of  pagan, 
Jewish,  and  Christian  tradition  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  writings  [§  22-658],  J.  Engemann 
on  depictions  alluding  to  the  parousia  of  Christ  in  early  Christian  art,  Engemann  on 
representations  of  the  Trinity  in  early  Christian  art,  and  L.  Eckhart  on  Christ  and  the 
grapevine  motif  on  a  relief  near  Vienna.  Seven  book  reviews  and  two  reports  follow  the 
articles. 
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M.  Krause  (ed.),  Gnosis  and  Gnosticism.  Papers  read  at  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  on  Patristic  Studies  ( Oxford ,  September  8th-13th  1975),  Nag  Hammadi 
Studies  8  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  96  gld.)  x  and  233  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05242-9. 

The  fourteen  papers  in  this  volume  are  presented  under  three  headings.  Under 
“gnosis”  there  are  studies  by  M.  Scopello  on  the  citations  of  Homer  in  Exegesis  on  the 
Soul,  M.  Krause  on  Dialogue  of  the  Savior,  F.  Morard  on  the  interpretation  of 
Apocalypse  of  Adam,  K.  Koschorke  on  the  polemic  of  the  gnostics  against  ecclesiastical 
Christianity  in  the  light  of  Testimony  of  Truth,  R.  McL.  Wilson  on  Trimorphic  Proten- 
noia,  E.  Segelberg  on  prayer  among  the  gnostics  according  to  some  Nag  Hammadi 
documents,  C.-A.  Keller  on  the  problem  of  evil  in  apocalypticism  and  gnosticism,  J. 
Ries  on  commandments  of  justice  and  missionary  life  in  the  church  of  Mani,  and  J.-D. 
Kaestli  on  the  use  of  apocryphal  acts  of  the  apostles  in  Manichaeism.  Under  “gnosti¬ 
cism”  there  are  articles  by  J.  Frickel  on  hitherto  unrecognized  gnostic  writings  in  Hip- 
polytus’  Refutatio,  A.  le  Boulluec  on  whether  there  are  traces  of  the  antignostic  polemic 
of  Irenaeus  in  Origen’s  First  Principles,  and  B.  Aland  on  the  theology  of  election  and  the 
classes  of  people  in  Heracleon’s  writings.  Finally,  under  “gnosis  and  gnosticism”  there 
are  contributions  by  S.  Arai  on  Simonian  gnosis  and  Exegesis  on  the  Soul  and  M. 
Tardieu  on  books  under  the  name  of  Seth  and  the  Sethians  of  the  heresiologists.  The 
editor  has  provided  a  brief  foreword. 

E.  Lucchesi,  Dus  age  de  Philon  dans  V  oeuvre  exegetique  de  Saint  Ambroise.  Une 
‘Quellenfors chung’  relative  aux  commentaires  d’ Ambroise  sur  la  Genese,  Arbeiten  zur 
Literatur  und  Geschichte  des  hellenistischen  Judentums  9  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  40  gld.) 
xii  and  140  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04898-7. 

The  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  J.-D.  Barthelemy  and  presented  to 
the  University  of  Fribourg  in  1971,  this  study  is  concerned  with  the  influence  of  Philo  of 
Alexandria  on  Ambrose’s  exegesis  of  Genesis.  The  chapters  examine  the  history  of  the 
textual  tradition  of  the  Philonic  corpus,  Ambrose’s  exegetical  method  in  his  use  of  Philo, 
the  relevance  of  Ambrose  for  textual  and  literary  criticism  of  Philo,  the  question  of 
intermediary  sources  between  Philo  and  Ambrose,  the  possibility  that  Origen  and  Hip- 
polytus  were  the  intermediaries,  the  Armenian  translation  of  Philo,  and  the  Old  Latin 
version  of  Philo.  Lucchesi  concludes  that  Ambrose  certainly  knew  the  Greek  text  of 
Philo’s  treatise  De  Sacrificiis  Abelis  et  Caini  and  the  first  three  books  of  Quaestiones  et 
Solutiones  in  Genesin.  An  appendix  presents  the  author’s  proposal  for  a  new  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Philo’s  works. 

J.  E.  Menard  (ed.),  La  lettre  de  Pierre  a  Philippe.  Texte  etabli  et  presente,  Bib- 
liotheque  Copte  de  Nag  Hammadi,  Textes  1  (Quebec:  Les  Presses  de  l’Universite  Laval, 
1977,  paper  $10)  xiv  and  61  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  volume  inaugurates  a  series  of  texts  and  translations  of  the  Coptic  Nag  Ham¬ 
madi  documents  published  under  Menard’s  general  editorship.  After  a  brief  bibliog¬ 
raphy  there  is  a  nine-page  introduction  to  Letter  of  Peter  to  Philip  in  which  content, 
literary  genre,  and  doctrine  are  discussed.  The  main  part  of  the  volume  contains  the 
Coptic  text  and  a  new  French  translation  on  facing  pages,  notes  on  the  transcription  and 
translation,  commentary,  and  Greek  and  Coptic  indexes.  Menard  is  joined  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  board  by  H.  Gagne,  B.  Bare,  J.-P.  Mahe,  and  M.  Roberge.  The  book  is  distributed 
by  International  Scholarly  Book  Services,  P.O.  Box  555,  Forest  Grove,  OR  97116. 

J.  E.  Menard  (ed.),  L Authentikos  Logos,  Bibliotheque  Copte  de  Nag  Hammadi, 
Textes  2  (Quebec:  Les  Presses  de  l’Universite  Laval,  1977,  paper  $12)  viii  and  79  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  his  six-page  introduction  to  the  Nag  Hammadi  tractate  entitled  Authentic  Teach¬ 
ing,  the  editor  discusses  the  work’s  content  and  literary  genre,  its  doctrine,  and  its 
structure.  Then  the  Coptic  text  and  a  new  French  translation  are  presented  on  facing 
pages.  Nine  pages  of  notes  on  the  transcription  and  translation  are  followed  by  an 
eighteen-page  commentary  that  is  especially  concerned  with  situating  the  text  in  relation 
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to  gnostic  and  other  documents.  Indexes  of  Greek  and  Coptic  words  conclude  the  study. 
The  volume  is  distributed  by  International  Scholarly  Book  Services,  P.O.  Box  555, 
Forest  Grove,  OR  97116. 

A.  Negev,  Archaeology  in  the  Land  of  the  Bible  (New  York:  Schocken,  1977,  $12.50; 
Tel  Aviv:  Sadan  Publishing  House,  1976)  xxxix  and  131  pp.  Illustrated.  LCN:  77-23213. 
ISBN:  0-8052-3659-7. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  a  period-by-period  review  of  the  highlights  of  archaeol¬ 
ogy  in  the  Holy  Land  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  end  of  the  Crusader  period.  Black- 
and-white  photographs  and  sketches  accompany  the  text,  and  a  two-page  chronological 
table  furnishes  a  framework  for  understanding  the  material  in  its  historical  context.  The 
second  part  of  the  book  consists  of  photographs  (color  and  black-and-white)  and  brief 
descriptions  of  various  archaeological  sites  and  discoveries.  Material  from  the  Hellenis¬ 
tic  and  Roman  periods  is  included,  and  attention  is  paid  to  the  Jewish  synagogues. 
Negev,  who  is  well  known  for  his  research  on  the  archaeology  of  the  Negev  and  on 
Nabatean  history,  is  associate  professor  of  archaeology  at  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem. 

A.  Negev,  The  Inscriptions  of  Wadi  Haggag,  Sinai,  Qedem.  Monographs  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Archaeology,  The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem  6  (Jerusalem:  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity,  1977,  $18)  viii  and  100  pp.,  4  plates,  207  figs.,  2  maps.  Indexed. 

This  publication  presents  black-and-white  photographs,  transcriptions,  and  English 
translations  (with  some  commentary)  of  267  Greek  and  Nabatean  inscriptions  found  in 
Wadi  Haggag  in  central  northeastern  Sinai.  Negev  suggests  this  working  chronology  for 
the  inscriptions:  Nabatean  and  pre-Christian  Greek  graffiti  (2nd  and  3rd  centuries 
A.D.),  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  Rock  no.  V  (early  4th  century),  and  the  Greco-Christian 
inscriptions  of  Rock  no.  Ill  as  well  as  the  Jewish,  Armenian,  and  early  Arabic  inscrip¬ 
tions  (5th  century  and  later).  There  is  an  appendix  by  R.  Rosenthal  on  the  pottery  from 
Wadi  Haggag. 

J.  Neusner  (ed.),  The  Tosefta  Translated  from  the  Hebrew.  Sixth  Division:  Tohorot 
(The  Order  of  Purities)  (New  York:  Ktav,  1977,  $29.50)  xxii  and  366  pp.  Indexed.  LCN: 
77-4277.  ISBN:  0-87068-430-2. 

Inaugurating  what  is  to  be  the  first  complete  translation  of  the  Tosefta  into  English, 
this  rendering  of  the  Order  of  Purities  is  based  on  the  text  published  by  K.  H.  Rengstorf 
(1953-67)  but  takes  into  account  the  traditional  Jewish  interpretations  and  the  scholarly 
contributions  of  S.  Lieberman.  The  translation  aims  at  extreme  literalness  and  follows 
closely  the  word  order  and  simple  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  text.  An  exegesis  of  each 
pericope,  together  with  an  explanation  of  both  the  text  as  translated  and  its  sense,  can  be 
found  for  each  tractate  in  relevant  volumes  of  the  author’s  History  of  the  Mishnaic  Law 
of  Purities  (1974-77).  In  the  preface  Neusner  observes  that  the  Tosefta’s  units  relate  to 
corresponding  ones  in  the  Mishnah  in  one  of  three  ways:  (1)  citing  Mishnah  verbatim 
and  supplying  glosses  or  further  discussions,  (2)  complementing  Mishnah  without  di¬ 
rectly  citing  the  corresponding  passage,  and  (3)  supplementing  Mishnah  with  informa¬ 
tion  relevant  to,  but  in  theme  and  meaning  autonomous  of,  the  principal  document. 

J.  T.  Nielsen  (ed.),  Irenaeus  of  Lyons  versus  Contemporary  Gnosticism.  A  Selection 
from  Books  I  and  II  of  Adversus  Haereses,  Textus  Minores  48  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977, 
paper  28  gld.)  x  and  109  pp.  ISBN:  90-04-05055-8. 

This  anthology  presents  the  Greek  (where  possible)  and  Latin  texts  from  Irenaeus’ 
Adversus  Haereses  that  are  especially  relevant  for  the  study  of  gnosticism.  It  is  based  on 
A.  Stieren’s  edition  (1853)  and  has  generally  adhered  to  his  system  of  division  into 
chapters  and  paragraphs.  The  large  Greek  fragments  provided  in  W.  W.  Harvey’s 
edition  (1857)  have  been  included.  Book  I,  which  contains  the  teachings  of  Valentinus 
and  his  school  and  the  ideas  of  certain  other  gnostics,  is  treated  in  great  detail.  Only 
parts  of  Book  II,  which  is  devoted  to  the  refutation  of  gnostic  views,  were  considered 
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suitable.  The  references  to  biblical  quotations  have  been  placed  in  the  text  rather  than  in 
the  margin.  Fourteen  pages  of  textual  notes  conclude  the  volume. 

E.  Peretto,  La  giustizia.  Ricerca  su  gli  Autori  cristiani  del  secondo  secolo,  Scripta 
Pontificiae  Facultatis  Theologicae  “Marianum”  29,  Nova  Series  1  (Rome:  Edizioni 
“Marianum,”  1977,  paper)  xi  and  348  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  volume  is  concerned  with  the  use  of  the  Greek  terms  dikaios,  dikaids,  dikaioma, 
dikaioo,  dikaiosyne,  and  dike  in  2nd-century  Christian  literature.  The  material  dis¬ 
cussed  includes  the  Freer  Logion  (see  Mk  16:14),  the  apocryphal  Gospels  and  Acts, 
gnostic  documents  from  Nag  Hammadi,  Odes  of  Solomon,  gnostic  works  preserved  in 
patristic  writings,  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  Apologists,  and  the  writings  of  Irenaeus. 
Peretto,  who  is  also  the  author  of  La  lettera  ai  Romani,  cc.  1-8,  nell’Adversus  Haereses 
d’lreneo  (1971),  concludes  that  in  2nd-century  Christian  literature  there  was  a  progres¬ 
sive  diminution  of  interest  in  dikaiosyne  and  related  terms  as  referring  to  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God  and  an  increasing  attention  to  justice  as  a  moral  virtue  possessed  and 
exercised  by  human  beings. 

S.  B.  Pomeroy,  Goddesses,  Whores,  Wives,  and  Slaves.  Women  in  Classical  Antiquity 
(New  York:  Schocken,  1975,  paper  $5.50)  xiii  and  265  pp.,  table,  19  illustrations. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-8782.  ISBN:  0-8052-0530-6. 

In  order  to  present  a  social  history  of  women  in  the  Greco-Roman  world  from  the  fall 
of  Troy  to  the  death  of  Constantine,  this  volume  relies  on  archaeological  data,  docu¬ 
ments,  historical  writing,  and  literary  works.  The  chapters  of  most  relevance  to  the  NT 
field  deal  with  Hellenistic  women,  the  Roman  matron  of  the  late  republic  and  early 
empire,  women  of  the  Roman  lower  classes,  and  the  role  of  women  in  the  religion  of  the 
Romans.  Pomeroy,  who  is  professor  of  classics  at  Hunter  College  in  New  York,  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  realities  of  women’s  existence  in  the  ancient  world  rather  than  on  the 
images  that  men  had  of  women. 

J.  M.  Robinson  (ed.),  The  Nag  Hammadi  Library  in  English.  Translated  by  members  of 
the  Coptic  Gnostic  Library  Project  of  the  Institute  for  Antiquity  and  Christianity  (New 
York — Hagerstown — San  Francisco — London:  Harper  &  Row,  1977,  $16.95;  Toronto: 
Fitzhenry  &  Whiteside)  xvi  and  493  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-7853.  ISBN:  0-06-066929-2. 

With  the  completion  of  The  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  Codices  and  the 
appearance  of  the  present  volume,  the  Nag  Hammadi  library  is  at  last  available  to  the 
reading  public.  This  volume  first  presents  J.  M.  Robinson’s  25-page  introduction  in 
which  he  discusses  the  stance  of  the  texts,  the  manuscripts,  and  their  discovery.  Then 
the  book  provides  English  translations  of  all  the  Nag  Hammadi  texts  as  well  as  tractates 
from  BG  8502.  Each  translation  is  marked  by  page  and  line  references  to  the  original 
codex  and  is  preceded  by  a  brief  introduction  summarizing  the  research  behind  the 
translation.  The  contributors  are  H.  W.  Attridge,  H.-G.  Bethge,  A.  Bohlig,  J.  Brashler, 
R.  A.  Bullard,  P.  A.  Dirkse,  J.  A.  Gibbons,  S.  Giversen,  C.  W.  Hedrick,  W.  W. 
Isenberg,  H.  Koester,  T.  O.  Lambdin,  B.  Layton,  G.  W.  MacRae,  D.  Mueller,  W.  R. 
Murdock,  E.  H.  Pagels,  D.  M.  Parrott,  B.  A.  Pearson,  M.  L.  Peel,  J.  M.  Robinson, 
W.  C.  Robinson,  Jr.,  W.  R.  Schoedel,  J.  H.  Sieber,  J.  D.  Turner,  F.  E.  Williams,  R. 
McL.  Wilson,  O.  S.  Wintermute,  A.  C.  Wire,  F.  Wisse,  and  J.  Zandee.  There  is  also  a 
three-page  preface  by  M.  W.  Meyer,  the  managing  editor  of  the  project. 

R.  Sarno,  The  Cruel  Caesars.  Their  Impact  on  the  Early  Church  (Canfield,  OH:  Alba 
Books,  1976,  paper  $1.85)  xvii  and  167  pp.,  5  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
76-21587.  ISBN:  0-8189-1135-2. 

This  book  presents  brief  histories  of  the  ten  legal  Roman  emperors  who  ruled  between 
27  B.C.  and  A.D.  117  (Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  Titus, 
Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan)  and  shows  how  knowledge  of  their  lives  and  achieve¬ 
ments  sheds  light  on  the  early  growth  of  the  Christian  church.  Sarno  observes  that 
almost  all  these  emperors  were  personally  cruel  or  were  involved  in  cruelty  and  that 
their  decisions  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  NT  writers. 
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H.  H.  Schmid,  Die  Steine  und  das  Wort.  Fug  und  Unfug  biblischer  Archaologie 
(Zurich:  Theologischer  Verlag,  1975,  DM  36)  264  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexed.  ISBN:  3-290-1 1352-3. 

How  is  archaeology  significant  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible?  In  an  effort  to  deal 
with  this  question,  the  author  first  discusses  the  basic  problem  of  biblical  archaeology 
and  then  focuses  on  particular  cases:  creation,  the  flood,  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  Israel¬ 
ites  in  Egypt,  the  exodus,  the  capture  of  Jericho,  Solomonic  buildings,  Qumran  and  the 
OT,  and  Qumran  and  the  NT.  Schmid  concludes  with  remarks  about  the  proper  uses  of 
biblical  archaeology  (for  illumining  Israel’s  history,  the  spiritual  and  religious  milieu  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  uniquely  biblical  interpretation  of  events  and  concepts)  and  its  possi¬ 
ble  misuses. 

H.  Schreckenberg,  Rezeptionsgeschichtliche  und  textkritische  Untersuchungen  zu 
Flavius  Josephus,  Arbeiten  zur  Literatur  und  Geschichte  des  hellenistischen  Judentums 
10  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  52  gld.)  viii  and  185  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05263-1. 

The  author’s  Die  Flavius-J osephus-Tradition  in  Antike  und  Mittelalter  was  described 
in  NTA  17,  p.  263.  The  first  part  of  this  book  surveys  the  impact  and  reception  of 
Josephus’  writings  in  various  traditions  (oriental,  Greek,  Latin,  European,  Hebrew)  and 
then  focuses  on  the  healing  stories  and  the  theme  of  Vindicta  Salvatoris.  The  second 
part  treats  the  text-critical  situation  of  War,  Ant.  1-10,  Ant.  1 1-20  and  Life,  and  Against 
Apion  respectively.  In  this  section  the  textual  witnesses  are  grouped  and  evaluated, 
pertinent  passages  are  discussed,  and  conjectures  are  offered.  An  appendix  lists  the 
ancient  sources  cited  in  Josephus’  writings. 

B.  Soyez  ,  Byblos  et  la  fete  des  Adonies,  Etudes  preliminaries  aux  religions  orientales 
dans  l’empire  romain  60  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  76  gld.)  x  and  94  pp.,  12  figs.,  15  plates. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04885-5. 

Part  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  accepted  by  the  University  of  Liege  in  1974,  this  study 
first  sketches  the  cultic  geography  of  Byblos  in  Phoenicia  and  then  focuses  on  Adonis 
and  “the  Lady  of  Byblos”  (Ba‘alat  Gebal)  and  on  the  date  of  the  festival  of  Adonis  in 
Byblos.  The  final  chapter  deals  with  “the  Lady  of  Byblos”  and  Ba‘al-Zeus.  Soyez 
concludes  that  the  festival  of  Adonis  was  the  core  of  Byblian  cultic  life  and  that  Adonis 
and  the  Lady  (Ba‘alat)  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Byblian  pantheon. 

G.  Stemberger,  Geschichte  der  jiidischen  Literatur.  Eine  Einfuhrung  (Munich:  C.  H. 
Beck,  1977,  paper  DM  24)  257  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-406-06698-4. 

Aiming  to  provide  a  concise  survey  of  Jewish  literature  and  its  problems,  this  volume 
has  eight  major  sections:  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  time  of  transition  (from  200  B.C.  to 
A.D.  100),  the  Talmudic  period,  the  Jewish  Middle  Ages,  Yiddish  literature,  the  Jewish 
Enlightenment  and  the  road  to  modernity,  Hebrew  literature  since  1880,  and  the  Jews  in 
German  literature.  The  40-page  section  on  the  period  from  200  B.C.  to  A.D.  100  deals 
with  Palestinian  Jewish  literature  (apocalypses,  histories,  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
religious  poetry,  testaments,  Qumran  library)  and  Jewish  literature  from  the  Greek 
world  (Septuagint,  histories,  Philo  and  Josephus,  NT).  The  38-page  section  on  the 
Talmudic  period  treats  Mishnah  and  Tosefta,  the  two  Talmuds,  biblical  interpretation, 
the  beginnings  of  liturgical  poetry,  and  early  mysticism.  Stemberger,  who  is  the  author 
of  Der  Leib  der  Auferstehung  (1972),  is  lecturer  in  Jewish  studies  at  the  University  of 
Vienna. 

J.  Teixidor,  The  Pagan  God.  Popular  Religion  in  the  Greco-Roman  Near  East  (Prince¬ 
ton,  NJ — Guildford,  Surrey:  Princeton  University  Press,  1977,  $10)  xii  and  192  pp.,  3 
maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-24300.  ISBN:  0-691-07220-5. 

This  essay  on  religion  in  the  ancient  Near  East  uses  as  its  primary  sources  the  north¬ 
west  Semitic  inscriptions  from  the  second  half  of  the  first  millennium  B.C.  and  the  first 
centuries  A.D.  After  an  introductory  chapter  on  popular  religion  in  the  Greco-Roman 
Near  East,  the  author  discusses  Phoenician  and  Syrian  deities,  the  deities  of  North 
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Arabia,  the  supreme  god  of  Palmyra,  and  pagan  religiosity.  Teixidor,  who  teaches 
archaeology  and  ancient  history  at  Purchase  College  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  maintains  that  belief  in  a  supreme  god  developed  during  the  first  millennium 
B.C.,  that  the  traditional  characteristics  of  the  popular  religions  were  preserved  during 
this  period,  and  that  Hellenistic  culture  and  the  mystery  cults  did  not  have  a  significant 
effect  on  popular  piety. 

A.  L.  Thompson,  Responsibility  for  Evil  in  the  Theodicy  of  IV  Ezra.  A  Study  Illustrat¬ 
ing  the  Significance  of  Form  and  Structure  for  the  Meaning  of  the  Book,  SBL  Disserta¬ 
tion  Series  29  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977,  paper  $6)  xv  and  395  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  76-40915.  ISBN:  0-89130-091-0. 

After  a  survey  of  “solutions”  to  the  problem  of  evil  current  within  Judaism  prior  to 
A.D.  100  and  a  review  of  research  on  the  form  and  structure  of  4  Ezra,  the  author 
demonstrates  the  significance  of  the  dialogue  format  by  comparing  dialogue  elements  in 
4  Ezra  and  2  Baruch,  illustrates  the  significance  of  form  and  structure  by  tracing  the 
development  of  the  argument  of  4  Ezra,  defines  the  theodicy  problem  in  the  work,  and 
discusses  its  theodicy  in  terms  of  the  available  solutions  to  the  problem  of  evil. 
Thompson,  who  teaches  at  Walla  Walla  College  in  College  Park,  WA,  concludes  that 
the  writer  of  4  Ezra  adopted  the  theory  of  the  Adamic  fall,  used  the  evil-impulse 
tradition,  and  ultimately  made  God  responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  evil  heart  in  the 
human  person.  The  study  was  originally  presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by 
A.  P.  Hayman  and  D.  L.  Mealand)  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1975. 

O.  Veh,  Lexikon  der  romischen  Kaiser.  Von  Augustus  bis  Justinian  27  v.  Chr.-565  n. 
Chr.  (Zurich:  Artemis,  1976,  paper  12.80  Sw.  fr.)  95  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-7608-4056-6. 

This  booklet  provides  information  about  Roman  rulers  from  Augustus  to  Justinian  I 
on  the  basis  of  the  articles  in  Lexikon  der  Alten  Welt  (1965).  The  biographies  are 
presented  in  alphabetical  order,  and  references  are  supplied  to  the  articles  in  Pauly s 
Realencyclopddie  and  Der  Kleine  Pauly.  An  eight-page  bibliography,  a  chronological 
list  of  the  rulers,  and  several  genealogical  charts  are  included. 

J.  R.  Willis,  S.J.,  A  History  of  Christian  Thought  ( From  Apostolic  Times  to  Saint 
Augustine),  Exposition-University  Book  (Hicksville,  NY:  Exposition  Press,  1976,  $16) 
410  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-16237.  ISBN:  0-682-48583-7. 

This  history  of  early  Christian  thought  has  been  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
catholic  Christianity  in  the  very  large  sense  of  the  term  and  is  intended  primarily  for 
students  and  others  interested  in  the  development  of  both  traditional  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Christianity.  The  36-page  section  on  the  NT  deals  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
Paul,  and  the  Johannine  literature.  This  is  followed  by  a  28-page  section  on  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Fathers.  Willis,  who  is  associate  professor  of  history  at  Boston  College,  seeks  to  let 
the  individual  writers  speak  for  themselves  and  to  summarize  their  general  points  of 
view. 

S.  Zanartu,  El  concepto  de  zoe  en  Ignacio  de  Antioquia ,  Publicaciones  de  la  Univer- 
sidad  Pontificia  Comillas,  Serie  I.  Estudios,  7.  Teologia  I,  4  (Madrid:  Eapsa,  1977, 
paper)  294  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-213-0148-9. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Ochagavia  and  presented 
to  the  Universidad  Catolica  de  Chile,  this  study  is  concerned  with  the  notion  of  life  (zoe) 
in  the  thought  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch.  After  a  historical  survey  of  the  concept  of  life  in 
the  Bible  and  in  the  Hellenistic  world,  the  author  focuses  on  the  theme  in  the  writings  of 
Ignatius  according  to  this  outline:  Jesus  Christ  as  our  life,  the  life  arising  from  the 
passion  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  life  as  the  first  principle  over  against  death,  life  and 
unity,  some  aspects  of  the  Christian’s  life,  and  martyrdom  as  the  fullness  of  life.  Zanartu 
concludes  that,  for  Ignatius,  the  concept  of  Christ-life  was  central.  An  appendix  on 
Ignatius’  vocabulary  regarding  life  and  death  and  an  epilogue  on  the  general  topic  of  life 
and  death  are  also  included. 
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J.  Bours,  Der  Gott,  der  mein  Hirte  war  mein  Leben  lang.  Mit  Bibelworten  beten 
(Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1977,  paper)  128  pp.  ISBN:  3-451-17991-1. 

R.  Bultmann,  Le  lettere  di  Giovanni,  trans.  A.  Rizzi,  Commentario  teologico  XIII/3 
(Brescia:  Paideia,  1977,  paper  6,000  L)  179  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

V.  Capanaga,  Pensamientos  de  San  Agustin.  El  hombre,  Dios  y  el  Dios-hombre,  Bib- 
lioteca  de  Autores  Cristianos  44  (Madrid:  Editorial  Catolica,  1977,  300  ptas.)  viii  and 
271  pp.  ISBN:  84-220-0813-0. 

T.  E.  Fretheim,  The  Message  of  Jonah.  A  Theological  Commentary  (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg,  1977,  paper  $4.95)  142  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-72461.  ISBN: 
0-8066-1591-5. 

R.  Frieling,  Christentum  und  Islam.  Der  Geisteskampf  um  das  Menschenbild,  Schrif- 
ten  zur  Religionserkenntnis,  Beitrage  zur  theologischen  Forschung  (Stuttgart:  Urach- 
haus,  1977,  DM  24)  130  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-87838-222-7. 
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